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PREFACE 



BY THE TRANSLxVTOR. 



It, is not augmenting the sciences, but disfigitrin^ 
them, when their boundaries are aUpwed to encrotA, 

- 1 

on one another. For which reason; and as logic 19^ 
a science, wherein nothing is fally shewn and 
strictly proved but the formal rules of all thinkiRg, 
and as we by consequence abstract in it froio all 
objects of knowledge, as well as from tl^etr differ- 
ence^ our author has left us his logic free from 
every extraneous admixture of either ontolo^ica!, 
or anthropological, 'or psychological^ or metaphysi- 
cal matter. 

Whoever has but a clear and distinct conceptron 
of the proper nature of this science, will sqpn di&p 
cover the great difference between Kant's Logic 
tind all former treatises on the same subject, not 
only by its being purer and more sys^tematical, but^ 
for all its scientific strictness of method, by its be- 
ing simpler, and divested of many of the tinsel 
trappings of mood and of figure. The translator 
therefore conceives himself warrantable in present* 
ing it to the English public.^ 

* This Treatise on Logic^ whicli is intended for a manual for 
lectures, is a posthumons work, and it is the editor Gottlob 
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He trusts too, that candid and competent judget 
(unfortanatiely not a very nanoeroos body in any 
nation) will* not repudiate^ on a slight review, a 
system, which is purged of much usele^, though 
ostentatious, scholastic snbtilty, and which is now 
taught and flourishes in all the jprotestant univer- 
sities of Grermany. As to his labour (a very secon- 
JKkf consideration), by the way, it will, if it or 
any light that he may have thrown on a science 
(the critical philosophy), which he lias been study- 
ing for years both in Germany and at home, shall 
hereafter be found to deserve the approbation of 
those judges, be amply requited. 



Beojamio t^esch^ (doctor and private teacher of pbilosophy in 
the nniTersitj of Kooiogsberg, fellow of the Learned Socieftj 
of Francfort on the Oder, dlspiple, follower, and friend of 
Kant) whom we hare to thank for having thos faithfnllj pub» 
lished bis illustrious master's manuscript. The doctor has 
promised ns his Metaphysic also, whicb he likewise has in 
mannscript in Kant*s own writing, and which, the moment it 
comes to hand^ the translator Intends to turn and to publish ; 
when we shall hare something systematical and complete of this 
incomparably great man's ,own, and not be any longer tronb* 
led with scraps, mutilated extracts, and imperfect quotations* 
%hich cannot contey his sense or spirit* and only serve to de- 
ceive the public by giving them a false notion Of his method of 
philosophising, by leading those totally ignorant of the princU 
pies of his system to prattle superficially of his profound doc- 
trine« and by making a mere dogmatic jargon of his sublime 
science. 
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When the arts and the sciences are improved: 
andenlarg^ed^ many more words^ than those which 
sufficed in their infancy, become necessary^ Nidli 
unquam, qui res ignorarent, nomina, quibw eas 
exprimerent. qucesierunt The author found the 
technical or rather the scientific words and terms^of 
the German language inadequate to his method of 
critical philosophising^ and was consequently ob- 
liged to coin new ones. The translator of coarse 
is reduced to the same necejssity in English; for 
that language is not less copious than our vernacu- 
lar tongue ; and circumlocution or a periphrastical 
style tends greatly to enfeeble philoso|[>hical reason- 
ing. 

Should any critic, however, or philosopher, 
whose province it more immediately is, deign to 
suggest words or terms more expressive of the 
meaning, than his may be, he, as his sole aim, in 
clothing his author's thoughts in an English dress^ 
is, to render their sense faithfully without any. af- 
fectation of novelty, and to contribute his mfte to 
propagate and diffuse useful and sublime know- 
ledge, will, should this work have the fortune to 
survive the present edition, then adopt those more 
apposite words and terms with gratitude and plea- 
sure; for he, though in this instance little more 
than a mere translator, is far above logomachy, or 
a dispute about words. 

True logic^ (says Watts) does not require a long 
detail of hard words to amuse mankind, and to puff 
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tip (he mind with empty soandg and a pride of false 
l^itrniti^ ; yet some distinctions and terms of art are' 
necessary to range' every conception in its proper 
dass, and to keep our thoughts from con^sion. 

' Though we may aiid in fact do syHogi^e both 
in convemation itnd in common writinrgs^ it id^ 
like Mr. Jourdain (tn Moliere's Bourgeois Gentil- 
h4^me), who spoke in prose for more than forty 
ytAn, withodt knowing it. > 

An acquaintance with the school form of ratio- 
cination, however^ is indispensable to every man 
not only of science^ but of a liberal education. The 
world (continues the doctor) is now grown so wise 
as not to suffer this valuable science to be engrossed 
l^y the schools. In so polite and so knowing an»age> 
every man of reason will covet some acquaintance 
with logic^ since it renders its daily service to wis^ 
dom and to virtue, and is subservient to the affairs 
of common life, as well as to the sciences. 

In shorty tlie study of the species of logic con^ 
tained in this compendium should^ in the academi- 
cal instruction^ precede the study of all philosophy » 
like a quarantine (so to say)^ which the disciple^ 
who has a mind to go out of the land of prejudice 
and error into the territory of more enlightened 
reason and of the sciences^ must perform. 

It is to be hoped^ that Kant's accurate and pro- 
found method of philosophising^ a small specimen 
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of which is exhibited in this work^ will meet with a 
.better reception from our philosophers, than Har^ 
vey's doctrine did, at the beginning, from our phy- 
sicians. For Hume relates, that no physician in 
Europe, who had reached the age of forty, ever^ 
to the end of his life, adopted Harvey's doctrine of 
the circulation of the blood, and that his practice 
in London diminished extremely from the reproach 
incurred by this great and signal discovery. — So 
slow is the progress of truth in every science, even 
when not opposed by either factious or supersti* 
tious prejudices ! — '^ So slow 

The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
T'attain perfection in this nether world !*' 
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Conception of Jjogic. 

JBtery thing in nature, as well in the inaniniafS*^ 
as in the animated world, happens or is done ac-; 
cording to raises, though we dq not always know 
them. Water falls according to the laws of gra« 
vitation, and the motiqn of walking is performed 
by animals according to rules. The fish in the 
water, the bird in the air, moves according to rules* 
Allnatwe, in general; is nothing but a' coherence of 
phetti^fnena according to rules; and th^re is np 
4ib€4fe any^want of rule. When we think we find 
timt'want, we can only say, that, in. this case, the 
f ules are unknown to us. >  . 

The exercise of our powers too takes ^place aCf 
cording to certain rules, which we observe without 
a knowledge of them at first, till we attain it 
by) iiiegrees by essays and a longer ui^e . <^ , our 
pMrbrs, "nay, make them (the rules) so. ^sy to 
•civrseUes at kst, :that we have great 4iffiQuIty . ^ 
thtnk- of them in the abstract. Universal^rammar> 

for lilstlince, is the form of a language' in general. 

 • « ' » . , 

But we speak without knowing grammar ;' and hef. 
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who speaks without knowing it, has a grammar and 
speaks according to rules^ of which he is not 
sensible. 

The understanding in particular, like all other 
powers in general, is boaad in its operations to 
rules, which we can investigate. Yes, the under- 
standing is to be considered as the source and the 
faculty of conceiving* of rules in general. For, as 
the sensitivity, or the sensitive faculty (sensuali- 
tits*")^ h the faculty of intuitions, the understanding 
iB^ffaAt of tbinki^g^ that is to sa.y, of reducing Ibe 
i'ep^eseiitetion^ of ihe senses to rules. It is tbere^ 
for^ (^s4ratts-of looking for i^ules, and satisfied 
' Wb^H it h'ds found them. The question then is^ as 
(he under$tiiitding. isrtbe sourpe/of rules, on; wbal 
rri^s it process itself. 

For fb^re is t>ot the least doubt, but we cM, 
Mitfaer tbihk, nor tiise our unilerstanding otberwis^i 
ttiaii ttiiterding t^ certain rides^ Out we can thitifc 
ttfth^se rulee dj^in by themiselvei^ . that ia^ wet^ft 
conceive of them without their .'Supplication,. M: i« 
tilt filbsfifbct. What are tbeae rules K 
' i^li fbe yute»i dccordftig (o which > the undemtftfidr 
lhg*pft)Ce6ds, B,f4, either tte«essaryv or ^doiltingiftiti 
Tilelform^ are thos6, witfamit ^hich no use of tt^ 
lA:i^matlding \t^ould be posi^ibbi^ the latter ilmK^ 
^itbbttt %bich a certain detefmitiate usi&of itrwouHl 

mqaqlDg. iii Qur IsgjguQge, we crave leave jto substitute the word 
Sensitivity to express the intuitive facnlty. , -' 



riot Hke place. The contingent rales^ whidi dt* 
pend Open a determinate object of cognition^ are as 
manifold a« the objects themselves. For example, 
there is a use of the understanding in the mathe- 
matics, in metaphysics, in moral philosophy,, &c« 
The rules of this particular determinate use of tkp 
understanding in the aforesaid sciences are contin^ 
gent; because it is contingent, whether we think of 
this or of that object to which these particular nifei 
have reference. 

But, when we set aside all the cogniticm, which 
we must borrow from ther Objects merely, and reflect 
entirely upon the use of the understanding in gene^ 
ral/we discover those rules of it, which are abscrfute*' 
ly necessary in every respect and without regajrd^ 
ing any particular oligects of thinking; because 
without them we could not think at all. Hence can 
they be known i priori, that is, independently of all 
experience ; because they comprise, without dis- 
tiuetion of objects, merely the condition of the use 
of the understanding in general, whether it (theusie) 
be pure or empirical. And hence it follows, tbMt 
the universal and the necessary rules of thinking ip 
general can regard its form merely, by no meiiDP 
its matter. ^|Ponsequenl]y the science, wbich com- 
pretvends tnese ^universal and necessary ritle^j }b 
merdya science of the form df the cognition of owr 
uiMlerstandiag, orof thinkilig* And we can frame/ 
to ourselves an idea 0f 4he possibSity of a acjence of \ 
that sort, itt the same muser as timi of ft vmnvmil 
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gMmmar^ which contains nothings more than the 
bare form of language in general, without words 
that belong to the matter of language. 

This science of the necessary Jaws of the under- 
standing' and of reason in genera], or of (what 
amounts to the same thing) the mere form of thtnk^ 
ing in general, we name Logic. 

As a science, which extends to all thinking in 
general, without regarding objects, as the matter of 
thinking. Logic is, 

I, to be considered as the foundation of all the 
other sciences, and as the propedeytic (pre-e;xerci« 
tation) of all use of the understanding. But it 
cannot ^ because of its totally abstracting from all 
objects, 

2,^ be an organon of the sciences. 

By an organon we understand the direction 
how a certain cognition is to be brought about. 
But, thereto it is required, that we previously know 
the object of the cognition which is tjo be produced 
according to certain rules. An organon of the sci- 
ences therefore is not mere logic, because it 
gives to presuppose the exact knowledge of the 
sciences, of their objects, and of their sources. 
The mathematics, for instance, as^a science 
which comprises the ground of the enlarging 
' cif our cognition with respect to a certain, use of 
reason, are an excellent organon. Wh^rea?. logic, 
as It, the univehiai propedeytic of : the usectft the 
^ imderst^iiditig and of reason in gen^lnW miv4 Apt be 
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made to go into the sciences and to anticipate their 
matter, is but a universal art of reason {cananica 
Epicuri) to make cognitions in general snitable to 
the form of the understanding, and consequeiitly in 
this view only to be denominated an orgai^on^ which 
however serves, not fo r the enlarging, but merely 
for the judging ancTibe regulating of ourHknow- 
ledge^ 

3. As a sctenpe of the necessary laws of think- 
ing, without which laws no use of the understanding 
or of reason has place, and which are by conse- 
quence the sole conditions^ on which the understand- 
ing can agree with itself or be consistent, — the ne- 
cessary laws and conditions of its right use* — Ic^c, 
however, is. a canon. And it, as a canon of the un- 
derstanding and of reason, must of course not bor 
row principles^ either from any science> or from 
any experience whatever ; it must comprehend no- 
thing but laws a priori, which are necessary and ap- 
•pertain to the understanding in general. ^ 

Some logicijans presuppose psychological princi- 
ples in logic. But to introduce such principled as 
those jn to it, js just as absurd as to take moral phi- 
losophy from life. Were we to take principles 
from psychology, that is, from the observations on 
our understanding, we should but see how thinking 
goes on, and how it is under the various subjective 
impediments and conditions; this would conse- 
quently lead' to> the knowledge of merely contin- 
gent iKnis, Iitikfg)K;>. however, the inquiry is after. 
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not contmgent^ but necessary rules ; not how Yit 
think, but bow we are to think. Heince must the 
rales of log^ic be taken, not from the contingent; 
but from the necessary use of the understandings 
which is found in us without all psychology. In 
logic we want to know, not how the understandiiig 
is and thinks^ and how it has hitherto proceeded in 
thinking, but how it shall proceed in thinking. It 
is to teach us the right use of the understanv^ing, 
tliat is^ its use agreeing with itself. 

Prom the foregoing explication of logic we may 

« 

derive the other essential properties of this sciencfr, 
that it is^ 

4^ a science of reason as to the matter^ not 
as to the mere form ; because its rules are not 
taken from experience, and because it has reason 
also for its object. Logic, therefore, is a self-cog** 
nition of the understanding and of reason, not how- 
ever as to their faculties with regard to objects, but 
entirely as to the form. In logic^ we would not 
ask, wbat does the understanding kf»Qw, and how 
mucb^ can it know ; or how far does ft$ cognition 
go ? ' 'Pdr that were self-cognition with regard to 
its matt^rial use, and consequently belongs to meta*- 
^physic. In logic there is but the question, how 
does the tmderstlanding know itself? 

aSsl rational science, as to both the matter and 
Wife form, logic finally is, 

5, a' dodtrine, or demonstrated theory.' For, a's-it is 
occupied^ not about the commdn und/as such, iMce- 
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ly empirical use of the undei'^iiding' and of rea*^ 
0Oii, but entirely about the tinivefrsal and tlie neuf-^ 
sary laws of thinking in general, it depends upon 
ptinciples, it priori, from which all its rules can 
be derived and proved to be tbat^ to which all cog-i 
nition of reason must be conformable. 

By logic's- being, ^s a science a priori or' as 
a doctrine, to be held a cation of the use of ihe 
understanding, it is essentially distinguished' fitom 
esthetic vrhich, as mere criticism of taste^ hasrssat tt 
canon (a law)/ but only a norma (a pattern, or rule 
merely for judging), which consists iu uniiteiSsal 
agreement. Esthetic contains the rules of the 
agreement bf cognition with the Jaws of the senif 
tive foculty ; logic, on the dtber hand, the nikt 
df the agreement of cognition with the laws of the 
Htiderstanding and of reason. That has bat etapiH 
rical principles and of course caii never be a SQt# 
eace or a doctrine, provided that we undetstand^by 
a doctrine a dogmatical instruction on principles 
a priori, in which every thing is known by the un^ 
derstanding without any other information received 
from experience^ and which gives us rules^ whose 
observance yields the desired perfection. 

Many, particularly orators and poets, hav^ at- 
tempted to reason on taste, but never been able to 
give a decisive judgment on it Baumgarten^ the 
^^ilosopber,. has formed a plan «f^ an esthetic as a 
tM^ence. But Home has distiaguished the esthetic 
righter by the <appellatioii of Criticism^ as that does 
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not give any rulei a priori, vfhich determine the 
jadgm^nt sufficiently, like logic^ but takes its rujf^s, 
' i posteriori, and renders the empirical laws^ ac^ 
cording to which we know the more imperfect ^n/i 
the more perfect (beautifal), more general by cpm-^ 
parison only. . 

. LogiC) then^ is mone than mere criticism ; it is a 
candsi, which afterwards serves for a criticism;, that, 
i%<^firithe principle Af. the judgment of all use of 
theJHiderstanding iur general^ though but of its right- 
nessmrith respect to the n^ere form,; as.it (logic) is^ 
as little an organon a^ universal grampiar. 

Uiiiversal logic, as the propedeytic of all use af; 
the understanding, in general, is distinguished, , in 
another point ofvrew, from transcendental logie^Jn 
which the object itself is represented as an obj<ett 
of the bare^nderstanding, whereas universal Iqgfc 
extends to all objects in general. > . < 

'If we collect all the essential markss which pertajia 
to the -full determination of the conception of iQgic^ 
we must give the following conceptioh of it : ^ \ 

Logic, as to the mere form, but not as to the nwJh 
ter, is a science of reason ; a science a priori of th^ 
necessary laws of thinking, with re^af^, not (o-pairr 
ticular objects, but to all objects in f general;' by 
consequence a^science of the rigbtittseof theund^H' 
standing and of reason in general^ not sutyeptivisr 
ly, that is, not on empirical (psychaiogical) prin^ 
pies; 4iow the understanding thinkfil, but obJ€^;t|Ver 
ly/that is, on principleii a priori, how iit. must think. 
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II. 

»  

Principal divisions of Jjogic. ^-Propound-- 
ing. — Use of this Science.— Sketch of a 
History of it. 

Logic is divided. 

1, into the analytic and the dialectic. The 
analytic^ by dissecting^ discovers all the opera- 
tions of reason^ which vre perforin in thinking; 
in general. It is^ therefore^ an analytic of the 
form of the understanding and of reason, and 
justly named the logic of truth; because it contains 
the necessary rulies of all (formal) truth> without 
which our cognition is, without regard to the ob-^ 
jects, untrue in itself. It consequently is nothing 
more than a canon of dijudication (of the formal 
lightness of. our cognition). 

Should this merely theoretical and universal doc- 
trine be used as a practical art^ that is^ as an orga-^ 
Don, it would become a dialectic^ a logic of appear- 
ance (ars sophiatica, disputatoriaj, which arises 
from a mere abuse of the analytic^ when^ accord- 
ing to the bare logical form, the appearance of a 
true cognition whose marks must however be taken 
from the. agreement with the objects, consequently 
f i;om the matter^ is fabricated. 

• • • - \ 

In former times the dialectic w^s studied with 
great diligence^ By this art false principles were 

c 
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propounded under the appearance of truth, and 
it was endeavoured, conformably to them, to main- 
tain things in appearance. Among the Greeks the 
dialecticians were the counsellors and the orators, 
who could lead the people as they pleitsed; be- 
came the people can be deceived by appearances. 
Dialectic, then, was at that time the art of appear- 
ance. In logic, it was for a time propounded undeir 
the name of the art of disputation, and so long was 
all logic and all philosophy the culture of certain 
praters, to fabricate every appearance. But no- 
thing* can be more unworthy of a philosopher^ than 
the culture of an art of that sort. In this significa- 
tion, therefore, it must be totally exploded, and, in- 
stead of it, a criticism of this^ false appearance in- 
troduced into logic. 

We shall consequently have two parts of logic: 
the analytic, which propounds the formal criteria of 
truth ', and the dialectic, which comprises the marks 
and the rules, by which we can know^ that something* 
does not agree with them. In this sense the dia«- 
lectic would be of great use as a cathartic of the 
understanding. 

Logic is usually divided still, 

2^ into natural or popular^ and artificial or scien- 
tific (logica scholastica). 

But this division is improper. For iiaturaMogic, 
or that of common sense, is not logic, biit an anthro- 
pological science. Which, ad it handles the rules of 
the natural use of the understanding and of reason^ 
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that are known but in the concrete, of course* with- 
out consciousness of them in the abstract, ha^ only 
empirical principles. Nothing but artificial or 
scientific logic, then, as a science of the necessary 
and of the universal rules of thinking, which, inde- 
pendently of the natural use of the understanding 
and of i*eason, jnust, though they can be found at first 
by the observation of that natural use only, be known 
in the abstract a prion, deserves the name of logic. 

3. Yet another division of logic is, that into theo- 
retical and practical. But this division too is wrong. 

Universal logic, which, as a mere canon, abstracts 
from all objects, cannot have a practical part. This, 
as practical logic gives to presuppose the knowledge 
of a certain sort of objects, to which it is applied, were 
a contradiction tn a4/6cto. Hence may. we deno^ 
Ininate every science practical logic ; for in every 
science we must have a form of thinking. Univer^ 
sal logic considered as practical, can therefore be 
nothing more than a technic of learning in general^ 
an organon of the scholastic method. 

In consequence of this division logic has a dogma-" 
tical and a technical part. The former may be term* 
ed the doctrine of elements, the latter that of me- 
thod. 'The priactical or technical part of logic is a 
logical art that treats of the arrangement and of the 
Jogical terms of art and distinctions, in order there- 
by to facilitate the operations of the understanding. 

In neither of the parts, however, whether* the 
technical^ or the dogmatical, must the least attention 
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Jl>e paid» either to the object, or to the' subject of 
thinking. In the latter reference logic may be 
divided^ . . 

4, into pure and applied or mixed. In pure 
logic we separate the understanding from the other 
powers of the mind and consider what it does by 
itself. Applied logic considers the understanding 
as mixed with the other powers of the mind^ which 
influence its operations and give it a false direction, 
80 that it does not proceed according to the laws, 
which it knows to be the right ones. 

In strict propriety^ mixed or applied logic must 
not be termed logic. It is a psychology, in which 
we consider how our thinking usually goes on, not 
how it must go on. At last, indeed, it says what 
must be done, in order, under the various subjective 
impediments and limitations, to make a right use q( 
the understanding ; besides^ we may learn from it 
what promotes the right use of the understanding, 
its helps or the correctors of logical faults and errors. 
But it is not propedeytic. For psychology, from 
which every thing in applied logic must be taken, is 
a part of the philosophical sciences, to which logic 
must be the propedeytic. 

It is said, that the technic, or the method of con- 
structing a science, must be propounded in the ap- 
plied logic. But that is in vain, nay, even perni- 
cious. In that case we begin to build before we 
have materiaFs and give the form, but the matter iis 
wanting. The technic must be propounded ia 
every science. 
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Finally with respect to, 

5^ the division of logic into that of the common 
and that of the speculative understandings v^e have 
to observe^ that this science can by no means be thus 
divided. 

It cannot be a science of the speculative under- 
standing. For^ as a logic of (he speculative cogni- 
' tion or of the speculative use of reason, it were an 
organon of other sciences^ and not a mere propedey- 
tic, or pre-exercitation, which must extend to all 
possible use of the understanding and of reason* 

Just as little can logic be a production of common 
sense. This sense is the faculty of knowing the 
rules of cognition in the concrete. But logic ;nu8t 
be a science of the rules of thinking in the abstract. 

The universal human understanding may how- 
ever be assumed as the object of logic; and in it we 
then abstract from the particular rules of specula- 
tive reason, and it is consequently distinguished 
from the logic of the speculative understanding. 

As to the propounding of logic, it may bey either 
^choIastic, or popular. 

It, when it is suitable to the desire for knowledge, 
to the capacities and to the culture of those, who 
have a mind to treat the knowledge of the logica) 
rules as a science, is scholastic. But it, when it 
descends to the capacities and the wants of 
Ihose^ who . have a mind, not to study logic as 
a science, but to use it in order to enlighten their 
understandings! is popular/ In the scholastic 
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propoanding the rules luust^ be exhibited in their 
vniveriality^ or in the abstract ; in the popular^ on 
the other hand, in the particular^ or in the concrete. 
The schdastic propounding is the basis of the 
popular ; for i^obody can propound any thing in a 
popular way, but he who can do it more profound* 
ly also. 

To conclude^ we here distinguish propounding 
ffuni method* By method we understand the way 
in which a certain object^ to whose cognition it is to 
be applied^ is to be completely known. It must be 
taken from the nature of the science itself, and of 
course^ as^n order of thinking thereby determined 
ud necessary^ cannot be altered. Propounding 
signifies nothing but the way of communicating or 
delirering one's thoughts to others, in order to ren- 
der a doctrine intelligible. 

From what we have said of the nature and of the 
€nd of logic^ the value of this science and the use of 
its study may be estimated according to a right and 
a determinate scale. 

Logic is not a universal art of invention or of dis^ 
covery ; not an organon of truth; nor is it algebra^ , 
by whose assistance hidden tmths may be disco- 
vercd. 

Yet it (logic) is useful and indispensable as a cri- 
ticism on cognition ; or for judging, as wellof com- 
mon^ as of speculative reason, in order not to 
instruct it, bui to render it correct, and to make it 
consistent^ or agree with itself. For the logical 



principle of truth is, tjbe agreement of the Qn4<tr* 
standing with its own universal laws. 

Finally, with regard to the history of logic, w^ 
shall only mention what follows : 

The logic of the' present day derives its origin 
from Aristotle's Analytic. That philosopher may 
be considered as the father of logic. He propounds 
it as an organon, and divides it into analytic and 
dialectic, llis method is very scholastic and ex- 
"* tends to the unfolding of the most genera) concep- 
tions which fprm the basis of log^c ; of wbiph qn* 
folding, however^ there is no use; because' almost 
every thing in this case runs into mere subtiltktti ox- 
oept that the denominatimi of various operations of 
the understanding is taken from it 

Besides, logic, since the times of the ^tagyrite^ 
has not gained much in point of matter; nor can it 
do so from its very nature. But it may gain witk re^* 
spect to accuracy, determinateness, and distinctness. 
There are but few sciences, which can attptin h per- 
manent st^te, so as notto be altered any more. T0 
those both logic and metaphysie pertain. • Aristotle 
has omitted nothing of consequence belongin|^ to the 
understanding; we are but more accurate, metho- 
dical or orderly in the science of logic. 

It was believed, that Lambert's Organon would 
augment logic much. But it contains nothing ex- 
cept more subtile divisions which, like all right sub- 
tilties, sharpen the intellect, but are of no material 
use. 
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Among the modern philosophers there are two^ 
Leibnitz and Wolf> who have introduced univer^ 
sal logic. 

Malebranche and Locke, as they handle the 
matter of cognition and the origin of conceptiohs^ do 
not treat of any logic in the proper sense. 

Wolfs universal logic is the best we have. Some 
have conjoined it with Aristotle's logic, for instance 
Reusch. 

• Baurogarten, a man, who has great merit in this 
respect/ has concentrated Wolfs logic, and Mayer 
made comments on Baumgarten. 
- Crusilis too is numbered among the modern logi* 
cians ; but he did not reflect sufficiently on the na- 
ture of this science. For his logic contains meta- 
physical' principles, and consequently passes the 
bounds of logic ; besides, he establishes iEi criterion 
of truth, which can be none, and therefore gives ia 
this respect free scope to all extravagancies. 

In the present times/tbere is not one celebrated 
logician> and we have no occasion for any new dis- 
coveries for logic ; because it comprises the form of 
thinkuig only. 
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'  '■ '  ■■"■ ' '■ • ' ' {' t' X. 

Cqnc^tionof Phihaophy, in generaL Pki^ 

ioMophp considered according to hathi 

fthe scholaftic and the muhdane Cimcep^ 

• tian . Essential Requisites and Winds 6f 

r Philosophising. The most genial' kndf 

" the chief Prbhlems of this Science. ' ^\" * 

Iris sometimes difficult 4o explain |^at i«. ,UQ.^ 
<ler8tood by n science, But the science g^jpf fin 
point of pr^ision^bjr the establifijiing of its dc^?^ 
minate , conceptioip, ,and maixy faults, w,hicl|' slijpt^ 
in when the science cannot l)e distinguished .fji(9li(i 
the sciences, allied to it, are avpided. .. ,^ , , 

. Previously , to pi^r, attempt to give a defini(^^n|Ci(j 
philospphy^ hovveyer, we must investigate tb^ 9^^% 
ract^r of the vario|iig cognitions tbeiBselves> ^dj;^9 
the philpspphicaL ones belong to the cognitions ^^f^ 
reason^ explain, in particular, what is to be undei\ 
stood by the latter, .. v 

The cognition!^ of reason are qpppsed to the his- 
tprical cognitiops, Those are cognitipris froni prin- 
ciples 5 these^ cognitions from data.. But a cognition 
may arise from reason and yet be historical ; when, 
for example, a man. of, letters, Iga^fris the prod^c-* 
tions of the reason tof others, his co&:nition of them 
IS merely historical* r - » 

Cognitions may be distinguished^ 

D 
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1/ according to their objective origin^ that \%, the 
only source, from which a cognition is possible. In - 
this respect all cognitions are^ either rational, or 
empirical; 

^/according to their subjective origin, that Is; 
tfkeitey;in which aoi^ition can be acquired by 
men. Omtidered under the latter point of vl^w, 
t^ eognitions are, either rational, or historical, in 
whatever way they in themselves may have taVen 
th^ir origin, A cognition therefore may be a cog* 
nition of reason objectively, when it is but historic 
€&! slibjfectrvely. 

It is pernicious to know some rational cognitions 
merely historically, but indifferent to khow others' 
aa The mariner, for instance, khbws the rules of 
liav^tion historically from his tables; and that is 
enough for him. But, when th^ lawyer knows lait' 
biAtbrically only, he is rendered very unfit indeed 
foi" a good judge, and utterly so for ^ legislator. 
; Pirom the adduced dis^tinctioti "between the objec- 
tively and the subjectively ration^ cognitions', it is 
obVibUB, that one may learn philoso|>hy in a cer- 
tain respect without being able to philosophise. By 
consequence he, who would become a philosqj)her, 
must; Exercise himself in making' a free and not 
ihfefely an imitative and, so to say, a mechamcar 
Use 01 nis reason. 

^ • Wfe have explained the cognitions of reason as 
cognitions ffom pnncipies; and hence it follows,, 
that they must be a priori. But there are two i^e-' 
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des of oognittons^ the mathiemat|€s and philosophy^ 
which are both i priori, and yet vei^y' cotafiiidefiibly * 
dtttinct.* 

It is ttsuaUymafntained^ that the matheAiaticis &tA 
philosophy^ as the former treats of quantity/ thfe^ 
letter b( quality, are distinct from one another *ti9 
to ittie object. That is however fi^lse. This dlS-* 
ttnction of these sciences cantiot depend upon the 
object; for philosophy extends 1o every thing, ^Sr^-* 
s^iientiy toqteniatoo, and the mathematics dbW 
Klt^wise^ AS far f^s every thing has a quatittitili^ 
Ifo&ing hat the distinct sort of the cogmti^n 'of 
liiBMon or of the use of reason tti the matheiha^' 
tics and in philosophy maJ^es the apeolflc dii^titielidfig 
between these skiienCes. Philosophy is, T^he cog- 
Bitixm of reason from mere conceptions; the ntt^ 
tfaponatics^ on the other hand^ are, The cogmtiow 
of reason from the construction of conceptions. * 
We constmct '/conceptions when 'we exhibit thtem 
by mtttitton a. priori, without experience^ orwhed 
w^ exhibit by intuition the object^ which corr^si 
ponds to our conception of it. The mathematitkk 
never can use his reason according to mere coniiep- 
tions ; the philosopher never his by the construc- 
tion of conceptibnd. In the mathematics reason is 
used in the concrete ; the intuition however is not 
eittpirical, but we in this case make for ourselves 
flumething a 'priori the object of intuition* 
^ We perceive, that th^ iiiathematics have this ad- 
mammgt of philosophy, that their cognitions are 
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intuitive i; y^hUe tbose of it are but diacurave. \ni) 
the reason^ of ojur reflecting more on quantities; in 
the mathematics is^ that quantities may be con* • 
sjtrocted by intuition a priori ; whereas ^alities 
cannot be ej^hibited by intuition. • 

Philosophy is the system of philosophical ^ng^ 
nittons^ or of the cognitions of reason from concept, 
tipnsi That is the scholastic conception of this sd^ ; 
ence. According to the mundane conception^ Phi** 
losQphy is the science of the uktmate ends of hu* 
man reason. This sublime conception^ gives a dig* 
Bity> that is^ an abfolnte value, to pltiloso^y. ktid 
it is really it only that is of intririsic value, anA 
gjlYes a rvalue to all other cognitions. 

olt is usually inguired^ What is the use of philo 
a^phising and its scope — philosophy eren coosr 
de)*ed as a science according to the school com- 
ception? 

In this scholastic sense of < the word philoso- 
phy e^itends to address only ; but it^ relatively to 
Ibetiniindane conception^ extends to utility. In 
tb# former respect philosophy is therefore a doctrines 
of address; in the latter, a doctrine of wisdom; 
the legislatrix of reason^ and (be philosopher* in 
^ this view^ not the artificer;^ but the legislator of 
reasoui 

Th^ artificer of reason or, as Socrates names 
him, the philodoxi endeavours menely aft^r specut 
iative knowledge/ without regarding how. muchfthe 
loMnrledge cotitrifiutes ip Ui? fitial ittA of bumniir bmt 






son ; he gives rules for th6 use of reason for all 
sorts of ends. The priftctical philosopher or the 
sage, the teacher of wisdom both by doctrfaie 
and by example^ is the philosopher in the pro^r 
sense. For philosophy is the idea of a perlBecf 
wisdom that shews us the final ends of hamaot^ 
Mason. 

To philosophy in the scholastic sense two thingt 
itre requisite : 

The on^, a suflScient stock of the cognitions of 
rcfason ; the other> a systematic coherence of these 
cognitions, or their conjunction in the idea of a 
whole. 

Philosophy, not only allows a strictly systematic 
coherence, but is even the only science^ wlik(t 
in the proper sense has a coherence of that sdrt^ 
and gives all other scienc^^s systematic unity. 

Buti with regard to philosophy according io^lbe 
mtindane sense (in sensu coamicoj, it ipay bei 
termed^ A science of the highest maxim of the use 
of our reason^ provided that we understand by a 
maxim^ the internal principle . of choice bi^#een 
various ends. ' 

' Fm philosophy^ in this sigiliAcatibn, is the sdh 
^ce of the ref^^n^e of all cdigaition and of ^altiise 
4f reason to the iseppc^ of human reason, to whichj 
as the highest; all other ends are subordinatedpaofd 
m which they must conjoin to r unity . ':( i;^ 

'^^^he field of^ ph«iosbpby, in this cosmopoKtioal 
sense, may be reduced to the following; quesdona : 



1. What tan we know ? 

8. What dagfat we to do ? 

S. What may we hope for t 

4. What is man ? 

The first questioa is antwereid by laetapbysl^ 
the aecoild by philoiophy, the third by religion^ 
and the fourth by anthropology. But they at bottom^ 
nght^ ail' be constd&n^d as pertattiiij^ to anthropo- 
logy ; because the three first questionis refer tO: tb^ 
flttt'Ciiek 

' Vhe philosopher m^ist therefore be able to dat^fr? 
Biie^ i-/- '■■ / '. i- 

1, the sources of human knowledge^ 
Jly.4jie sphere ctf the possible and tbe-adva^ta- 
^eoAar use of ^U knovded^^ ajid finally^ 
. J^ the boundaries of reason. 

The iast is the moist necessary^ as well as th^ 
ttAifc4ifficiilt^ bat about which the phHodpx gives 
Mins^f no trouble^ 

• Toib philospher two things are <;hiefly requisitec^ 
I, ciltore of his talents^ and of addires^, in order^ ^. 
aw them for all sorts of ends ; 

%, habit in the use of all means to whateveiT ^df 
Uepleaisea. JBoth aiilst l)e united:; for without know- 
loigi^ olfie wftil ai$¥er become a^ philosopher ; biit 
kUiHedge alone^ < wilesif n. proprer^denjuRetiion ^ 
Itt.aii^aAtions and abilities in a unity and an inn 
sight intp their agreeBoient with the highest ends ^ 
hcubain reason be aup!eradfted> wii) Qever c^ns^te 
tfw fbah»opfa^r. 
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H^Hief hun^eiif « p^ilosoi^cjir. Rut pbiloiK^ffqg 
fiMa(9<H bi9 If arned but by ^Xf ]r^J8e> apd by/^uiif 

And how should philosophy be giMcepiible of . I^f r 
ing |ea,rapd ? -Every pbilo$ophu:al thio)ijer bi|^8j 
^a to say, hUown work upon t^e^ ruiAS of l^l0^^f 
but a wwkj stable in all its p^U^ bas neveryet^bMi) 
Cfl^ecated. Philosophy^ therefore, as it fs. i^ot yet 
given^ cannot ba learned. . Bi^t. suppose ther^ ^^QP 
Qtne extant^ nobody^ who should learn it» cpi)14.<^ye9 
tl^ say^ that heJ» f| philosopher j for his knQ)^e^gp$ 
of it never could be but ^utgeotiv^ly historical. , 

la the mathematics tt is otherwise.^ TbiasiQipf ce ' 
may in some ^egr«e be leari^ifdf. for the prp(^:|n4^ 
«i«e spevide9^>|Imt.eiverybod]^;fi^ybe c^mvi^^d^ 
them ; and it may^ on account of its evi^e^yp^ ,ifj^ 
as it. were, laid }xp as a certPAQ tmd a stahlje i^p^^ine. 

WhpeveB would I^arn to piiilp^ipphi^e mv^i 9R^ 
contrary, confi4^r all U^e sy^ei^p of . philq9Qfi^)v3f 9f 
i^iatories o£ti^^ uisie of peaspn only, and as ol^ji^c^/ff 
the exercise of his philosophic talent. ^ «: ,^ 

The true philosopher, therefore, must, as a thinker 
f^/«him^elf, aiakev a free une of hia reaMQ,;|^||^ 
imitative use in a servile maqQef. Bat not ^ dia- 
lactic use, th^^tis, suQh ^ one JRS, lends to give CQgm^ 
tjons aA appearanjee only of t?i»th find pf.^ifldpw. 

lis i? the:bj\iMn?88 of the inerp>opbi«it!?i;;„Ip^gJl- 
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^ Fmr sdence is of an intrinsic vahe as an oi^^iJai 
tf wisdom only. But, as such;, it is indispensable to 
it; so that it may well be maintained.^ that vi^isdoMf 

without science is a shadow of a perfection which 

• • • , 

Iv'e n^ver shall lleach. 

'^ 'Who'hates science, but does not love wisdom ih6 
lesson that account, is named a roisologist. Misology 
cdiiifaionly arises from a want of scientific knowled^; 
atvdfroma certain sort of vanity therewith conjiiincfl? 
And sometimes those, who at first cultivated tfa6 
ijdences with great diligence and success, but in the 
ited found no satisfaction in all th^r knowledge, fSkll 
into the foult of misology. 

Philosophy is the only sciettce, 'which can yield 
as this internal' satisfaction; -for it doses, so to 
lAf, die scientific circle, and the ' sciences then ob- 
tam Shit, by it, order iarid cohesion. ' ' ' 

' iVe therefore shall have, for the behoof of the ex-^ 
ercis^ in thinking fbr one's'self, or of philosophising, 
to iconlsider, mor6 the method of our use of 'reas6n: 
than die propositions themselves, at which We otrrlvc! 
liyit. s 

T'/!::*. . . . . .' .. :1V. ' ■' '-'»■ 
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"Bigkt Sketch tf' a History of Phihsophijl 
"' 'If* occasions somld difficulty to determine f his 
b8unds, where the co^rhOn'use of the understaifid*- 
ftlg'et^ds 'tfnd the speculative bf it* begins ; or, when 
eotntDon' (dgnitibn dff'easdn becomes philosojphy. 
■*' "Viit'itbke is In this case a pretty 'sure criterion : ' ' 
The kii6Vrl6d^e of the univerMl ih the libstract' is 
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speculative, that of fK^ BniV^i^d-lft tlld^ Motfieir 
common, cognition. — Philosophical cognitkwitetpwK 
cuWttf <^ cognition of reason , a^d 'dMiliequtftotlyr it 
commences when tftt common ase of Teason bc^inB 
to make essays in thi^ knowltfdgdofilM Miversak^ 
the abstract' r* . i . . ui; ..;, . ,aa 

From this determination of the distinctioa be^r 
tween the common and the specalattM use of. tiba- 
son, it may be judged' if b&t natvon made the be§m« 
ning in philosophising. Of all nations the Greekv 
began the first to philosophise. P^r they began 
the first to cultivate A& cognitions of reason, not Ity. 
the clew of images, bat in the abstract; Inatead 00 
vrbich other natioits ^hever enctekvoored t^^retidet' 
conceptions intelligible to themtetvea but by f mtig^ 
in, the concrete. An^ there are nations, for instufvcc^. 
the Chinese and a feVflndian^/ivhti treat of^thittgft 
taken merely from reason, suc^.as God, the immbr- 
tslity of the soul, and mutf y the like; bat do not eni 
deaVour to investigate thenfttufe of theM •objeet^ 
according to ceneefMions and to Miles in the ab4 
stmQt. In this case they make no^ distincti<mi^ 
tween the use of reason in the concTMe ftnd that 4m^ 
the abstract. Among the Peiisiansi. and 4hle iAIkh' 
bians some speculative use of reason is te^ be fosofid •/ 
biit they have taken ib^ rules from Afristotlerof ^drse 
from, the Greeks. In Zoroaster's 2eild^AveMft kS^ 
the smallest trtce of^phitoMpfay is to be dtscov6f«d( 
That holdttgpod^yf the esteeined Sgyptiriri ^slMl 
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iriiiehyin comiHiraon of the Greek philosophy, it a 
BMfe (rifle. 

ti With regard to the , mathemtitiGS too the Gred^s 
we the first that cultiTated^tbis fikfi of the cpgnitioo 
ofi reasoa after a ^pe<:Q.Iative scientific niethod ; as 
they have demonstrated every theorem from ele*> 
meiits*. 

. But when Mid where the philosophic spirit first 
aiQse among the Greeks, cannot be. properly deterr 
nined. . ' 

. The first that introdaced the , use of speculative 
reHson. and from whom the first step; of the hum^n 
tioderstaoding to scienjtific culture are deri.vfd,' is 
Tbales> the author of the Imiic sect He, though he 
was a mathematician too, is, as tljie mathematics in 
gtneral have always preceded philosophy, didtin^ 
guii^d by the name of physicus. 

Besides, the first philosophers dressed every (hipg 
in images. For poetry, which is nothing but a 
dress of thoughts in images; is more ancient^ Uian 
prose. Hence were men obliged at first to use, even 
with regard to things that are merely objects of pure, 
feason, the ^language of imagery and the poetic 
styte- Pheretzydes is said to be the first author that 
wrotpin prose. • 

The JSletitics Allowed the lonians. The pri^iple 
0$ the Eloatic philosophy and pf its founder, Xeno-* 
pbftoes^ is^ 'Jn ;tbe/ neiuies Uiere is illuttiou { tim 
f^QfciB^oftcatb liesja the i|iiderstan4iog only/ , i. ) 
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•Xmong the pfailoflopheni of this school Zenbof 
Bleft^^ifTttiigaishes himself^ both as a man of gt^t 
tiitidentaii^ding and acumen^ and as a subtile disLi 
lectieian. ' ^^ 

Dialectic in the beginning signified the art of tlut 
pure use of the understanding with regard to4b- 
stltict conceptions separated from all sensHWity; 
Bence the many coiMnendations of ttiis art amonj^ 
the ancients. Afterwards, when those jp^hilosbpli^* 
Who totally rejected the testimony of the senses; nisi 
ceisal^ity attended to many subtilties, dialecUc ttd^ 
generated into the art of maintaining and of iiik^ 
pugning every pro()08iti6ri. And thUK dfd ifbeedme 
a mere eicercise for the sophisters, whd ha<l a mitad 
to reason on every things and studied' to gjVe api*^ 
pearance the colour Of truth, to makeblftck'trhHei 
Pbr which reason the name of sop^i^; by whiclb a 
man^hat could ispeak reasonably atd tvith a' proper 
knowledge of every subject was undeirstood/ is be*- 
C6kle hdted and contemptible, and'inkead of it ' tiM 
itam;^ of ^ phiflosophfer iii introduced.* ^ • 

« At thb time of the Ionic school there arose in 
Great Greece a man of rare parts, who; not only 
ertetefd a School, but formed and accomplished a pro- 
jett that never had its' like. It is Pythagoras, who 

was bofri in Sambs. He founded a society of phi- 
. losoj^ers, who were .tinited in an alliance with one 
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*In English we distinguish between a Sophist and a Sopbister; 
the former was a teacher of wisdom in Athens, the latter is a spe* 
eioiis or pl«tisii>le but a fabe reasoner. T« 
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afl^ftpm ¥i4q iwo classes; those ^f ai:wpm4if)tf 
(«Ki)(r|A«&<i«^), M^bQwece allonmflto bear Qoly^, «ia4 
those of acromatists {oM^(M(ial^iK6t), «vho were p^rfniU 
tett Ip^ mk ^[fiie^ions too. 

rfA'feiv of his doctrines wer^ exoteric^ whii^h he 
pftipoluiided to* eviery body ; the others wm^ mfiret 
^d efloteric^^situiedto the o^fiiibers 0f.hif|i{il)iftiiff#^ 
9lily, for fi^me of whom he coo/ceived an iQtiviato 
fieiendsbipf s^ , separated them eqtirdy « from ihA 
mt H^ m»d« the iHbysks aqd Ih^bgy the ?^hii4<^ 
of hil^ectet d^trifi^j hy 4H>mhfq9ep«^ the. d^Qtriqe 
fig the «i^U« fui4; <>f the invisible. tBesidei^ he bii4 
twuriouflsymbol^^.whioh in ali. probability wer^ bat 
tl!wgbat«i^iit4ilirAigW8^rv.ic^>the t» 

oaM»ttyli4Mt^ 4h«ir; ^^ght» tp^oo.^ soother. . 
; Tbeendf g£ihi« aWpanc^sp^iw ,ta,hi^v^ b#«n. |i^ 
other, thaft !>« »wify religi^n^ ^(m.pfj^^i( jftim, 
ta moderate tyTfiiinyy and to ^otrodfM^ moreJioy^^ 
uMlp fitiM«». Bat this a]liatte«> which the tynwn^^ber 
gan to be afraid-oCr had bediK.dfft^rpy^^ar ^ttl^^b^r 
Sat%^ Py4hagom*' ckath, and this .philoqophtf a}/ so- 
ciety idissolvied, partly byith^ ^x^catioQ^ riHirtly! by 
'thejftig^t; Br»4 the eitile of .the greater jn»w»bv; of 

thiaalhed* Th«' few. th^ nepafilo^ wer,^ jwwrilj^ii.' 
^nd/.as thpy 4id not knovfimuch of. IVthagQiSM' 

fiVtjcMEilgr doptrwe^j ^« fiata i^^iy SM>tfiing cesUiia^m^ 
dete ri ni ii a t e ^af them. ~Many doctrines have-since 
lieen ascribed to PytHagpras^ who was l)e9ideb an 
eicellent matheoiatician^ butwhijch are <;^rtiunly 

 

counterfeited. 



phy comniences with Socrates. For it i| jbie^ "Vi ha 
gax^tiie ptylqsopbic «pJFJit.4^[^ ^{H)ful9<iive 

fa^MU quijle.a new prajclic«l>i}^eciion. 4(nd 'h^ U 
tlmpst the only pne Aaion|g« n^akiml^ w^iofsp cpp^ 

* duct approi^pbes neai^y t<t ttm idea of thatpf ^ sage. 
. Of hi^ dw<;ipl€« Piatoi, xrh^inceapied hiin^f ipprf 
Mbe praftticfil doctrine? i^f jSpcfates, i§ .4t|^ qipit 
eximians ; find«<)f the dispi|pfip9 pf PktPi Ari^^hi 
(fonnder of thi^ perip^tetifi net), .^bo on Ib^othei 
bund ittipppveid l^>«c^)aMv^ fj^^ilfljppby. \ 

The Epif urt ^nfi ' ao4' U}« ^tQic<f> who w^re . tli# 
sworn eneipif^ of Qae aj^/^^eri.fplld^ad PI«^9iui4 
Arjitotle, TIkmmi placB ]thf >cfei^ good in a oh^r- 
fill beart^ whicb t)iey term iiral^pt^pwa^sa;^ th^D^ 
fpl^id it in tbegpr^a^esp 1^44!^^ ^ti^^tigtb 9f <^«Q9l^ 
ky wbiph^ll th^ agr(fn,m9jOf sweets of life^ may bff 
dispensj^ ifitb. 

I In spe^tftative philosapby th^ Stoicy ajee dialectfj- 
i^)i in m^tr^l, dpgmatical, and shew in their prapti^ 
cat pripciplep> by wbich tb#y have sown t^e ^eeds of 
f^t mosf; sablinie s^tin»enibs t))at ever were hai:bo|UF- 
/^^ uncommonly great digtiity. The founds o^tbe 

. Stoic school is Zeno of Qit^iam^ Th^ most oej^ltratf^d 
VMn of tbia sphooi among the Greek ph^osopbers 
are Cle^thes and Chrysippus. 

The Epicurean school apVjer could a^uire ^ 
reputation the Stoica had. But whatever may be 
4i^dof the Etpicureans^ it i9 certain, that they ob- 
lenredfhe greatest owKieratian in 0njoymentj and 
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were the best ii4tand {thikMophen of all (he ftifttRen 
dfGreece. ' "• .••,,.• 

We have itfll to rMoatk, tbiit the chief G'reel 
fl^hoob bear pa'rtieabr names. The nUbitMA ot 
Plato id denoAmated; Academy^ from the grb?e of 
AcadelhiQs^ in which he taught ; thdt of Aristotle; 
Lyceumj* that 6ftbe' Stoics, Poftlctir "(rroij). a 
covered passage, from which the Yfotd/*iMc, is de^^ 
tirtd ;' the tcKool of ifepicurus, HortI i 'because he 
tanght^iri gardens. Plato's academy Was followed 
by three other acad^mfes^ which w^r^'fbunded by 
bis diifcfples. Speasippttsr founded the' fifrst; Arciesi* 
Ibus the second, and Cameades the third. 

Thes^ academies inclined to sceptrcism: Botk 
Spetisipptts and Ardenlans were of th<i sceptical cast 
of mind, and Cameades was yet more sb'. On this 

* III 

accotiiit the sceptics, these acute, dialecCie phttoso^ 
phers, were also named academics. The acadeftici 
then fdtlowed the first great sceptic^ Pyi^rho^ and 
his silccessors. Their teacher, Plato himself/ gate 
occasion to that by propounding many of bis .doc- 
trines dialogically, so'that reasons pro and contra 
were adduced without his deciding on th<;m, though 

be was at other times'V^y dogmatical:' '* * 

If we begin the epoch of scepticism ffora Pyrrbo^ 
we have a whole schooLttf sceptics, who are itiate^ 
rially distinguished in their way of Vliiitiking and 






* Tlic Lyceum (Aoxf <oV)^ * says . LUciaoos fie 6 jiiittasifs; it 
named from ApoHo Luc«iis, to ¥fkov^ it was tarred. . T. i 
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their method firpm the d^viatists, by their .making 
it the fir^t JA^xim of all philoaophical us^ Of reasoil. 
To ftospend one's judgment^ notwithstanding the 
greatest appearance of truth ; and /laying down the 
principle, Ti^hat philosophy consists in the e^iiiC*<^ 
hrium of judging^ and teaches us to discover illusion. 
But nothing oaore^of these sceptics remains, ihan the 
two works. of Sextus Empuicus, wherein he has 
collected aU their doubts. 

^, When ^ilosophy aft^wafd passed from the 
Greeks to the Romans, it was not enlarged ; for the 
Romans never were but scl^qlars. 

In speculative philosophy .Cicero is a disciple o£ 
Plato, in pqor^d: a stoic. Epictetus^ Antonkius. the 
philosopheri , and Senf ca belooged as the most emi- 
nent: to. tbf stoiiK sect. Thero were no teachers d 
na^ura^ pbUp9PP/by ai^ongtlic^ .Romans except Pliny 
the elder* whp .has left us a n^e^tural history. 
. . Culture 4iBi^P^^^(' ^^ ^^ among the Romans 
too^and barbarity succeed^d^ till the Arabiani be- 
gan^ inthe sift|i and the seventU centurieSii jboiipply 
to the sciences and to revive Aristotle. The sciences 
and the consicb^ration of the Stagy rite in ptMTtipular, 
then recovered themselves id. the W;est^ bathe wa4 
followed in a servile manner. In the eleventh and 
the twelfth centuries the scholastics appear*^ ; they 
j^plain Aristotle and carry his subtiltiesto infinite. 
They occ\ipied themselves about nothing but mere 
abstractions. : This scholastic method of false phi* 
}osophisi0g Wi^ jiupplanted at die time of the re* 
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ftlfftiatj^rt ; liti4 tben th«r& WeM ed«tticlr id ftMlMcM 
phy;thliVis, thmkef^'fW ihem^elv^d^ Who ackdow-^ 
I^^e do 8<;Ho61, but «e#k itv^lh, ' and adofpt it Wh^r^ 
ttiieyfindit. 

;^ philosophy otreii iH adi^hdidedt'ld niotie mo^ 
dem d^es, partly ttt the greater gtudy 6f nature^ 
jM^rtly 16 th^ conjahetion of the mathematics wHb 
tho phystes. The Order, Which has be^ occamoh-^ 
ed in thinking by the study of tht^se s<3tence<i hAA 
disused itself orer the particular branchierof philo* 
sofiby'lnilhe proper s^dse. Baton ;i8 the' first andf 
the greatest natural philosophei^ of nxhfUi modelti 
iimea. In bis resea rclfei be treads the path of ex* 
pej^iedee^ahd callfr the btfentiOn to the ikliportantd 
and the indispeiisat^tone^ df obsefVatibns and dt 
(fttperiUfiedts «6i th& d!«;)^fefy of If uih It is hoitr 
«ye7li««filtt» .my Wb«f>ee th« .t^ehduiem of spe^ 
cnlative pbilo^hy conies. I^escaitis aeiquir^d 
not little in^rlt with i^^rd to it.b^ contributing 
much t<^ l^^e thinking' distinetnesd by hfs erected 
crit^rJon df ii'tfth, whieh h^ puts in the tlearness 
aiid the evidence of knowledge. 

Leibhttt^ however, and Lotke^ are to be num- 
billed khiong the greatest and the most meritorious 
i^{brmer& of philosophy in our times. The'Iattef 
ctddia'^lth) to dissect the humah understanding, and 
tO'islieit What powers of the mind and what op^a'- 
ItOnti df 4t ^belongto this or to that cognition. But 
tie bfts'dbt finished thie-'wdVk of hia investigation; 
and his procedure is db^dv^tfekl/^ though: his Wdrks 
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liie^ls 1)eeD productive of tkis adTafltoge^ that philo- 
Mj^hers <begin to study the nature of the 'mind bet- 
ter iftAd tno^e profoundly. 

As to the particular dog^Daatie tikeihod of philoMV- 
phisHig peculiar to JUeibnits and to Wolf, it is verf 
faulty. And thei'e is so. much illusion in it^ that it 
is absolutely necessary to suspend the whole proce- 
dture^and, instead of it^ to introduce another^ — the 
metimL of the critical philosophising^ which co)»- 
sists in this, ' To inquire into the proqsdure of rea- 
son itself^ to dissect the whole human cognitive fit* 
culty, and to try how far its boundaries may exr 
<erfd,** 

- .lb ottr age thfe physics are in the most fldurishing 
Jtftieii and thext are great mm€» indeed aihong the 
.natural philosophehi^ for instance, Newton. Later 
philosophers cannot properly be n^entioned at pre- 
sent as distinguished and permanent names; be- 
Cauise every thing in this science is^ so to say, in a 
eontinual flux. What the one builds up^ the other 
piiUs dbvrn. 

In moral philosophy we have not m^do greater 
progress than the antients. But^ as to the meta- 
physics, it seems as if we were at a loss with rcgardl 
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* It nmy not be improper here to mention, that Ksntliimself 
f» the founder of tiie critical philosophy, a tysten, which begins 
with a most aciniFite and a profound philosophy of mmd, biit 
whkh, though it has obtained long and justly supplanted all 
fcfmer f ystens in Germany, is (to the great diicredft of our dog^- 
matising sophisu be it told) not yet known in our island I T» 
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to the invjNtjftlimftf mitUip[by«ii»^ tratbs. At prer 
fijQittii wtt<^iftdiffefencel9r this ^cicoo^ prevails; 
dboLce many seem to pr jde itilh^maffLvea in jipoaJkUnif 
«wtaM|>UiQiid|]r 9i inetaphysifoal inquiries^ as mere 
meleM .bram8«^heatiQg ipeetilatiaiis. And y^ n^ci- 
lapttytetc j» trne jphik>iQ|iliy , 

Our age it thad^iof critkisai^acid ife iinnBtaaevi^ 
mill bficoiae of the oalical eBsays ^,em Iiim , ¥tiih 
om^efitto phSkNM>pby and.to in partiett** 

lar*'^ 

' ' v. ' " 



CognUion in general. Intuitive anddu^ 
icmnive Cogmition I Jntmtion und'Ckn'- 
HUffHottt nMd ^mr DigUn/di&n in pitrti^ 
" ipnlar. JLogieal and 'MHhwHeaiPttf9e'^ 
' ikn^ffCognitim. 

,. A IX our.coenitiGrn has a tvi;o-foId rjefereni;e \ Ant, 
A^rcference to ithe vbieet, seooodly^ that, tp the snb^ 
ject. It, iri the former respect, refers to representft- 
4ipxi ; in the latter> to conjscioasness, the universal 
condition of all cognition or, knowl^gp in th? gene- 
rjtal (^nd which, properly ^p^aking, is a representa* 
tion that ieinother representation.is in us^ T.).. 
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* Tiiose who do not readvG^rm^n will find. Knot's critlcM 
i^^rhi traDYlated into Latin by profe^or. Rorpc; ^f Leip«i^ .Oj»t» 
m t|^y sr« 'i'cry diflScuIt pf tx3iiihtjoii« it were better .to «tiHl|r 
.tj|;i#m. 11)^ .jGrfermaa. Td^y oq^v give tkW sipe s jwt tilU ta. be 
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In (tvety eergnitioa mutter, tiitst U, the objett^ 
fitid'Smm, thai n, the nvay, in idifch we knoitv th'd 
abject, must be^mtingfafshed. if a sarage foe ex^ 
ample^ dees at a distance a house^ ^ whose aiie ho 
^toes not Icnow^ be has, in the i^preseiitatioQ before 
faim^ the very same ob^t, as another^ who knows 
H ttet^rmihately to be fitted 'for the habttiitton . of 
Jtten/ But^ as to tbeform^ this knowledge of thjs 
ttme oiyect is distinct in both. It with the one if 
{H^re intuition^ bat with the oth^rat once intuitioii 
and conception. , 

* : The distinction of the form of cognition depend! 
vpoii a condition^ which accompanies all kqowing^-^ 
consciousness. If 'l am conscious to myself of the 
representation^ it is c^ear; if I am not it is obs^re. 

As conscioamefifs is the essential condition of 
all logical f6f m of cognitions^ logic; can occupy, itr 
aelf^ and miist do so, with clear, representatk^iu^ 
imly, not with obscure ones. We consider in logics 
Bot how representations arise, but bow they agfee 
with the logical form. And in general logic cannot 
liandle mere representations and their possibility. 
That it leaves to the metaphysics to do/ It occiv- 
pies itself abotiit the rules of thinking} merely, about 
conceptions, judgments, and syllc^isms, as the 
means^ by which all thinking is p^Vlbrmed, It }» 
trse, something precedes before a representation 4>^ 
corner a conception. - And that we will sb^pw i|a 
its proper place. But we shaH not inquire -How re- 
presentations arise. Logic indeed treats bf know- 
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ilkg ; because in it thinking has place. . Repres^nbh 
tion however is not cognition^ but cognition aVr 
ways gives to presuppose representation. And this 
can absolutely not be explained.* . For it would al- 
vrays be necessary to explain what representatiaa 
is by another representation. 

All dear representations* to which only the loh 
gical rules can be applied, n^y be distinguished 
with regard to distinctness and to indistinctness, ilf 
tve are conscious to ouiielveaof the whole representa-t 
tion, but not ofthe multifarious that is contained ift 
it^ the representatiiCMi is indistinct. For the 'diltfci^ 
dation of the thing, take first an example :by iun 
tuition : . . . . ^ 

We discover a country hottse at a distance. If 
we are conscious to ourselves, that the object |ierr 
ceited by intuition is a house, we must necessarily 
have a representation of its different pairts — ;.the 
trindows, the doors, &c.. For, if we did not see the 
parts, we could not see the house itself. But we are 
not conscious to ourselves of this representation of 
its tarious parts, and hence is our representation of 
the object itself kn indistiiict one. 

If i^e wish to have an instance of indistinctaess 
in conceptions, the conception of beauty may serve 
for the purpose. Every one has a clear conception 
of beauty. Bpt various mariui occujf in this concep- 
tion v &na<^"8^ others, ; that the beautiful must be 

I ' ... . 'i ' 

f Except by saying, that it is Internal^ deteiriniQ^tion df th^ 
miiid^ many lelatioQ of time, in general. T. 
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iome^iBgp 4^hat }% an object of the sensesi < and that 
pljbfuses uniT^imlly. If we cannot disentangle these 
aQ4 the yai^Kiii^fi otl^f r marl^s of the beau^ful our con? 
ceptipn qiit is never but indistinct ,. .; ., 

Aq iutlijif^ilict i;epr«f»entatio9 the fiisci{|les of Wolf 
tercq a cpnfiif ed one. But this epi^M is^ n0t,pj;oper ^ 
'Ibecawe the opposite of confuj^ion is^ i^pt distinctr 
l^ess;, ' but OBdtf , Distin,ctn e|ia is i^n effi^i^t .^^ order^ 

and indistinctness that 9f (X)nfusjui^u;^an4:ftV<f^j 
/confasfd . cognition is of course an indis^inpt <»ie. 
But the pix^sitictn does not hold conversely ;-rr^ 
not eyeny indistinct cognition is a confused ^on^» 
,Fqar in c^^itions^ ;^n Trhich there is. no :multi|^rjou9 
1)0 .1(e pif^t with, there is^ neither order, npr confu? 

.,fl^\k9^is the) c«fle ivit|i all sijnple ret^re^entationi^ 
vrji^b never , becpn^e distinct ; not because conftu- 
jipn^ but jlpec^aqse no m\iltifariouSi is to be m^twit^ 
jiljtheiqu /. They mifst tlf^efore be teriq^^^ npt cp^ 
fused^ hfUt indistinct. . . 

And even in the cp^fpo&fed representet^out^ in 
which a ; variety pf m^irks m^y be ilis^nguii^ied^ this 
indistin<;tuess pfte^ propec^ from vf j^^kness of cpn^ 
M^ousness^v not cpnfusipn^ . There ips^y be distinct^ 
ness as to the form, that is.tp' say, I niay^ be cpn- 
;4<9ous tp myself aa to th^e multifarious in the r^re- 
sentatipn; butastp the matter the distinctness m^jr 
decrease when the.deg^epf consciou8nefl9 becoma 
smaller^ though perfect , order exists. . And that is 
. th9 casp with abstract representatioofi4 ; 
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• W*fife*tnie8S M4df ilrty be 4v^/*M ^^ ; 
f'Jnft^ a senstial imi. This cdi«skit0'iiitbc eMt- ' 
miiobiiii^ss of tli6'1l^ltifatioiislilyi hifilitidtt. ^^^ , 
see, for instance, the galaky as* a #faHi8» ^tredk ; 
iKe tays of light frdtai the sitigte stars !t^ ^ Mait «e- 
cess&i^y have ^dt^red into the eye. Btft ift-tipre^ 
ietitati^ v»as httt cleaif, Arid becomes first by die 
ikltiiiope diititatji'; becilui/^ we no# difeibvef fte 
iittgle Mars coi^taihed in ^e g&laxy ; 

SetibHdly, an intellectual dne-t tyUftCitietMsk in 
■conceptions, of cli^tihettteils . df - the wid^ts&Mdifig^ < 
l^is defiiefids ^p6ti ihH dissiedtion of ^be cotic^^tift 
With Y^^ti^a W_ ^e ^nlttfat^db^-that is cbHiptm h 
it (thfe ddttcfcj^tidfij; Were ai^; W eiarfifite, cdft- 
tained in the conception of virtue as marks^ l,'-%k 
tb'iicieption ttf liberty, ''% that of' the adherence 
16 ]hileB'(of doty), atid 3, that 6f the overco«ii% 
6^ the^ovvet of thd ineUhations; vi^hin^ey aritf rie*- 
"tt^ant to tho^e rtilei. When wethnis resWve the 
conception ot virtue into its single constitttints, #c 
i'^ndcfr it distinct to t)ai^selY(i8 jnst by this analysis. 
Bdt by thid act of rtadtfertri^ ^ 
txjiti conccptidn; we^brit'(Bxplain ft. fitciDee ate 
<lbti6epti6hs ai^nded \n disttnletnecfe, tfdt asf td tht 
ihktteJ^; but as to the fortn.' * - - 

' If We reflect on our ct^hiti6iis with ifegard to the 
11^6 essentially distinct futidfimeMal eafm^ities or fil- 
dttfties^ thoM of sensitivity and of understandings 
trhentfe tkey ^nne, we Jihall bit the distinction be^ 
iween intuitioAl ^y eencepttdhs. Alt im tdgni* 
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tioM, cQl^idered in t^fj.yiewr,, n^e f^Ube;? juntiillto^fi 
qt £ppf;e^ipns^ Tl^e former bay^ thieijr S9urcie iqi 
Ij^vennjtiyity, the .power of intui^Qpf ; tb^ Ia£U^, 
ii) the .understanding, the f^cujj^y of. cpi; cepti^nie^ - 
[TJ^is is i^]k9 io/s^ical distinction betw^ec^ tbe nndtSTf 
s^oding anditb« sensitivity, accordij^tp ^bich i&fk' 
tinc^pi?, ^18, yields nobbing. bpt intjiitipoi^, ^l^at^ pi|^ 
Hihe :cp?^ry, wl^ing.bul cpnci^ptionf i j^^j^.foaidar 
ptental facuki^ naay boweverbe con^ide^f d in .^o- 
tb^ point>f view apd defined ijx j^pt^jep Tir^y ; jtbe 
amMn^y. «W * pa«8|jfiliy ,qr. ,rec^pt}bili^y«,tb^,»ftflv-. 
4(»iiding fi8, % spootaneity, or self-aft^jxe j^owpf!* ?»* 
^it ojpde of fi^plicatipii is we^j%jicai npt Iqgifial. 
And tbe /leiwitivity i? iMxif^y qfM^ed tbe v^f^ pfe- 
ctiHy^ the nnderst^nding, 9^ Itff^Q other jin^vcl, (he 
fUHI^rioj"; be«wse tbe sfn^itivity giifes tbe piejre 
•ipiitefu^la fi^r ^binl^ing/ M^^be ifndiewti^ftj[ijn.g ifa'a- 
j)09^4|f j^jipiand reduces, tbeip fp rfilies ,or;CQncep> 
tions. 

I][i thei dUtinjqt|on betwcten iDtuitiye a^d discur- 
J^ive cognit^ons^ pr betvlr^en iptuitions ^nd concep-^ 
tkkW, here adduc^d^ the variety of the e^hetical and 
of the logical perfectipa of cpgnition is foanded. 

A cpgnition; Qiayjbe perfect accordingv either to 
laws, gf the sepsitjire.fACultyy or to those of the cogi- 
tative ; in the forine^r ca^e it k esttheticMljr perfect^ 
{fa ,|h^ lat(;er logicfk.Uy |So. The estl^etical perfection 
^(ind the Jcpcal therefore^ f re cf ^ 4i8cr(;pant sort; 
the formei; has r^latjpn to the sensitivity^ the latt^ 
'to ihp intellect , The logical perfection of co|pnt* 
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I tion depends tt^on its agreement witb tbe objiicit ; l[)j|f 

I tonseqttenfce lipoh Univenally Valid kws^ and can dt 

coarse be judged accdrdihg (6 I'uleil ^ priori; ^tbA 
esthetical' perfection conftiits in the cigreehidnt of 
the cdgnitidn with the subject, and bottoms UpcfA 
the sensitive capacity peculiar to every single per^^ 
k>n.' In tJie esthetical perfection^ thto, no bbjeo- 
Ihrelraixd nntVersaliyv^id laws, jrektiVel ¥ (d lyhick 
it WooI(f be judged /of '^jiHort in A nniveitelly TS^lid 
mamiier for aU' thtnkingbeings in general have phicel. 
If; however, there are ihhiversai laws of sensiiivifj^ 
' iBiiiich hold good, not objectively, for all tMilking be- 
ings in general yet subjectively, for all humiiikkind^ 
an e'litheitical perfection, vtrhich comprises ihi gronndr 
of a subjectively nhiversal, or a genera^ * compla- 
cency, may l)e^ conceived. This is beaaty-^wfikt 
pleases the senses intnitirely and can be tlie objecit 
Of a universal complacence ; because the hvm of 
intuition are universal laws of sensitivity. 

By this agreement with the universal laWsof 
the sensitive receptibility (he proper self-sufBcietft 
B^^aulifttl, Whose essence consists in the mere fdrni 
is speciftci&lly distinguished from the Agreeable^ 
^ which plesLses merely in (he sensation by charms or 
moving; 4tid can oh that aiccouhtbe nothing but the 
ground of a mere private contplacencyJ '^ , 

Anii it U this essential esthetical perfection, Whiiiih 
'compdirte With the logical pei'feittion, aiid adfmts of 
beioff coiijoinied with it ithe bert of any. '' '*'  • 
Considered under this point of viewihe dithetidS 
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^tkciSon inay lie^'ivl^nttigeowv wiili'regard to^at 
4«iehtitiIJb«iriittfQl)tOithfe logics} perfection. Bui it^ fiv 
Another respect^ jfrdisiidvantageoos' lb i t^ i f we rimp 
iiider in the esthcittctti^perfecttpn nbthiitg bntthe mii 
4ii6Miai>beafatifii'^the charming or the mc^iiig^ 
which plcjaaes-tii tH^ taere a^^ation atad refers^ «M 
i0 Ate bane form; > bat {td4hd m&ttei^ of the sensitiiiii^ 
tyi Fat >chariM«Ad inaraig can spoil the logical 
petfectiondn dvr cognitiOBs.iyDd judgnenta Ibo moab 
i tti general there alWayaireniaitlalietwseefi the eithcU 
tiealMd!thejIogiealq[>el!feetiM^ pilr ebgnitiond soli 
ofeoiitestiiil^hidi ^{^nimb jfof ally put an>eh^^ fS^M 

iitif|teirstaiiding'waffit8^)toibe!Siifo0me4/ the seniiitmly 
to be animated:; 4he foiteer desireiiirmigbt, tbdlolt 
tor €apa^lltt3!i; - « Cogaitmii^^ • if ' thiSy are to* instnicty 
'must h& Midi 6v >profbfind ; if they are to entertaiini 
tiMy must' 4>e beauttlolv If a propoanding ifl befui> 
tSfaly but sfaallovri'lt may ipleaae :the8eiiBitiyity,.hjqij 
cannot the undisn tandinig ^ / if it ' conreraely is : .pm^ 
found* but dry; it can pleas^ the nnd^ratandrnK 
only^ not ihe selisiliMty. i ;/{>;.;; 

As the wantof taiitian nature/ fio^i^ver/an^JttlM^ 
tod of 'the.popaHri^ <if cognitiDn} reqaire, thalfiwe 
ihoulden^flitofr'tb^nite both; perfedtions, w^mui]^ 
kody to fiirnUh'tliose cognitkona with an ^sibitical 
perfectiotiy ivhicht are in genehal cat)able bf itt?aiHl 
iD'iliitid^ aschalatstietogicaUy perfbct isogsdlon 
papwiaii )Dy the esthet)eali/fbrm . - JButi m , thisivtMjilter 
vdarto jbin -tbeievtiieUiiai anrdf th&>ld|fio^jl perfe^tioil 
in^bitir^icegiiitidiis vpe^'hiuat4otfti^;lbiH^tbefollpwi^ 
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nhsski. : l>0»t the logical perfeMioil k^i^tftRii^iaC 
•U.dther peiffoctk»0^. apd thevefbihB laaeft. a^tibt^ 
qoite postponed or meriiioed toi^Any other ; d> thai 
the formal eath^tical perfectipti^the agretoiiSDi q£ 
<^dgi[^ion with the klffr of iatttit^ idarefuUy 

Cmsidered ; beeause just ib it ihk lesieRtial; beatify 
iifiil^ which can be ike leaist uaifcfcd wit& theJef^lcal 
jpwfection, c6iiti8ta ;: 3^ that we mutt be' vetjit caiH 
tieoawith <^MHniia and moffiDg, fay which! ;a';co^if 
tion acts upon, sensation and/obtaiM ail .intertf^tifi>r 
h^ becatise herd)y theitittenticin'is.ap'eaaUj»(drtoi[| 
ifom tiiB object to. the < salgecf^; ; Aain whic^> thea !^ 
yeiy disadvantageous iaflnende ^oa *hfs^. i hgksii^pt 
isitkiik <tf co^itkm mustebwloudy ari8e.'r\ir mit^i 
, Inieider to make the dMtiaietiQnft^whidl^hi^eplaM^ 
betvreefnr the logical and the esthetjcal piiitQiiomM 
eognlition, still more khowalUir n^l ^uiiBjF nbvtlito 
ganeraV bat in various parttcalar pdnti» Of vie'ltt 
^iM<ishall. compare theiri :t<jgpethejc; with regatdtto. the 
^r diief points g£ quantity^ ef quctUtyi, ^;t'elhtioos 
and of modality^ upon which ^eistres^cfiesi.in.tba 
^gment on the perfeetioa* lOfuO^gnitioB*/ i'U > A 
'vr A cognition ifr perfect I>a8 jtoiq^hwtHy^ when Jit 
^iK cognition) is unrrelnsal ; S^as.tPqaaKly^.yHheniiA 
ia distinct ; 3> w ta irelatiaiir ^whenit; i^trafi 'and 
fl^andladtly^ as to modality^ whmiit is certaib.. ;tv.:} 
Kv)I!VioBidered in (bote pqiata lof ;vi6w^ ^a n^i^giiitiQii 
iiih%iciAy perfect^ as to qiitotity^ wheA it/(a, do^^itf 
iMMi) lias pl^ectii^e tm&YersaUfy'(n»ivfiir8aIit^cofitbe 
^caption or of Hie rab)s. asioqttdity^wjbttliib^ha^ 
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^Mtke%d»tiholri€iiro(4istificlii^iRi in '^e concept 
tiQA)[^:^s' to reTaiton^ whe^n it bafl ottjktive tmiii; 
aiiii^^ finally aa to mbddity, wh^ it' faMts objec^f^ 
cscitaiAlty<!^ !" ^ '* 

'. : To! ihose Icgioal pl^rfecttons tlie fi^llaWing^ esChl^tU 
cati{xM^«ctions correspond tekiitrely to thoi^ fow 

ipiifrpoiiite:- ..>••■:'.': . 

6 lil^ ;the HH^thf^cal gnivfenw^Kty, This consints in- 
lkiemp^ahl«Miia d£ : a cdgmtkm to a mnHiiudi*^ 
dg^M> vniiifch MB^rvialor "examples^ to which ite iEip«i 
yttdstit!^ oa^ ha iiiadte^ aiid;by^ which it may >idM ^ 
i«afl*fiir^*hefbipbs0 of pc^tilarity 9 1 

,^|t tfaft/ertlaBtical dtttiitotaifl afc ^Thia Ml^^ ^i^tfnetHl 
ness Jhyniiotiiltioh; riwbai^yavt' absfarksil^ . 

conception is exhibited in the concrete by entropies^ 
or illustrated ; 

3^ the esthetical .truth. A merely .subjective 
flri^tiHiicti cmM^IEii but in the ^agt^eemenf of th#^ 
cogpaition with the subject and with thelaws ot'ftie 
^i^Mteratiee'of aaifl«/aitd by WlKftiquence is notlhin^ 
AMm tbftiiraiMittasalappearance; ^ V. 

Vil>>tl|c»^9tlhe(»oaK Certainty, Th&> d^endi upion 
wtyi|r;ULi<tec^sftry jn consequence of the testimony 
c^^thfi^.s^^e^ that is^^what is eojafirmed by Wth Hn- 
saiion and experience. 

In the perfections just mentioned two parts, mul« 
tiArioosnesa Md unity^ whose harmonious conjunct 
tion ^eoMtitntes jfiferfebtion in general; always occttf^^ 
"Vlllli'llhd »i4ersttandingt)ie unity lies in the con-^^ 
€«iptida'>rwuhf thesen^sesin the mittitioit. ^ 



* *  

. : M^V9 wijtifilriaaamM ftrilhout unit jt 'Ciiniiol^ M|fci 
i$m9i Aadjllanc^: is: truth' ilbei chief of ^all fperfoo^ 
tj^«; beca«|eit ii,iby the belfewnce of otir dbgni* 
tion to the object^ the ground of unity. And ewo 
i4)Ae estbdUeal {perfection tratbalwayif remiinsStho 
^ertttUi^ nine qua nout the clmf: negfttim cdndi|i#iij 
without which nothing can please taste : HrigreysaJiyi 
H'pnee needs, nobody hope to .make prbgress in the 
Wlk9 lettres, if be has npt foarided^ his^ cbgnilion'M 
logied perfeetim^ - > And>. as'iwbUv tiie itiimcter^ \^ 
Iheart of a gjeriittfly.betrhya ilbelfi in; tke tgretMH 
possible unionof the logiccdjwitbitiM&'i'teliMbfieat 
peif^tion ingeneralwithfwpMttbrsiiolilkmmlfedj^, 
tthM.itttendedatdnQeto^ifyaindftoibiitevtani. ^'^^n 
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iii^^^'  .;! '),;) i\\\(f l)fi.: J'i i;:;!-. v(l) I'.i ' '!<••♦ iivp-t 

Quantity. fhwUm^i ; : ^u Eteflm tw ^ J OMi 

Ht^ «/' (ei>^«riJo»i." " DmbrtkindHdH'^W 
the Horizon of our Cd^iHohl""\""'^'''- 

..The greatQe4S.(prt|quftn(fKti^) i<)f (POg^tion:!^^ 
ta^in a^wrp-fql4,s€iu8cu iWii-^ft^wr .e»t<M«Me^ nort 
ipl^sive. .T^eifarmeir c^fecs.tp t^fee sp)lMrei<if lUf/ 
nitiou and consoq^i^Uy ^c^ipsiMlbi « in its.; almiidAtifci) 
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ritiaftatictyi^itiMiHifanbu^ ^fc'JlMt^, to it* 
contentfi which regard the great kulne^ (VtdgUkig-^ 
itaUf) ^r • the/ bgtdal:iiHportafiictfJ 'mi 'ftiitility ^ a 
jii9ldtnqi;>it)irbvidJ9d' tfabtiit <tfl €0ii8)dk*ed| as^^tbtf 
|^iiiidi'Of<itiai}yiiand of !giint'itdM66qtietiC€f8-(^noriE 

In the eniargios ky£oaT,icognitidM'H>kr iti adfaii4 
tmi^ them torpeffection^ a»to their extennte^dan- 
f lit^ it i^ goMf * rfia calcotttte/howi fii^ a CDgnitioibt 
agrees. .¥ritfa( eflirdjadf^andour oafpiacities. -- l%is re-i^ 
69«tiQfl^.G$MicfltMithd deteittfaattiim of the (ktori4oli 
Q&iMir jcbgollions^ bywhidh.horisbn iff tq be uiilteri 
^tao^ Xbe adaqjEwtenaw of tUef qufiDtdiiitAQf all th«f 
«9gmt^i8,^'ihfriioapaditi0t>Bdith^ €1^^ of th# 
rabject. *' 

>s5li1»ejA0fli»m*ihayted^t^^ ! • ,>i '^^^^ 

i9ili» K^ieabyy acrordteg^ta theSiuettl^ OPt\k^'j^wtti 
«£;C€^itiOD nith! rapect to< the 9«ter^^ ^ llie^ Mi-' 
4ll0laa4in§f. \Vb.havb bere*lto>jud^>ko^ fiit Wef 
^i«igd';iii auriddghitioosy* bdw.far iftf^ah^A^^j^nf 
^mm; Mid (ho^&ridertaitxwgniltions' 8c^rV<^i>Mi!h^«{ 
tfi^al fe^vn foTimdaiuritirtbesei or tto >ttlbiM^^{A[<lili^ 
|)#|ic0gnitJoii%^dafidi)d8'{:i '«; . ^-^ ' -f, >' ' ' ^^ 
Jij;%;ie4h#kidlyy^atcardtq£; .to)taal«i>«iitb|ir«g«ifd<'tfl^ 
the interest of feeling. Who deterniitiei^hflr htSfi^ 
zqiijssthetically>_^ to accommodate the 

m^???^rf^?>!«f^P^it^^^ to.say, to 

f|^CtrJtlKNP^hr>KoW:s4tt fpiH»ml to acquire viid^ 
cognitions only, aa maybe ttniyersally communteated; 
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iuidcas pltiMMke clMt/if the llHlomte^uidiRivrlficii 

s. ^fldf 9,1 |(iActif»Jly» .'iccordhig : ioj 4hei Mifiigr 'llitt 

lMMlSy>fl» if it U <teter«iiMd ftcdordiiig^ toi thfcmflipi 
•nce^ which a'cognitiahi has AjskxvAr mbuSk}^'^U 
pilg^niatitd^Mid)iif:tiie gteatSit m * •) ^.^ 

^ii^^jhfknuM ihsii (MM^erost ^tile^jiiid^tfit ^Kiid 
^j|etefmioatiAn;o£!wtlal.iii^ ckri^km^v^iofi iriiMl 
h»iiBft|^ jknow^i and^ofi what; he; oAghti te» kdow.^ >(7^.^ 
itoAiii40«he thewfiliGally o^ hi^eriijr) 4c«eifii)fit(l 
IkhImpjiI p|urticitlarrrrdnd)il; fool^ ean te tbe^HmalP 
tet)i4iJlted{:;iii.Ahifi ptace^waiiiiHiy eonsMfet J|o{t|f 
«illk^ tttet x>lgtetfaK^ oc the. mfcgettivls/ ({i^ttt*«f 
view. .i)-iUlii8 

With regard tothe objiicteftlieifaomoit<ii,'^^^ 
Ulfwnf%biW mtJOQiiL l%e formeptiis/ nifQcii^ 
itMlPoibei»tlef« iULy> it is immensely great; i9r'4>^ 
^jilitQMpa)/)(iiQ9rle%e;hasjQb^^^^ Whiirwl'4llir 

Ifiti^aJlfeftri^Hi mayr.be fixed; it <for:eiampl«i^iMif 
^)^(ei90ined,to.|fiai*socl.ofiobje<ftsi tb iMbiclf (All 
i»SiiftAp»tigtJ (OPgnition ' jcatmot a :bei eatewded. > <> ktm 
With respect to the philosophical cogiiitt^ii -01^4*^4 
l^niilKivr f«fc:«ea«intoali go in iAu ^ piiati/ii^klv&VLt 

' J* J[Lttd#l^ag^ provided ^^Hi it sWteS) for ac'eo^plisfiibg oar 
^iCPy^ i^eosrdbg iKliSMD f«rtgf^tfea»^lMffoiigsi(<y'^3 



q<J9yt)i«^olMte ftnd utthrei:ibl horiEoafiir jfa»h^ 
1li4lirstopd)fti^e^4c«§priiAnce <il the b0iiildai^ii6IF 
^ IWQiAB Mgi^tiiHifl to thosfe ^ aU Iniinan pctrlWD^ 
tioi^/ii^ .^etuiti^^ ^ And t)ief efoteftfeqaestioiv Mfii^ 
ncn. ina^>itiSfi9aii 19 geaMral» knoii; ? noinoccorriiv;^'! 
.U:Tl)ei.,d«^iiunBiMa pf yflie: jiivatevliorixi#Hd0» 
^PMmIs^ ii^t|:yad)QM empiikal cbhdM<>nsfaod jpcoBlv 
QQI^id4rQ)lkini^{ftariiii8taa0e^ ofi ag«^ 0£atlCj:of(««U^ 
^S^tti^iliiisiheMprj die profeisktt, antt ifaany'tM 
Ijfc^.. rih^]t]sipaisticiiiiu-bkHlef>»€^ 
gMd ^o;itens|>Mial]k6wer8 of idnO#le%ep ^ndr iMd 
sMiooa ptcniiat to it;«;every: head m^rop0cikioii>:t|| 
t)M>iDdiWdua%ioerSl8 poweis^bd^ ofu9tti Irtdtidm 
Hi iI^«^ IttmaH;*^: I^a%;I>we^iliffjr rGMtataiwffoi^il 
bonitpil 4>f ^11^ fnaam akd^^f one o£sbiem»i<}v«MX 
}«tter[{ isquiites 2]pri«:q>lfeiv 'ia ^ older ) to hiitteiiiii^ 
i^didflig tbrtthe^ri^idikt ive ;^h'kiraw')(bci0oeMctfi 
Ijr}jMid wbatwe»c)anaDt'n:iJ '•'-)'^ k) r ob o.i/r .r^'i'". 
{< ! What t twe> ; cstaqol >kaofr is ^Irfnre bor '»kariMli> ; 
wUt ii*ie/ ieed({H0t) kdovi^ ov^ haYe<«to''6ce|t«|]iiti; to 
know^ withoul(>da9jll|qi9mii.'n VH« latfcr hovr«l«^ 
baaiiioldbuCMliflivalfs ^it& regwH tuiithls -or tothat 
parttiulatf prival&iendj^ to^ tbeihttaimn^ of f^faNl 
•eEU&Oi cpgriitfiiiiiiB intght^ inot ohlyooatrijlMiliPWiSi 
llliig^'htttaiirdn lie an' linpedifliimti: ; #>r,iiok:e|fbii 
tlo«^Hhou|;lv<tiie imy not> aitiAjwcbeidbie^lli^ ioe^ili 
utility^ k'ablibtatfdy tlMlMftairef eiyiofiipct; R k 



* 

witbirhkli 'grdit ifiM^^wh Ihe «iMi«^ 

with laborious indastry, ara chiliad <t>y i^ballM^ 
pAH, ivhen they! ask; What b'the %iBe i^ddbg io ? 
Th» questioii imrit ly no ineaufbeptit! by tkMM 
fdy>thar76'&iinInU>to)oec»py thetiiMli^ «ilM>at' tb^* 
Mata^et ;< •! t^i ^leietiet/: tippMe it i:JMid' tbFOW ^ it 
light ;onafi]r«nier possible inaAt0i\iw«M^e«' UMftI 
offpi^k.! . Evety. ihigicaiHyi perfect * boghtitionr «B>^aIr 
Imyt of iome.fiodsiblt lose; whicb^<<ihoagh»itlieliMfta 
Qi^BU>im;te<iit^ witt ^rbapa be.ifoiM'<mt' b^^^ 
liHty. : illadrf aotking ibeefi eVier <coBsiderdtl 'itiUfii; 
taiUmiotihi mmctB, but theik^ioiiitaiiia]' galb, tbetlf 
litility^ 'W^vl^uJdibSaie.^iieitiifiii'Brt^ !lMi 

fidi!tblit it 0iidi fltttitfaciion in Hidainuii' iiisighui Mft 
ytftcinMnre iUMtii ia tiie advantage thitfaiariMk ftotti Hi 
tEUi^.obMnralictii wMHlada ^aO'^eaa^fynasibyHl^ttfi 
A/ toM '£t^Il) ) biff, ami {/exQellencei .'qn ^thisr ioccaiidti^i 
lift ;fttMi Jttle ; meiniagxif t hkving^i.bndfecBtaadingi 
Men, who do not sec that^jmnabenryrihe bnotes; 
.TlBKii ftttfernd emUit, mindt Actfgui^nn, ami of fhy 
togjroVfiei!feolioBy/iM nut, totbd dunphied with tbdHr 
^Xtf nial whlehiUfiit ia thecapiiliQatioauf u : // . ; • i h 
J .. ,Aathat^l«hkhlJi<^vithQU* (lUf b#f liWvlf 
MbiVynOw It acbordiagt to) qtoYienw/iaf aofc. being 
atf^ei|pai<yitOi)ii8;(hia tenb^/ljinderKWodjin a ceiative 
!^l^)aidyi >b|r nOfmmba(iAitboi absolute onk> JjKfttl 
w}ii<^]«ts bdb)«d3Ui^lM>ti20Q(]if .we ahoul^inol 
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Wilb a «iewr to th« eniargtng^and to tk^ i4^' 
niming^ 0f (he b wn^fiineB ("the derwreaiUmJ Qi oht 
cogttitira^thefoUowing ritki are tobe nQomwAi^tH^t 
one mu^t^ ^ . -^ . . 

l/dfitepmiad hk boriBOH eariy^ yetMtiooDer, 
than he can do it himself; which coramonljr doflfl 
not happen before the' twentieth year >^ 

2, not isdter k eaiily and ofiteri (not fff^ ^Mm oAe 
ittmng^toanatMr); - ' 

' S, not mensiure thb homdn ol others by hiii dwilj 
-nor hold uieleiiy that .whi£h is of no use tO(hin>: M 
nvroafd be' nMadotts to preteiid to 'determine the 
boriEon of/ etbera ; betsiise one dM8inot!saffieittt^ 
^ow^ eiCbw the^r capadtiesv or their iYieifs ; 
'^ 4^^* neither ^exten^ it, : nor limit ii; > tool Mach. Bbr 
%e^ who vfiMtdknowlteoiiiyoh^ knows tiolUiiig at 
<1ait^ aiid who on* the eontraiy thiqks some ' thiB^ 
to not concern him often de<teittife himseif $ ^ 
wiieni foi^ idstance^ tlie^philbiiopher tlnnki ho can 
4owithottt history ; * 

and we shohld endeavour, ' 

5» preyiously to determine tiie abiolote homoh 
of the whole butnan fuce (as to the past and the fit- 
tare time), and in particuliir^ 

0, to determine the pla<^, • which Mr setence oc- 
cupies in the horizon of all knfbwledge. The uni- 
versal encyclop^edy, as a nhirersal map of the sci* 
e&fes, serv«i for that par^ose ; 

7t in the deteraiinatiod of a partiealar horixon 
to try carefally for what^ braneh of knonMge he 



Is imiioDuimoii. 

has the greatest capacity and in what he takes the 
Ipreatest- delight; what is more or less ifiecessary 
wfth regard to t^ertatn daties ; what cannot coQsist 
with the necessary duties ; and finally^ 

8, always to .^large more than to contract onr 
4iOTizQn. 

In genen4%we a^ednot be .apprehensive ftorn 
'4Jhe iNiIarging cC tboMiencea of whait d^Alenibe^ is. 
, For the load does not oppress us, ; but we «re alia 
loss foii Tooro for oar. knowledge. Oriticism'On.tea- 
ten,. OH history and cfti: historicaLwofks^ a'uiiiTOiv 
'lal spirit^ which extends- to) huoiaA: kaowtedgenia 
^tMty and not merely • in detail, will ! alilrays dtmi- 
nish theaphere without teinening this m^er.,.. Hsoh 
thing bat the dress falls, fvom tbe'oietal oi^ tbe biser 
yiAicle^ the .v/eil, which waa necctofftiry for a ^ei^ 
fitAa-iimt, drops; With, the {ea^rging <]£natwal 
'bistdty* . of; ikti jinathM»atic9> &o* : new> methods 
iwhiabsboiien-tbb^ old: matter and ^render, tbq fgneat 
number of books unnecessary, will b0 ; found ,oKt. 
Upon the discovery of spch^n^w methods and pHn- 
(Ciples |t will depend that w.e.^ witho)it clogging the 
ipemory^ c^n find every thing ^t pl^attsiire :with th$tr 
assistance. Hence will b^, who> like, 'a genius 
^had comprise hi&tory under ideas, which caa al- 
.^ays remain^ d^^erve well'of it. 

To the^ logical perfectiqp; of knowledge^ mtb re« 
gard to its sphere, ignorance, a negative imper- 
fecttoHf-or 9ii^in)pe^ec(jon.o^ want^ yt\mh^ ion ac- 
count of 4b^ KoMts of oifp anderst%i)diag;' remaifis iiH 
separable frofn our knoiyledge^ is opposed. 



Wi<K tnay consider ignorance both undeiP a sub:^ 
jeciiT^.anc] micler,an dbjective point of ^iew. 

ly Objectively taken^ ignorance is^ either a ma'^ 
tectal. or. a formcil one* The former consists in tt 
Iradt: <^ historical^ the hiit^ti in that of ratiopal^ 
cognitions. One must not be quite ignorant in j^ny 
branch, but, he may by all meanp limit the historic 
ea]>kaow]$dge in cfrder to apply the more to the ra-; 
tional, or cpnyersely. \ .^ 

2, In a p»ubjective sense, ignorance is^ either a 
learned, a sijientifici or a common one. Who dis« 
tinctly see« the limits of knowledge^ consequently 
the field of ignorjEince, ^here it begins— the philo^ 
sopher, for example^ who sees and proves how hit 
tte we ca^ know with respect to the structure of 
gpld for want of the thereto requisite data, Js ig- 
norant scientiQcally> or in a learned mannei;.. Hq» 
on the. other hand^ who .is ignorant without per-^ 
specting the grounds of the bounds of igaorance 
and giving himself any trouble on that account, in 
so in a. vulgar, not a scientific^ ' manner. Suqh a 
man does not so much as know, that he knpw^s no* 
thing. Fo;* one never can represent to himself hia 
Ignorance otherwise, than by science, like a blind 
man, who cannot represent darkness to. hiniself 
till he gets eyesight. 

The knowledge of one's ignorance therefore! 
gives us to presuppose science, and makes one mo«* 
destj whereas imaginary knowledge puffs up. So« 
craMi' ignorajiee was a commendable one; pro* 
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p«»fly i^eriiing^, a knowledge ^ bf hiit wiint <if know- 
ledge^ ftcc6rdin|^ to bk onn avowal* Coiiw^ 
qtetitfy thos^j who possens a gr^at deal of knowr 
li6d{^> &nd ai^e for all that astotiiihed at the quantnm. 
air what the^ dp not know^ cannot be reproached 
#ith i^orafice. 

' In general the ignoriiace in things^ whose know* 
redjgpegoea above our bovis&on^ id incnlpable; attdil 
may be allowed (though but in the relative ^enio) 
#101 re^rd to the speculative use Of onr cognitive 
ftlcttlty, provided that the dbjects lie, not above oniP 
liorizon^ but without it. But ignorance is disgrace*' 
Alt in things, io know which it it very necessary 
aiiid 6veh easy for us. 

Th^re is however a distilaction between being ig<* 
liMant of toy thing and ^king no notice ol 
it. It ill good to triike no notice of a great deal of 
that Which is not good for us tb know. Abstracftin^ 
ft Mill ifittinguished from both. We abstract frdtt 
i cognition when We tftke no notice of its appliiiii^ 
tion/ by which means we obtain it in the absttaet' 
sMcatt then consider it the better in the nnivafbal 
te a principle. Such an abstracting from virtajt 
Ikies n6t belong to our purpose in the knowledge dt- 
k thing i^ Useful and praiseworthy. 

Logicians commonly are historically ignomnt « 

Historical knowledge without determinate bound* 

Ifer polyhistory ; this puffs up. Polymathy is occupied 

iti the (^ygfiitidn of reason, Both hirtorical knowledge 

Itidkno^le^eof reason, extended ^fhMttJdelefttii^ 






tittiarboviidt^ may he denominated puMophy/ To him 
tofical knowledge the science df the'ftistramenjts of 
learnings philology, whicih comprehends a critiical 
knowledge of books and of languages ()itli»ratiijr(( 
and lingnistic), belongs. vi 

Mere poly history is^ so to say, learning, wimhr if 
ej^elopic, or wants an eye — -that of. phttoito^y j 
and a cy clops of a mathematician/ a historian, a 
matmml historian, a philologir or a Knguist^is astbiK 
hr> who is great in all these branches, but hcMs^ 
that M philosophy on them may be dispensed witllu 

The hamaniora, by which the knowledge of the 
aMienfs that favours the union of science with taste, 
polishes mdeness; and promotes communicabilityaad 
urbanity, wherein humanity consists, is undetatood* 

Thehumaniora then regard an instruction in What 
serves for -the culture of taMe conformably to thfe 
patterns of the ancients. To them> eloquentao^ 
Jioetry, the knowledge acquired by reading the das« 
rical authors, and many similar acquirements peiv 
lain. All this bumanistical knowledge may be oon* 
aidered as belonging to that part of philology, which 
is practical^ and ten<te thje most to the formation of 
taste, fiut^ if we separate the mere philologist from 
th^ humanist, we shall find them to be distinguish* 
ed from one another in diis, that the farmer seeks 
in the ancients the .Instruments of learning, th^ 
litter, on- the other hand> those of the forma^on of 

WbtxhdkiiUiHal or ihc htU^etprk ian hmnanist 
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ftccording tp contemporary patterns ia;1te liidtqjf 
languages/ He is therefore; not a man of leaimittg^ 
^for none but the dead lari^ages are at present 
learned ones— bat a niere dilettante ' (connoisseur) 
of the knowledgie of taste according td the niodej^ 
If i&oilt standing, in need of the ancients. He might 
be named the ape of the humanists The polyhiih 
torian most as a phiialoger be a linguist .and a iteft 
of litereitare^ and as a humanist, a classical scholar 
and an expounder of the classics. He^ as ar phi« 
lologist^ is cultivated, as a humanist^ civilized. ' ;: 
' With regard to the sciences there are tfio dej^e* 
neracies of the reigning taste, pedantry* and^gsb 
lantry. The one applies to the sciences foj^-^b^ 
school merely, and thereby limits them with respect 
to their use ; the other applies, to them for notMng 
but society or the world and thereby confines then 
with jespect to their matter. 

Either tiie pedant^ as a man of letters, is opposed 
io the man of the world and is a puffed-up man of 
letters without knowledge of the wotld, that is^ 
without the knowledge of communicating his 
science ; or he is to be considered as a man of abi« 
lity in general, but in forms only, not as to the es^ 
sence and the end. In the latter sense he is a picker 
of forms ; limited with regard to the substance of 
. tilings, he considers nothing but the outside. He is 
the unfortunate imitation, or the carieatuce, of a man 
of a methodical head. Hence may pedantry be d0- 
nominated the pftinfttlness and the useM^totoirfesi 
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«rYilc6ty (inicroldgy) in 'forms/ And <a form ^ 

the 8<iholftstic method oiit of the sdhool of that, sort 

.to to lie met with^ not only among; the learned, and ih 

ieaniitig^ but among other classes and in otheir thihgif. 

liihk etiquette, or ceremony of cotirts, in society-r- 

Jwfadtis itjinit a banting ^er forms P > In ^he arni^ 

«tt it not quite sOj ' though it seems sd.' ' Bttt in coii- 

venation, in dress^ in diet; in rc^igi^n, itiuch pe^ 

4aiitiy< often reigns. i: . 

f ! Andf etectn^s in forms suitableto the*ehd prd* 

-posied is prbfoundness (methodical/ scholliistib pes- 

lisctiQh).:; Pedtaitry it tfaMr an affected pk*<HV>ttfitf* 

ute^jiandgaUantlry^ aEs^ a Qibre courting of thb ^ 

ipvobation of>tastei ab<ttng^4>ut an affe«ta[tion'^ 

-p^pnlciiibf.; for^galtantry endeavours but torendQr* 

itself/ agiieeaUe td the reddir and tbereibpe not iO 

imhoh as to^offend bim:with a hard word; > ^'^ 

* '• 'ToaVoid pedantry; ettenitt« knowleii^d, not only 

kk the ttcieni^s themselves,- bat with regaM t6 thefr 

-Qsb/ lA ff^iihred. . Foi^ whieb reason iMkboidy bat 

tbe:iililin'0f truis ^erudition can detach himself frdth 

pedantry,; whicb is always the property of a limited 

miderstahding. 

' In the endeavour to procure to our cognition th^ 
perfection at dnce of the scholastic profundity and 
of popularity , without committing the above-mention* 
*«d faulty ^either of an efltected profundity, or of 
an affected* popularity, we. must above all things 
kokto the scholastic perfection of our cognition — 
^heK-ntethodBeal form of profundity-^and then first 



nHioo IfflTocid id the $eboQl. reaUy popular^ tlMtiil; 

lio'W»y w^r^nWrnxmSy, omimiuiicable to otbtitf^ 

that the prafmdity may not be supplanted ky ik^ 

popnlarky.' ,For> the sebola^tic peifection, witbott 

nr^fib^J} pcienee ware nothing bat a toy^ maitnot 

be ^aiVifiMd for the mke of the popahr petfoclioa^ 

jOfftp p)$«8e the people * / 

But in order to learn true popularity wemaat 

l^nd the ]»nc»eittii, for invtlince,;^ Cicenys pbilbso- 

^^hicat jviatini^, tbi^ poete, Horace, Virgil; &a»; 

.^HMOg^e 9iodeni95 Hmoit, Shfftcebur^/a^d maiijF 

^enig meoi wbobad^gfeai intefoouvve wttb'^e 

'ine6ii^4:D90Hd* .wjtbotit wWehf inteveourse it ii^ ai^ 

i^mwbh to be popular. For. true) popularity vo- 

(jiutfes mncb practical: knowledge of fli^ woAi, 

knowledge <i/^. the concepttont, of the taite» aindfof 

Dui^ii^fifiBatiotia of BiM, upon which, in the ejdii* 

)MtiQnan4!eveii{|ii(.the thoice aS fit eapt eaiiom tit- 

4|nate to^p(9|>Dlarityj mMtant attention if to be b(^ 

4owed. A. !coa4e9ceDdenoe of that, sort to the' «ii- 

Mi 

paotyqf the pablic andito the usual eapreasiomi, by 
which the scholastic perfection is not undervahwd, 
but the dr^9s of the thoughts so orderedi>as not to 
let tbe ffceffold-^^wbat: i^ lolethodical and 'iedinie^t 
of thfit' perfection — be seen (as we draw with a 
peacil liojes> upon which we write, and then ndb 
them out), this trqiy pppular perfection ^ cognition 
is* ia fact a grea(> and a rare perfiection^ which be- 
mwh insight in scieace. And it hai# besides 
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inany other merits,, this* one; th&t .it cail gitd a 
prooF of the complete insight into a tbin^^ For the 
merely scholastic examination of a cognition leaved 
behind the doubt. Whether the examination be not 
partial, and whether the (Cognition itself be of a v^t-* 
lote granted it by every body. The school, Ukd 
common^ense, has its prejudices. The one im^ 
proves the other. It is therefore important to try '^ 
togoition with men, whose understandings do hot 
adhere to any school . ' . <i 

This perfection of cognition, by which the cogsy 
Bition is qualified fbr an easy anii a universal com^ 
monioation^ might also he termed the external' m<^ 
tension, or the extensive greatness of a obgnitioai 
pfovided that it (a cognition) is spread externdUtty 
wnong a great niunb'er of men>« 

As there are so many land so various cogmtioiis^ 
one would do well to make a plan for himself, ac^ 
iMNPding to which he so orderi^ the sciences, as tibey 
miay agree the best with his ends and <eontribiite to 
promote them. All cognitions have a certain na^ 
inxH connexion with one another. If; in the endear 
vonr after enlarging the cognitions, thfis their cohe* 
rence is not attended to, the result of all great 
knowledge will be nothing but a mere rhapsody. 
But if one makes a principal science his end afi4 
considers all other cognitions as means onlyUO ac^ 
tomplish it, he introduces a certain systematical 
'ChttMcter into tiis knowledge* And in order to go 
to^w^, in the enlarging of oar iX)gnitions; accofd^ 
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mg \o a plan that is well ordered and suitable to the 
end prpposed^ we niiiBt try^to learn that coherency 
pf the cognitions among one another. A guidance 
to which is given by the architectonic of the sci* 
eoces^ a system according to ideas, in which the sci-' 
encesj with regard to tbeir affinity and their syste* 
matical conjunction^ are considered as a whole of 
](nowIedge interesting humanity. 
, M tQ.the intensive greatness of a cognition^ that 
is to say^ its weight or its great value and importr 
ance in particular, which^ as we have already re- 
marked* is essentially distinguished from the exten- 
sive^ the mere copiousness^ we shall make but these ^ 
few remarks on it : 

^ ij A cognition^ which refers to the greatness^ that 
is, the whole in the use of the understanding, is^to 
be ^^irtinguished from the subtilty in the small (mi- 

crologfy). : 

\\'% Every cognition that promotes the logical per- 
fection, as to the form^Js logically important^ &r 
exaiople, every mathematical proposition> every 
Jaw of nature distinctly known^ every right phir 
losiipbic explication.. The practical importance 
eannot.be foreseen; but must be waited fon 

■3, A cognition maybe difficult widiout beingxim- 
Iwct&nt, and vicever$a. Difficulty therefore de^ 
ctdos neither for, nor against, the value of the imr 
jpoftance of a cognition. This depends upon ibt 
gpeatneis or th^ plurality of the csonsequenctfa.. 
The more or the greater coQseqiten^s a cQt;iEiiti<Mi 
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is productive of, the more nse niay l)e WJe of it, thti 
more important it is. A cognition Wifhont wei^ty 
consequences is a useless speculation ; the scholai-' 
tic philosophy^ for instance/ is of this nature. 
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B. Logical Pwfection of Cognition, as ta 
Relation. IVuth. Material and/ormal 
or logical JVutk. Criteria of logical 
Truth. Falsity and Error. Appear- 
ancCi as the Source of Error. Means to 
atoid Errors. 

Truw is a chief perfection of cognition, nay^^ 
the essential and the indispensable .condition of all 
ka perfection. Truth, it is said, consists in. the 
agi^eement of cognition with the object In conse*^ 
quence of this mere nominal definition, our cogni: 
tion musti in order to hold good as true, agree with 
the object. But we can compare the object with ouki 
cogpilsion tiino other way, than by oar knowing^ it. 
Our cognition therefore must confirm itself, but 
which is aoti near . sufficient for ixnih. For, as the 
object is out of us and the cognition in us, we ^ever. 
can but judge whether our cognition of the. obn 
ject agrees with the cognition of the objectU 
Such a cirde in jospbiriing the ancients named dm^; 
lele. And the logicians were always reproaohed: 
with tjbis fviU by the sceptics, who remitvked^ that 
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it is witli^ that definitiou of truth jusi^as ;f one 
thoold in«kea deposition before j^ court and appeal 
tea witness, whom nobody know^,.but who has a 
mind to render himself worthy of belief by maintain-; 
ing, that he who has called him' as a witness, is an 
honest man. The accusation indeed is well founded. 
Only the solution of the aforementioned problem in 
•iisolutely impossible* 

The question here is^ Whether and how ht Qiete 
is a criterion of truth secure^ universal^ and fit to be 
used in the appligation ? For that is the meaning 
of the question. What is truth P 

To be able to answer this important question, we 
must distinguish that, which in 'our cognition be- 
longs jbo its matter aiid refers to the objeet,' from 
that which regards the mere form, as that edn^ion^ 
without which a cognition woald in general be , no 
cognition atiLll. With respect to thisJistihctiotibe-* 
tween the objective material and the subjective 
Cnrnal nefereiicejn our cognrtioiir^ ^be-above qaes* 
tioa divides (pto the two particular ones c ^ 

^ 1. Is there a universal material criteriM of truth? 
and 8. Is there a universal formal one? * 
' A universal material criterion of ^uth is not pos- 
sible i it is even contradictory in itself. For,- as a 
universal criterion that holds for all objects in generalf 
it would need totally to abstract; from all difference of 
them, apd yet, as a material criterion^ to extend to 
this very difference^ in order to be able to determine 
whether a cognition agrees directly with that oh* 



ject, to wfltch it is referredi tudnot vitb atiy'ioiie 
abj<$ctia genwd; l^ ^vtlridi holliiii^ aiatt is vMiid. 
In thia agreebieht of a icognition wilfc that deten* 
minate .obj^ct^ : to which ib Am idferred, ' ihatatial 
trath mqst hawevet coo^isS. For'a cogiHtiDn; wffich 
lirtth regard to one object is ti'ae, iriay : withi teganl 
to other Objects be false. It v is therefore, iatouitlj to 
require a aptversal material j[»*iterioii^ • of ibhaUk, 
which must at once abstract and notahstMC^ifrMaidB 
difference of K^jeqts. ;! -;. ;: ? .t , '» 

But^ if the' inquiry is. after /unWei9al'}fiQfftaal:ei!»- 
teria of truth, the decision^ that there may. by wXL 
jxiefiw be sw^^ . is ea^*) . ForifoinrnaL tmtb cbniists 
<|i^rely ia the agreement of togaitiooi : with* jjiffelf 

with tatalaibstraction fro.iaiijy[ objectfti^batelier'aitf^ 
fitom -all idiffereiifce ^of) tfaetai. AoA tl^r rartikersal 
formal criteria of truth conieqnently are n<^tbH^ 
but iintvarsaliogtcid .marib'^^of the agmeoienl of 
cognition wi<li itselfy tef (which, is; the}. same IJIm^ 
with the universal lawsiof {theruAdefstanding aad of 
rea'son. .' -■ " ^ * .•■.■»' i'..;...r-. .. u - • a 

Thete; Ibjrmala^iirersal oiit^ria^ • thoogh «^ f uflIU 
cieat for otgdctive trath^ aarto be coMideredas l(|i 
conditio sine qua non. t 

. For the question. Whether theeognitioa agtl^es 
with itself (as to the ibrm) i mlist ptoeede th« qHtfr 
tion« Whethe/it agrees with the object? Ali4 (b%l 
is the province of logic. ' . : , .^ 

The formal criteria of truth in logic mw, : . . v 
1, the proposition .of coatradktioii^ and^. .:^ ^ 
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S> that of sufiiaent rtaira. 
/ i By f he fonner the log^ical pomibilify of a cognition 
9 detel'inined, by the latter the logical reality. 
: 'iIV>the logical truth of a cognition belong, 

First, that it be logically possible, that is, not re« 
pi^ant jto itself This sign of the internal logical 
tnkfa 'hiwrever is only negative ; for a cognition> 
which is repugnant to itself, is fslse, but, when it 
Is not so, not alwkys true ; and. 

Secondly, that it be logically founded, thatis^ 
that^itiha^e, a; ^grounds and, b; not false conse-^ 
fences* '• 

This seoond criterion of theestternal l<^ical truth; 
relative to the logical coheronce of a cognition wiA 
groiimds and consequences, or of the rationalness of 
cognition, is • poiitivo. ' And the following^ rules fa<dd 

here:/ 

1^ Prom the truth of tfiio consequence the truth 
of th^ cognition as a' ground may be inferred, but 
only negtfiively : when one fahe consequence flows 
from a cognition, the cognition itself is false. For, 
vrere the ground true, the consequence would be so 
likewise i because the consequence /is determined by 
the ground. > 

' But Wei cannot infer conversely : vHien not a 
9kH>i' OoAsdquenqe flows from a cognition, it is 
true t' f<Nr We can dfaw true inferences from a fiihe 

gr6und. 

2, When all the consequences of cognition are 
^rue, Aie coguiticm also is true. For, were but 
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iBomething^ false in the cognition^ a false consequence 
too would have place. ^ i , 

From the consequence we may then infer. a 
ground^ but without being able to determine it. 
We can only infer a determinate ground, ^at it 
is the true one^ from the complex of all the come* 
quences. 

The former mode of inference, according t^ ' 
which the consequence can be but a negatively And 
pin^indirectly sutBci^it criterion of the truth of a 
cognition^ is termed in logic the .apagqgical (rmdw 
toUensJ. 

. This procediire, of iiphidi grieat use ii made in 
gieometry, has the advantage, that we need derive 
but one false consequence from a cognition to< prov^ 
its iaheness. For example, in order to evince, that 
the earth is not flat/ we need, without adducing po^ 
.aitive and direct reasons, but infer and conclude 
^apagogically, or indirectly, thus: Were the earth 
flat, the polestar would be equally high every- 
where ; but this is not the case ; therefore th^ 
earth is not flat. i . 

In the pttier, the positive and direct mode of in- 
ference (modus ponens), there occurs the diiK- 
culty, that the totality of the consequences cannot be 
known apodictically, and that we therefore are nctt 
led by this mode of illation but to a probable and a 
hypothetically true cognition (ahypothesij3)accordij9^ 
to the presupposition, that, when m^i^ycpp^ 
^ueuces are true, all the others may bpsq Kk^wisi^ , 
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"ytk may then lay doitn here three ^riheifites, as 
universal merely formal, or logical^ criteria of truth; 
th^y are, 

1, the principle of contradiction and of identity, 
by which the internal possibility of a co^ifion & 
'detenbined for problematical judgmentsr; 

2, the principle of sufficient reason, upon which ' 
ilhe(Yogica1; reality ' of a cognition depends; that 
it Is founded, as matter for assertive judgments ; 

t, the principle ot the exclusive third (princ^imi 
exdusi mediiinter duo eontradicioria)^ in which 
the ^logical) necessity of a cognition is founded ; 
that we^ must necesnirily judge so and not other- 
wise, tbat is, that ' the opposite is false^-rfor apo? 
diclicill judgments. 

' The contrary of truth is falsehood which, if it is 
b^d truth, is named error. An erroneous judg- 
ment (f<ir error as well as truth is only in the judg^** 
M^ftt) is therefore dUdh a one, as takes the appe^p- 
fiince of truth for trtith itself. 

How truth is possible; is, us the understanding 
acts here on its essential laws, easily ktiown; 
' But how error in the formal sense of the word, 
that ir to say, how the form of thinking contrary 
to the understanding is possible, is difficult to be 
comprehended, as it is in general Qot to be compve- 
hetided how any* one power should deviate from i^ 
.own essential laws. Wie can therefore seek 'the 
gfi6ufjd of errors just as Utde in the understendinl;^ 
itself and( its essential ktws^ as in the limits of the 
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miidftistaiiiiing> in wliioh the €i^ii9e of jgnomibeej 
but by no meant that of error,, liea. Had we no 
olhei' cognitive poir9r, than the Qnderftanding, we 
should never err. Bat there Jieci in ns yet anothw 
lindiipeDsft^ble source of cognition^ .tl)e «enfitiT|tyi 
"nhicfa •upplijwi us with matter for thinking and acty 
aiK^rdiDg. to :Other lawSi than the nndersttiqding 
dov^. ;Bttt from the sensitivity con^ider^d in an4 
bjrJ)tsel£ eiTor eaqnol arise neither; because iht 
senses never judge. 

Tlie ground of the origin of all error must ten- 
4fiq[9cv|itly be; looked for no where but in the. insen* 
sihte inAuencse ^ the. sensitivity on the intellect o^ 
jnore aecurately spefikingi on Judgiuent; This io^ 
fluence makes w in judging hold merely subjective 
gBonhids okgeptive .one% and by cmsequence take 
tkilief e appearance oi truth f Qr truth itself. Fof 
therein consists the very essence of appearance 
w^kb is on ., that account to be considered as a 
ground fi^ holding a false cognition true. 

iVhat makes error possible is therefore the ap« 
pearance, according to which the merely subjective 
w the judgment is exchanged for the objective. 
I ^ a. certain sense the understanding too^ provi- 
jd«d ^ftt it» for want of the requisite attention to that 
inf u^ce qf the sepf itivity, is led by the apgearance 
•aiwug from ,it to hold merely st^lgective tletettnina- 
tivfffcdr jii^gment objective ones, or to admit that» 
wlHe|^^>is.not true b4t according to laws of, the ^ei^r 
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«fcA£'tli« 6btMf> of %frtii-s. . 

* Oalf tfU^fettk^ ighdrance (Hfefi lies in tbe Kuto 
IfP^ ftnd€ntBiidirtg^ ; tb« fault of errdr we Haveto 
«iltttfMlte tb oahelt^. Nature 'hlB denied 'm aMk 
USAnM§6, «he leatett m in the inevitable igfiolmiiM 
^«6Artl6h; jret «he <doe8 itdl Oc«Midn etMNr. I^it 
^dWi^ f^fopamtf ib judge and lo dfscide even 
^eik We ai^hot able to d6 my, because «f ibfe Itflli- 
taUon of our faculties, leads us. 

 AH^Bf^of >Sb^«v<eri Irito #hich th« hiiffiiiii mler- 
ifttMiAgf 'citn fill), is btit partial, and in etery>«fi«- 
•i&^ottiijttil^hl^nt tbere must idwayi* b6 fiMiietUiiig 
tftifrJ For rf tdSl eirtof #«e an ofUpogiNiWey tgaiml 
fliM ^#ii hff.ifik understanding R6d «r teison. > ^ 
^'■'t\rRH M^at^'fo Whit ifc true AiAerroneovsiaanir 
%<^itioh, We distfinguisb ah^iH fiMW a €Hli« 



'' ^A tdj^UoHi- vfiieit it Jsatfe^alte to its objector 
when with respect to its object not the smtdleM ttr 
'iw has pfebe, is etticl; it; Wh^tt errors Htey be' (nit 
Htith an impediment to the design, is cruder ■"■ 

This distinction res;a¥lls the larger or thejtHdlfr 
d^elitmnateness of our tdgnitnn. At first it is 
%»thfeiifnes necessary to determine 'ft cognition ttt -a 
liit^ir sphei'e, particularly id historical things. But 
in cdgnittonis of re^U eVery^ing niulit be exiielly 
'(strUte) deternined. In the ki^ detefthtHAtkm 
tt h siiid^ a cognition is deterndifi^^l ptiBtet, pn^dpt^. 
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error, but which iMy'ttftV^t^ 4^eiwii|iite' 1^ 

^sitri9,tefc(Mei for a ittick one; Cai('{Bi«itiinfley'4fti!iMl» 
4in dfnmbnlity, m trbieh ^verji! tMngitnuit lie^^ 

llp»EngttihjialitiidiawiiiM« ij > '^ of 'r^HK../o tJ 
r Froflt fliQ exaeiniess; jis aititi{[tatiyQ.|)trfi»Btio9 
ofic<^nitiootrHak8 the fiagn^ioii i^a^ALn caaaois Mi$ 
e^gipomi to thBiii^^^^'ti4i^ 
imfeettaaof k may^rttU h^^disliiiiigtfit^^ » ;q<; 

)u Ar cpig^ktt of A rtktfif^ i^haH) c^-^^uviMeyif ni^iift 
j|iiMl:iiaaally atcapes ttt^iatteiitiohfQfiolluart^vif nhh 
tila</ '^I(rcim$eqtteMljtvreqtii«69'a (faightr'deig^ 
f^kM^om af»d>a graater; axertioa ^ tbe <jotaIlectiMl 

r 

n^Mam^ Uaiile/ aR siriitikyj beeaase thay .caiqtot 
|ittaib;it; ;;fint*U ia itsflf' doas honotf to tfaae' ladder^ 
Btandti%y aad^ ia, fffOTided that it isia^Ued iAmk 
<fl^Qck waitliy of oWrvatioRj even <raei^rioi}f aid 
necessary. But it, when die satne^ead: fluighb be al^ 
4ainAi dHFitb lesa. attratuiti aad: affjHrt of ,lbe cutier- 
iBitaiidiag!, thanis usad^isatiseieafaaLpaBseii Mf^'ve 
JbUinto sabtikiet, which are difficalt^.ibiit of:iiD 

As the cmde is apposed to the eaad/^the gtbstis 
to the subtile. 
From^he nature of «rror, iii whose coneei^OD, 
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»i#0.tev»3tli<M4y remarked, bnides lii^i^^ifthe 
•pfwaimocte ol^ trath « cotttained: as: an:^ ttMtedai 
niark> the follomng^Tiile, Mihicli istiaiportaolf4b:4lie 
tiirth of oat cognition/ uafoldg itself : ' ' 
''.III order to avcrid etirors (and tio error islitt^ leairi; 

ibiolutelyineritabK thoogh it may be ao r^aiindgT 
to tbe case«, in which it is, even at the risk of - nr^ 
ing, anavoidable for uft4o judge) mt.c must* ismteinoat/ 
to discover and to explain tbe adtirce of th«|n^«*a|k^ 
peavance or 8eiBl]9>^ee. But that few ptfiloeopMera 
liaviedoM»' llisy have cmly >a[kdeavoured ip)jdli«> 
teminethe errors themselves, without sheiwMg^^lia 
appearance^ whence they arise. Thd disebverinf 
ind the salving^f the appearance, howeverr i^ of 
miacb greater aervice to truth, than the dimst staipp^ 
ia]pof'errp9tdiiBihselves, l^y whidi tbeirsoai^ee cab* 
41^ be ' stopped ap, nor can the t^mo appcaiteo^ 
because it is not known, be prevented from laadiog 
^gaimAOt errors in other cAses. Eor/if we^tf^ even 
QohviaGed of having erred, there still remains Ixsils^ 
if the appearance itself, which fi^rras theba^s of our 
ievKor^ is not removed,^crupIes, little as we can fid? 
<luce' to thetr jostification. ^ i 

: Besideij by explaining theappeanance weidoihe 
earring persoi| a sort of equity $ For> nobody wiH 
'allow, :^tiie ba^ erred without some <Nie appear- 
ance of truth, which perhaps might have. deceived 
^ae B^ore' aeale ; becaase Uie Mress ^ of the allatr 
rents upon subjective grounds. 
. Ap error, ^hen the appearance is obvious, to comr 
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turn eeme, -uimmei^ an ifisij^idi^ ^^ 
fFfaat«Ti^nmeti::ofi. absurdity k a]^^3'8 a pemtiil 
ohe/tfkrhidi we*wmist avoids pattkulariy iftitiie ^CiH^ 
weting tff Errors. < ' > 

v^S^or to him^ who maitntainis ,dn absurdity^ ^Ute>mpr 
fmpaiae^ which forms the basis of this^evidsiit 
falsity, is»not obvieus. . This appearance .mast Ant 
te madedbvfrius to hikn. If.ihe stHl coatinoes) to 
ttaintaiii its be is insipid ind^c^; Imttheii *iHftbiiig' 
aiore caiif^ done witib hini»> He iM thev^* va^^ 
^hHwd/Uimn^bblb' 4nca|»bitir 4nd anwoT«h]r^of'i«H 
)tuttmr,i6itani0AoikUtid reftitatilm. FiMr .w^oafim^ 
ypspdr^y w^kiMtigi pmyetc^rpMrsiMi tfattl iMPiavli^ 
surd ; in this case all reasoning wofe in vaii|i White 
wieipi^ieiiilie^absvrdity wei^eak ao1dfigi0r tD4he . 
<dtKng ' p0rwB>. fooi :a6 :the <rationiJ mdn; . 1E3^e»» 
.lidirearer, Ae discovery of itbe absvrdtty ('iedueth 

' iU}kniMpid'i mmr tMy^ he namdl'siioh a 

ionoaaikolUligV'aotisd inu^ as oven appdliV|ihce« 
.senm/itf fear: mui»case; M* a gross error is thaf^ 
whichietiswes'^orance in common cogtfttioii ^ a 
want ^ cooDOioa iattention. 

Error in principles is greater than ^t in U»eir 
ajf>plicationl 

An external mark or an external test of truth is 
the comparison of our own judgments with those of 
others*; because that which is subjective is not in- 
herent in the same way in all others, by consequence^ 
^he appearance may be thereby explained, lienco 
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19 ibf; nitempatiiMlity of the .jiuigBteiits.iil. o#th69 
|«iUi'i»^r;to he con»dfi»ed m an txMrMl-^rk^ 
4KP1V lin4; a9 a bint to kiYMtigatf 0«ii {NTOteedtngin 
judging, but not immediately to ffiJMi It fin. thai 
Mconiit. / For we may perhaps beHgbt in tbe:iBng 
and wrong in thQ iHfiarier mily, thatvist .thiapB% 
:9attndti^4;:>. ,-' •. , • • ,- 'b\ 

o) GommofHiette isriiA . itgdlClQ0 a tomihifeteej M 
^■cbver ibei faalts <}fjtite:afctifiGiaI nafe:o£lbej|Qiavs' 
atandhig^dtbatai t^lsay, foijEMit 0fie*« idf /ci^hi 
llanlrin|;r^(4n th^.fpfi^/ilbtm^ ttte;af JKJLtpftnihjfcoc^gb- 
^alMallM, w^n jy^AQoaitooa imdcffMaailli^Tialstad 
ail Aleii far ltie(|iaf 9Qia)»f jti4gii^ «£ti|a ?%h^«p 

§SiiM€ 9p&C»ui)atim« : ^r:\. . -o' ' ^ .^ -' ou ciii) (ti ; L>. :? 

oii Uoinn^. ;nifea Mifl. ttaditiiKif dt aar liidiagi f «rar 
jft>i^eral are^. l^To ibinktfcir>:biiehp tt|f/ $^ fib 
aiaMftaia>aa^B adif.im.tbe ^pimseoot Mndthet,^ mrkA, 
Always to think cojwiatenlfy'Mritti oiiy«'.arif/<« (l%a 
fOidVia laf 4iiakiag^ laii^jaiie'a satf rai^ba ^iatingiish- 
ad'bselh^ffl^MQiinalioa of the enltg^utodr vMqfiiif 
.tiiiilfcibg9\tbat #f putting qi»j sd^^m thiakii^i Hi 
4^ pjbce^ §S , anaU)eir>i the enlargj^ r ^and that ' ^ 
alVrays thinking consist^tly withoone'a nsdf^ the 

M«l«Qf}aoatSal^l« Bblidt . , : /; . 
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C* Logical PerfecHon 6^ Cognition'^ 1^ 

.Quality. . Charness/ [Conception of 

. Mark in , jfeneraL . Various sorts ^^ 

Marks. J^^termination of th^ h^t^^ 

Mss»nc0.of a Thing. Its Distim^^ 

ftom th» rsui Essence. IHsiineitt»s0i^ m 

higkar Degree of Cleok^twss. EstkO^- 

cal and Logical Dii^inctneM. ' Diidrth 

pttHdo het^6m analytic and ifj^tiktie 

PistinStneat. ' ^ ^ 

: fBltl bttman cogfnition k on the side :o£.theiun- 
dKrAttnding <iiwiinive ) that b, it is acqi«ured bf 
KMjlQiofi'eprest^Matiotis, t^hichmakea gn>a«dttf 
wilfpitiofi of that w ftibh is comnon to several thingt^ 
omsaquelitfy by means Of morks^ as suchl. .We 
kfitw thiags tbetl by marks only; 
' A ttiatk iis in a thing diat, ithieh makte ap a part 
of its cognition ; or (what amounts to the same) ti 
f^af tia} representation, provided that it is consider* 
ed'aiagsoand of eogmtionitf the whole reprbsen- 
tion. By consequence all our conception ase 
•tiaiici aad all; thinking is nothing but a sepvesent* 

ins by ttie^nF'OfmarkB. — - 

.Evqpx .ipnark in^.be considered in two jjiomti^dF 
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Fint^ at a representation in itself ; and 

Secondly, as belon^ng, as a partial conception* 
to the whole representation of a things and thereby 
M a ground of cognition of this thing itself. ^ ,-.. 

AU marks^ considered as grounds of cognition, 
are of a twofold use ; either of an internal^ 6t of an 
Mtertial. The internal use consists in derivation. • 
in order to cognise the thing itself by marks, as its 
grounds of cognition. The external consists in 
coBipariton^ provided that we cancumphre. a tiling 
with other things, by means of marlps according to 
.the roles of identity and of distinction.^. 

i^mong the marks there are many specifical dis- 
tinctions, in which the following classification of 
those are founded : 

1^ Analytic or synthetic marks. fFiiCMie aniipar* 
tial con^ptions.of Ae actual conception (IMFkidifit^ 
form to ourselves in Unp concqpiion)^ tbese^ ^pif* 
tiat ones of the merely possible whole conceptiiM 
(which must consequently be first formed by a sgn- 
thesis of seveml pafts). The former ^re all'eoii- 
ceptions of reason^ the latter may be those of ex- 
perience. 

2, Co-ordinate or subordinate. This divisiOKiiof ^ 
marks regards their connexiop beside or Qnder.<tne 
anodier. . . j 

. The marks, if each of (hem Js repn(9ente4.li»:jMi 

. 1 "^  I I  mn ii^^l  I I iMi II iii—« ■ill 1 ^4 .1 i im pii I L yi ^ L i j 

^ Not div«nity, but distinction or difFerence it the tontmty 
of Identity or Bameoeu ; diversity is tllat if simtiititde or like* 
Bfis« Many of oiur authoiy confouad tlietc coatmles. T* 



immedibte mark of the thing, dre co-ordinate ; and> 
if one mark fs represeirtedojily by means of ano* 
iher in the thing, subordinate. The conjniic- 
tion of ihe dotard inate marks id ad to amount to th6 
whole of the conception is named an aggregate; 
the cOT\junction of the subordinate ones, a series* 
That, the aggregation of the co-ordinate marks, 
mdkes up the totality of the conception, but which, 
with tegard to synthetic empirical conceptions, 
never can be completed. 

l^he series of sbbordinate marks falls, a parti 
ante, or on the side of the grounds, upon itisdlvabl6 
liidnceptions, which cannot on account of their sim- 
plicity be farther dissected ; it, a parte post, or witb 
respect to the coii^i^quences, on the other han^/ is 
infihite ; because we have a highest genus, but not 
a lowest species. ' 

 • • • « 

With the synthesis of every new conception lA 
ffie aggregation of co-ordinate marks the extensive 
or diffused distinctness increases in the same mannef 
as tirith the farther analysis of the conceptions iii 
the series of subordinate marks the mtensive err 
deep distinctness doeii. This sort of distinctnfess; 
as it necessarily serves for the profundity or solidity 
of cognition, is chiefly the business of philosophy 
and, particularly in metaphysical perquisitions, car^ 
rJed to the highest pitch. ' 

3, Affirmative or negative marks. By those we 
know what the thing is, by these what it is hot. 

nnie negative maikssave to keep us from'errors.. 
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Hence are they when it is impossihie to eminneees^ 
sary, and necessary and of importance in thibn^ 
CfMes only, when they keep us from an important 
/error, into which we may easily falL For instance, 
wj^h regard to the conception of a being like Go^, 
tlie negative marks are very necessary and of mo» 
ment 

K By affirmative marks we haye then a mind to un- 
derstand something ; by negative ones (to which all 
marks whatsoever may be tamed) only not to mis^ 
understand or only not to err in it, even should we 
learn to know nothing of it. 

4r, Important and fertile or empty and aninw. 
portant marks. 

^: A mark is important and fertile when it is a 
ground of cognition of great and of numerous qcm- 
sequences, partly with regard to its internal use (|he 
iise ii^ the derivatioa) provided that it ij» sufficient, 
in order to know by it a great deal of the thing 
Itself; partly with regard to its external use (the 
use in the comparison) provided that it serves to 
know, as well the similitude of a thing to many 
other things, as its diversity from many others* 

Besides,, we mu^t here distinguish the logical im,- 
portance and fertility from the practical— utility* 
^5, Sufficient and necessary or insufficient and 
contingent marks. 

A mark, provided that it suffices alwayt to dis^ 
tinguish the thing from all other things^ is suffix* 
cient^ otherwise it is hisufficieut^ as, for exaoiple. 
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the mark of balking of the dbg. "But the 'snfficlenjcy 
of marks, ati well a» their importance, is to Be de- 
termined in a relative sense only, with reference t6^ 
the ends, Which are intended by a cognition. 

Necessary jnarks finally are those, which must 
always be to be met with in the thing represented. 
Such marks are termed essential too, and stand op- 
posed to the unnessential and contingent^ whicK 
may be separated from the conception of the thiiig. 

But between the necessary marks there is y<et a. 
distinction. 

Some of them belong to the thing as grounds ot 
cfher marks of the very same thing ; others again 
as consequences only of other marks. 

The former are primitive and constitutive marks 
(essentialia in sensu strictissimo J ; the latter aie 
denominated attributes ( consectaria, rationala), 
and pertain likewise to the essence of the thing; 
but only with a prS^Viso, that they must first be de- 
rived from those its Essential parts ; as, for instance* 
^ the three angles in the conception of a ' triangle 
from the three sides. 

The unessential marks also are of a twofold sort : 
(bey regard either internal determinations of a 
thing (modi), or its external relieitions. For ex- 
ample, the mark of learning denotes an intern^, 
determination of man ; being a master or a servfinl^ 
only an external relation of him. 

The complex of all the essential parts of a thing* 
W the sufficiency of its marks as to co-ordination 
or aubordination* is the ssence {caftipUxM notafum 



prmUivorums hUeme concq^tui jiato n^^eUn^ 
limn ; 9* complexus notarum, conceptum aliquem 
fripiitive- canstituentii^J . 

Bat ill this definitioB we rouaC by no means think 
liere of Ihe re^ essenpe or the essence of nature of 
tlain^^ which we never can know. For, as logic 
abstracts from all the matter of cognition^ by conse^ 
^^nce from the thing itself, in this science nothing 
,%t the Ipgtcftl essence of things can possibly be oa 
^e carpet. And this we can easily know. For 
hereto belongs nothing farther than the ,knowledgfi 
of all the predicates, with regard to which an pb- 
jjectis determined by its conception; whereas iq 
the real essence of the thing ^esae ret) the knowledgf^ 
^£ those predicates> upon v^hicb. all that belopgras 
ft determinatiire to its essence depends^ is required^ 
If we chuse, for instance, to determine the Ipgiod 
essence of a body, we have no. occasion to j^eek for 
ihe data to this in nature ; we need but turn pur re-« 
flection to the marks which, as essential parts fcoitT 
0titutwa, rationes), originally constitute its fi^nda^ 
mental conception* For the logical essence is no- 
thing but Thg first fundamental conceptioaaf^att 
the necessary mark^ of a thing (esse conceptusj. 

The first step of the perfection pf our cognition^ 
as to quality, 14 then the clearness of the cognition. 
Tbe distinctness is a secojad step, or a higher degree 
of clearness. This consists in the clearness of thcf 

marks. 
In the first place, we must kk general distinguish 

here this logi»l diitinctaess from the estheticai^ 
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The finmier d^p«ii(b upon tbe ofaje^tite^ iht litter 
upon the gulgeetive^ clearnesls of the mftrks* That 
js a clearness by co|iceptk)tis, this a clearness by tft^ 
tiiitioR, The latter speeies of didtini^tness cdnsistt 
(hen in a inere rJiraeity ktid inteltigibleii^ss^ that ft 
tQ 8ay>. in a mere clearness by exfinifples in the cott^; 
^£mte(for many tbinj^s^thatare'not distinct msiy hi 
intelligible, and eontersely, many things that are' 
dfficuU to be understood^ beeaase' they Vefer back 
ta remote niar)cs> whote conMiriOti ^h ihtuition is 
jiofe possible but by a long s^riles^ ;nay bedlistind). 
t The objective distinctitess often <iccas!ons snjb^ 
jective obscurity, and conyeriielyi -Hende is thi 
logiiOal difitiilicthess seldom possible bot to thesis- 
advantage of the esthetieal^ aad, t^ ver$a, the 
esthetical distinctness by 'es[ani{rfes and Itk^nessei^ 
which are not qmitf, adequate^ bat taken a^ofdtng 
to a certain analogy only, i^ often hurtftil to ihe 
logical. And besides^ examples-iti geneitel are not 
ttarks, and belong, not as pafrts to the concjeption^ 
but as intuitions for: the as^ of the eonfceptioii 
only. A distinctness by examples (the mere intek 
ligibleness) is therefore of quite another sort, fbaii 
the distinctness by conceptions as raaits. Perspi^ 
euity consists in the conjunction of both, the esthe- 
|ic 0^ popular^ with the schoiastte or logical, dis« 
tinctness. For, by a perspicacious bead we under- 
stand the tfJent of a laminous eahibition of abstract 
and of profound cognitions, suitable M the eapa« 
city of i:onuiionrseHe« 
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.Iff tbe.8ec0ii4 place/as to the logical disiiiictiie» 
ID particular^ it» if all the marks^ which cdlecUydy 
talcen make up the wbcde conceptioD^ have reached 
clearness^ may be named a complete oae. A con** 
ceptipn^ on the other hand^ may be completely dia* 
tinct^ with regard to the totality either of its co* 
oittinate^ or of its snbordinate marks. The exten- 
sively, complete or sufficient distinctness of a con* 
ception; which is also termed the amplitude^ cciii* 
sists in the total clearness of the co-ordinate marks. 
The total clearness of . the subordinate mairka coa« 
skitotes the intensively ^mplete distinctness — ^£he 
profundity m solidity* 

. The ^rmer species of the logical distinctness 
may be denominafeed the external, the latter the in^ 
tomal completeness of the clearness of the marks^ 
This, can, be obtained from the pure conceptions of 
i^fnspn pnly, an4. fi'om arbitrarioos conceptions, but 
not ^om empirii^l opes. . 

Iit^e extensive greatness or quantum of distinct* 
toess, provided that it is not abundant^ is named 
prepision. The amplitude and the precision toge- 
ther make up the adequateness (cognitisnem^ 
qua rem ndaquat).; and in the intensively adequate 
cognition in the profundity conjoined with the 
extensively adequate one in the amplitude and 
the pre/^i^ioo, the consummate perfection of a 
poga\\^oti if^aniummatu eognUionia perfectioj (as 
to quality) consists. > 

' Since it is the business of^ logic (as we^ have aU 



ready remarked) to render dear concept^na di/stinct, 
the question now is^ In what manner it does, so, 
I The logicians of the Wolfian school .plape ^I the 
rendering of cognitions distinct in their mere dis* 
section. But all distinctness does not depend m>oii 
the analysis of a given conception. It thereby 
arises with regard to those marks only* which ^re 
thought of in the conception, but by no means with 
regard to the marks, which are first ^dded to the 
conception as parts of the ^hole possible concep- 
tion. " I 

That sort of distinctness, which arises^ noibxtbe 
analysis, but by the synthesis of the macks, is : sjo- 
thetic distinctness. And there, is consequently an 
essential distinction between the two propositions : 
To form a distinct conception and/Torender acoi^r 
eeption distinct 

For, when we form a distinct conception, we b^ia 
with the parts and proceed from them to the whol^ 
In this case no marks \^i exist ; we obtain them 
first by mains of the synthesis. . From this synthe- 
tic procedure then the synthetic distinctness arisen 
which, as to the matter, enlarges the conception by 
that, whi6h is superadded to it as a mark in the (pure 
or empirical) intuition. Both the mathematician 
and the natural philosopher use this synthetic pror 
cedure in. rendering the conceptions distinct. For 
all distinctness of the properly mathematical, as well 

of all other efnpirical, cognition^ depends upoo 
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mil ehlatgeiti^iit of it of this sort by a synthesis of 
the marks. 

But, when we JTender a cdnception distinct^ our 
"cognition by no means incf eascs^ as to the matter, 
by this mere dissection^ The matter^ remains the 
bame ; only the form is altered by our doing nothing 
but distinguishing better, or learning to know with 
a clearer consciousness that^ which lies' in the given 
conception. As by the mere colouring of a map 
nothing more is added to the map itself; so by ihe 
mere clearing-up of a given conception by ineans 
of the analysis of its mailcs, the c6nception itself is 
not increased in the least. 

The making of objects distinct belongs to the 
isynthesis/ the making of conceptions distinct/ ib tfate 
analysis. In tfie latter the whole precedes the parts^ 
in the former the parts precede the wholel Thts 
philosopher renders* hone but given conceptions dis-< 
tinct. Sometiines one proceeds synthetically, ev^ 
when the conception, which he has a mind to ir^tr- 
der distinct in this manner, is already given.. This 
has often place in empirical proportions, provided 
that we are not satisfied with the marks already cbn^ 
tamed in a given conception. 
/ The analytic procedure^ in order to beget dis- 
tinctness, about which procedure only logic can be 
dccupied^ is the first and the chief requisite in reri'^ 
dering our cognitionsr distinct. For the more dif'^ 
tinirt our cognition of a thing is, the stronger and 



the n&ore efficacious itcaA be. Only, the aiiftlj/;si$. 
Inustnot go sofar^ as at last to occasion th^ olgect 
itself to vanish. . 

Were we conscious to ourselves of all that wbti^ 
weknow^ we could not but be astonished at tlie 
multitude of our cognitions. 

As to the objective^ value of otir co^ition in 
geu^ral^ the follpwrng degrees^ according to which 
it (our cognition) can be increased in this respect^ 
may be conceived : 

Representiko .something to one's self^ is the first 
degree of cognition or knowledge ; 

Representing to one's self with consciousness or 
FEacjEiYiNG (pereiperej. something, the aecond ;* . 

Kenning fn<>^eer^^t somethings or repjrfesent* 
ing to one's self something in comparison of other 
things as to identity^ as well as to distinction^ Hi^ 
third; 

Kenniug v^ith consciousness^ that is^ focNislNa 
(cQgnoscereJ something, the fourth. The brot^ 
kens objects, but does not cognize them. 

Undehstanding .''mteWigere^, that is, cognising 
by the understanding by means of conceptions^ or 
conceiving of something, is the fifth. This is very 



* Should not appkbhbni>ino, or receiving into the empiri* 
cal cunsciousijess, have a place here and precede perceiving ? T. 

f Must not we use Keniting here^ in order to distinguish be* 
tween this degree of cognition and the hi^est degee of holding 
true, Kuowiog {icin) t ur what other jfrord have we in Eog* 
liih? T. 
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dSiCitict'from cob^rebendiag. We can conomeof 
tMny things^ though v^e eaotidt comprehend tkem^ 
for example^ a perpetuum mobile, whose impouu 
Mity is ' ih^ A in the mi^chanics. 
' CogniBitig Mhiethin^ by reason^ or per«pe€Tik# 
fperspicerej or having an insight into it^ k the sixth. 
Wer Mach this in few things^ and car cc^ttions 
grow fe#er and fewer^ the more we advance them 
tOiwards perfection in point of value. 

Comprehending somethings that is^ cognising it 
t^ treason a priori, in the degree sofficient to our 
purpose^ is the seventh and the last Foi* all our 
tOiApMfaehding is but relative^ that is to say^ suffi- 
cieht fbr a certain purpose ; we comprehend no^ 
thing absolutely* Nothing more than what the 
uatbeiiiatietan demonstrates can be comprehended i 
tok instan^^ that all the lines in the circle are pro« 
portional. And yet he does not comprehend how 
it tiv^pens^ that so simple a figure as a circle has 
tikese properties. Hence is the field of conceiving 
or of the understanding in general much greater^ 
than that of comprehending or oi reason. 
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Jjogical Perfection of Cognition as to 
Modality. , Certainty. Conception of 
JEfolding^true in general. Modes lof^ 
JHolding'true : Opining^ JSeliemtug^ 
and Knowing* Conviction f^nd Pern 
swrnmh* Reserving and Suspending n 
Judgment. Previous Judgments. Pr^ 
fudices, their Sources and their ohi^ 
Sorts. 

Troth is an objecture property of cognitioni 
the judgment^ by which something is represented, 
ai trae (the reference to an understatidtng and 
thMffoftf to a partittdlar subject), is i9Ul3()f ctive^ n 
h^ing-troe. i/ . .^ 

HoLi^ivG-TRUE IB in general of a twofold natavei 
a certain and an rnioertain. The certain boldio^^ 
true.ojrrcertainty, is oonjoined witiitbe eonwidus- 
nesa of necessity; the. npcertaia/ on the other handi 
or uncertainty, with that of contingency^ or of tko 
possibility of the ^contrary . The, latter again is^ 
either subjectively a^ wdl as objectively inmiffieii^nt^ 
or objectively iqsufficient^ bnt #o1i^ec|tiYaly auffir 
cient. That is termeduOpinitn ; tbif must be naiped 
belief. ^ • 

There are consequently three sorts or xnodeaef 
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bdding^tilie : opining^ believing, and knowing. 
The first ii a problematical; the second an assertive^ 
and the third an apodictical, judging. For, what 
we merely opine we in judging bold with conscious- 
4iess but problematical; what w^ believe, assertive^ 
jdot as objectively necessary, however, but as sub* 
jectively so (valid for one's self only); and what we 
know, apodictically certain, that is, universally and 
^objectively necessary (valid for every body) ; even 
atippase the object itself, to which this certain hold- 
ing-true* refers, were a merely empirical truth. For 
this distinc^on of the holdtng-tme, according to the 
three modes just mentioned concerns nothing but 
the judgment with regard to the subjective criteria 
of the subsumption of a judgment under objective 
rales.* 

Our holding immortality true, for instance, is 
merely problematical, if we but act as if we were 
immortal ; but assertive, provided we believe, that 
we are so; and it were apodietioal if we all knew^ 
that there is a life after the present. 

' jBetween opining, believing, and knowing, then, 
there is a material distinction, which we shall here 
c^Iain more closely and more at large« 

1/ Opining, or holding*true on aground of 
iciognition, neither subjectively, nor objectively suf- 
ficient, may l^e considered as a prei^ious judging. 
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*'8atMumpting », rankiog tinder « given rule (eanit 4fllte 
hgU). T. 
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( jteb condkiofie suspensiva ad interim), which can^' 
Bot well be dispensed with. We must opine before 
we assume and maintain^ but be aware of holding 
ani opinion more than a mere opinion. lii i^U OQQ 
cognising we for the most part begin with opining* 
Sometimes , we have an obscure presagement^ cfE 
truth; a thing seems to us to contain marks of 
truth; we igre sensible of its truth before we cog- 
viae it with determinate certainty^ . 
<. . But wben has. mere opining place? — Not in any 
of &e sciences! that contain o^mtions.avpmri^- by 
cmisequlence neither in the mathematics, .nor in the 
metaphysics^ nor in the ethics^ but in empirical 
cognitions only, in the physics, in psychology/ and 
tueb like; for it is a Jmlpable absu^dity^ td Hiinlc: of, 
opining a priori. . And in faict notfaipg ii<6tild. bi) 
more laugh^ble^ . than to opii^ only in ihemathen 
matics. > In them, as well as im the metapHysicsr 
and in moral philosophy, the object is ei!ther:tokliow« 
fut idot to know. Hence can matters of opimon 
neter b^ but objects of a cognition of 'experience, 
which cognition is posiiible in itself, but impossible 
to us only from (he en^piricial limitations and condi- 
, lions of our cognitive facult]^ ancf according to the 
dc^ee of it depending upon them, which we pos-^ 
sess. The ether of the modern natural philoso^ 

• ' . • « 

* The literal translation is Presensioo, bat the Translator pre- 
fers sagement as referring more to the understanding, by which 
only we can discover truth. T* 
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pbeciji ibr ^Awpta, is a mere matter of jopinioii. 
Scdti'of thit^ >da of eveVy opinioa hi g^nera^' what* 
6y«c it may he/ we penpeci, that the oontrary may 
perhaps be pcQYied : Our holding-tme in^tbts case 
is IbeiTfllDflre ob|ectiteIy, aa well as mhjBctffBlf^ in- 
Vaffident^ though it^ coosidered in itself^ tnay be 
rendered coinplete. * * 

SL .BELikviurft^ or holding-tnie \m a* ground 
which is objectively insufficient^ bilt^subjectitdy 
wfficienti has reference to ol^ectSy withiri^fd' to 
which we'can^ not only know Aolhing^ . but e|ane 
Rfilhing, nay> not so inuch as pretend prob^biltlyi 
l«t be merely certain, that it is not contra^iptffl?y 
ferthink oF such objecu in the manner wedo« ' Tbe 
vest is a free hoIding4rue^ which is not inecessary 
but: with a pvacticiai viewgiVen ^ priori; cons^ 
quentiy a lioiding-true of that which we assume on 
isoral grounds in such a manner, as t6 te ceriain^ 
that the contrary neyer can be proved.'^ . > 

'^ J^eAm'm^ii uol mi t¥|Ftk«il%v H^tctot is^gpUii^ik . It 1^4 
fo^t of incomplete bolding«true with con^ciousneMu^and (ii?? 
tingpisbed, when considered as limited to a particular sort of 
objects [credibilia oc those of belief only), from opining, not 
by the degree, but by the relation, which it as a cogfnitibn bears 
acting. The merchant, for instance^ in order to make a bargain ^ 
niust liofc merely opine, that there is something to he gained bj 
it, that is, that his opinion is sufficient for the undertaking at a 
venture. Wc have theoretical cognition (of the sensible), ia 
which we can attain certainty, , and with regard to all that 
which we can name human cognition this must be possible* We 
have similar certain cognitions totally ifricti in- practical laws;' 



\ Matters of belief thea are^ l/9.<HiO(l^ect»of eon 
pirical cognitton. Hence can tbe bistorietl belief^ 

il» . I  '  I  , , ,1 II IWI l> 

but these aie foundecl in a supersetisible principle (libert^)^ aa.a 
principle .of practical reason^ in ourselves. Bjiit practical reasoii 
is a causality with regard to au object likewise supersensible^ tha 
chief good, which is not possible in the sensible , world by oar 
power, jet nature as the object of our theoretical reason lautt har- 
monize with it ; for it is necessary, that the coiiseqiie^e ot ef«» 
feet of this idea should be met with in the sensible world* We 
ought therefore to act in order to realize this end. 

We find in the sensible world traces of a wisdpm of art ; and 
we believe, that the Cause of the world works with moral wisdom 

too for the chief good. This is a holdiog-true, whi^ is suficieBt 

• -  ,• •• . 

to acting, that is, a belief, W^ stand in no, need of that for 

* • • • 

acting* according to moral laws^ for they are given by pmctical 
reason only ^ but we stand in need of the assumption of aSu* 
prejQfie Wisdomi for the object of pi^r pond will, to wfakh wc|^ 
besides the mere lightfuluess of our. actions, cannot avoid direct- 
ing our ends. This is objectively not a necessary reference of 
our airbitrament, yet the chief good is subjectively ne^esaarSy 
the object of a good (every human) will^ and the belief in its 
attainableness is necessarily presupposed for.it. 

Between the acquisition of a cognition by experience (ts po9^ 
teriari) and by reason (i priori) there is no mean. But be* 
Iween the cognition of an object and the mere presupposition of 
its possibility, there is a meau^ either an empirical ground, or a 
ground of reason to assume its possibility with reference to a ne^ 
cessary extending of the field of possible objects beyond those, 
whose cognition is possible to us. This necessity does not obtain 
out when the object is cognised as practical and practically neces* 
iary by reason ; for» to assume any thing in behalf of the mere 
enlargement of theoretical cognition, is always contingeitt. Thia 
practically necessa|;y presupposition of an object is that of. the 
possibility of this chief good as the object of the arbitrament, by 
consequence that of the conditions of thia possiUlity (God, li* 
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codiiiiionly M named, n6t be termed belief^ in tiid 
proper sehte, and as such he opposed to knowing t 

berty, aod immortality). This is a subjective necessity,^ to as- 
snipe the reality of the object on acconot of the necessary deter-* 
flHlmtioD of the will. Thu u the casus eJ^raordinaiHus, witboot 
which practical reason cannot maintain itstif with regard to its 
swccssaty eiid, and the f aver neeessttaiis is of nse to it here iif 
its own judgment. It can acquire no object logically, but ooly 
oppose what impedes it in tlie use of this idea which pertains to 
itpnctipally. 

This belief is the necessity of assumiag the objective reality of 
m eoneeptioa (of the chief good), that is^ the possibility of its obr- 
ject sd an olgeet of the arbitrament necessary i priori* When we 
considor actiotis only, we have no occasion for this belief. . But if 
we have a mind to reach by actions the possession of the end 
possible by them, we must assume, that this end is quite possi- 
ble. . I can only say, that I find myself necessitated by my end 
according to laws of liberty to assume a chief good io the worl4 
as poMible, but I can necessitate nobody else by grounds (belief 
iifree)4 

The belief of reason consequently can never extend to ttieoreti- 
cal cognition ; for in it the olgectxvely insufficient holdingrtrue ii 
merely opinion. It is merely a presupposition of reason with a 
subjective, but absolutely necessary practical, view. The miod- 
edntess according to moral laws leads to nn object of the arbitnU 
tnent determinable by pure reason. The assuming of the al« 
fainableness of this object and consequently of the reality of the 
canse of its attainableness is a moral belief, or a holding-true^ 
Which is free and necessary with a moral view ^ the completion 
of its ends. 

Fides is, properly speaking, faith in pacto, or a subjective 
confidence in one another, that the one will heep his word to th6 
other'^faith and belief. The former, when the pactum is niade> 
the latter* when it is to be conclndedf 
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on testimony is distingnished^^neMifMr ai kof%b»'4t^ 
gH^, iMtTM to t&e 8p«cie0;'fram lioIdiii^^4t'by 
•fienso^rt «xperienee. < ;I 

Wttr 'are «iatt€frs of belief, II, olg^<Mb ^ (li««4ii|j^ 
ijilidn ef ' Yeaseir (ebg«i<ttM ^ prUhi)', ' eMher of '<lw^ 
oretical cognition, for example, in^ihennAbeiMital 
and the metarpbyvicft^ ' or of the ^ractieil^^ '4ti niera] 
jAilMdpby'-* •' • '•'•^•- '-■"  '•'•  .-' '/•*'• >^-'- 

^If athematicaK tf ttttis of YeaMm ^ taay < f»e bidibl^ 
en tiestimenies; because error 4n tills l^asb^ paitiy-ft 
TKftNeasSty possible, partly can be ea^ly tlis^dtei^iitf^ 
imttftey cannot be known' in Ibis fhanjier; ViAUi^ 
fkhieal tratbs of rtiaifon, on the oflher hamd; datkiSIR 
^ 10 maoh as' betieVed i liidy muM4>e btaly ' kttdwti'; 
for philosophy doeiE^ not ^atoit of m^e (iersuasidif , 
JUtdi as to the <Ajects cf the practioflil eogpditioa of 
*n*M»i in moral philosophy ki parttoriar, 'the #^lMl 
and the daties, a mere. belief ^anjiist as Titde liaif^' 
-pitooe. We must be ifaite certain whether 4m>ffl#- 
thing' M Tight <or wrong, ^nsonant to duty or odit- 
tMtry td it/ licit or iUicit In moral (bi»gs nofMttjg 
Mcail be dcmeat a vesture; nothing •reseived on 4t 
'^Hle YiA of InfMnging^ the law: For initance, fit Is 
not enough for a juci^ merely {dHb^teVe/ Itifot'diie 
McoMd cf lilmng coflsmitfed a \£riaie bas commuted 
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According to analogy practicfd reason U (to tp say) the b|j»> 
iser, mail, % promSbary, ifa^ yooil expected ^ka iW k^. 



miser. 
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itt' lie tntit kn0«r it (jturi4iMllIyX or.beiiB^lia^ 
flilenited by conteience* 

vJlil.: Ooly th^ objects^ the holding-true of wbidi 
is necessarily free, thatjs to say, notdeteriQined by 
|^»di pS ttath; .wMcharerf Objectively indep^iiA- 
4Hllbof\tl^inatureaq4 pC theriiiteFest of the ftubj^ct, 
IHftrii^aHWfrof belief. 

i. .Hf^ncse 4)^ belief a^Tprd^ becaase of the men^lf 
aabjective grounds^ no conviction^ which majbe 
jctipilimnic^ted An(d conpniandj? ui^ivjersal assent; like 
l^e; Gpnvictioa which proceeds from knowii^. I 
;4Milv ea^ be certain pf the validity and of the imimi^ 
ti^ity of my practical belief iti the truth of a pro- 
ipowti^n; or the reality of a thing is that • wh<$lp» 
;Wiih r^ard to iiie^ only Supplies the pl$ice of a ^Ktg- 
intk^, w^tboat being'iMelf a cognitipfi. :< 

'::x He^ who does not ateume that, which it iiim* 
|p0l9iji>le to kbiQ^ but oiorally necessary to pnesup- 
fioat/is moratiy unbelieiviDg : A vmvit of momlinT 
liefest always forms the basis P!f this sort of mfaSm- 
.^JlUty. The greater the moral mindedness ofi a 
jQftti is, the firmer, aod the more lively will his b^- 
jiyief be in ajt tbatt, which he fipds himself fovoed 
; from. the moral interest tp assuoie or pre^itpppse 
. 10 a pi^cticaily ;neft^^f sary view, 

3»' K,Kowif^6 /scir^^ ia holding-true oi\ a ground 
of cognition, . wWh is both objectively and.sub|ec* 
lively sufficient, or certainty, accordingly as it is 
fotinded; either in experience (pne*s owu^ .^s ifve|l 
sis that of others communicated)^ or in r^UQO> is 
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eJliiWMi^rftal br rationd : This dj[itiiMttion:^. 
t«q«[en(itly refep^ to both thesounefes^ ekp^iienee'al^id' 

. fFhe ratic^ftl certainty for rather Ilie>ceftaititgf^ o£- 
tlfttoii) it again/ cither tnathemalieal^ or philillo*^^ 
pnical ; that is intoitiyei this di»eapsivi5« - ^ n \ ^ : 
The ^maittvemathtkl' certainty id iiamet isviDidktnR;' 
because an intuitive cognition is clearer/^ thaSir'ai 
<j^utisiTe ohei Fi bough the majth^inaticaliand^ ihe 
pttildsophical cog9ikkn\% of reagon are >in tbetndelvi$9 
€«jiiJ9.Uy* dertaki; tfaejspecies of eertidniy is dirtitii:£i 

^>lftMr.emfirit^licini»ii^ briginal bneV pn*t 

tfttMd&bait v/i^ dmcertilu'Df Mmj^thingirom oqr o^^it' 

ei^tm^e/'dnttiiiDXtervrM ojfi«v if we are sd'by the) 
«M{Jerie1)<StiU¥&^lll%«i^;<'>th^\^^^^^^ is Mualiy dil^il(M 
idteatl»dotlifeUli«tq4«aI.ema^^^ ; i V^ *) 

t-dl'lui rtUidifuLbifttl^nfy (or rath^f^ihe tktliiAxA^^ 
r«tti0A)iiidiitinghish«d fr6iki> the envp|ri<^ by the cM^g 
aeitMis^^sft olf theifieceeiBity that is cdnjeibed with it; ft- 
]04heref0re an dp^ctieal certainty; wbete&s tlve^SH*' 
pfiffedl' Ui^t^ut dn mMe^tiireiine. We ar^ mtions^^Mw 
lal&'of #hat we' wOtklA hate per^p^ed ^pHe^^,^ ^^ 
coarse v(pithoutaIl^xperlen^e. 1J^6 may truptog^i- 
tions regard objectfr of eiperiefice^/atfd yet th^r C4H^' 
tiltnty bi^^at onre empirical arid rhtional^ provided 
that we cognise an eflt|jlirically ceMttin propoiitionf 
from principles ^/H^H. ' 

Certainty of reason of every thing we" cannot 
have ; bi^tj when it is possible fqr us to have it, 
we iriust prefer it to the empiricaLcertaLuty^ 
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dfale MM^^ .tint i» tesajr, it dUhef ttittthrrs a pnw>^ 
or 18 .M|MtMt :aiul. ftMidb i» nettd of wm^ Tboogli 
Hb ifiiitili m >cmli eognltion is ceitam but roedftartly, 
tlMbfi^ oiriytiy i' proofs there must be somiethii^ 
indemonstraUCi orkritncdittdyiiertaim, .end attott^ 
oqgnitioii,ai«tt setoiit frodk ifqM^dkteljr certeio pTcH 

' Tbe prbofh^ .vponwfaich^alHlbe tnedbte cMlauilj^ 
0^ A «Qgnitioti dcpendr; ere 'Alitor dii^^ ef hidi^r 
iMt^^^lpti^ogicid. Whe«t we{Mrore^,&.tr«tbbyijtei 
grounds^ we give a direct proof af it ; and when.]nNi 
from the fdkttfj of the^icentteity itikr Ihe tralU'of 
%. fVopMrtiott, ah epagti^iflii; : /Bui if .the JMMe 
ahiJFbbld geod^ the piefiofeitiomiiiiiiii be ^mt/UmH^ 
tot^f m^iMiethieaVy ^eppotf^te «li^ anotber^ J^m 
two propositions but ce*krerUy< o(ipeMid^ 
tie^flifi^ybe both 1b^^4 A |^eef>.;wbicfc< kt'lhe 

iH%4y«Wiae4:ihat«i wbiAh w^groileiiofpbilMHH; 

t#il» , |g,tp 'be «fi4ei«tp«4v. It. i»o|^>o««ii.V» (b^ ci^iHt 
aNtt.€<(gnHioiik.#»t i% 4bi«(|«»«Bplex> of : oognitiftii^ 
•ftiHiWKMri!) ag|p;ef»te.i A B]^iR::d«pflMU upon <Hi 
idea of the v^bole, which ^r«^<is the pajrts^; id 

^' Iftiat argunleiit, which' u the piruiGipal ground of perspccU 
pertmt frMmSL T*' 
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of reafon. ;, , >:» ^^ ,.(,;ii '>nrr:« 

b«t xuit the things Jrcpf«»^iite4 ,|iff.,tl^v!i.j,,fi<jj^ 
goeady there^ «ay t>e a f cieaq^ ,flf th^^ 9^ )pf |^ 

. The uoiTeisal ren^t of irht^t, \m tif qi^id jipf t^ 
p»tnreand 9^ % ^ecM», 9f) haW^«-^«e4^^.y'?38^ 
idl ou;* 'cckg;Dijtaoa;i8 eithfX'lp^^ or £C^i(qiJ|| 

IjVibeii we know^ ^^ /!^^ ^^ 4'v^¥^ ?!^ f^^f ^^!l^ 
jiEictive groundai aad yet UiattbeJ^diqjf^jB^eiijfi^^ 
cteoti we are coNypjc«:D Iji^ipaJly^ <jrvC{a i^^cjj^ 
jgw;m43, (the olaccti^ cep:taf»> .. , ^ .;, ;^ , . ,^, 

l^hecqiEqpJtei^ejbpldibg-t^ 
lymefer* whifh ia u pracUcqU yy^^ . i^re eqii^l, Ufi^^ 
j[<^Te onea^ .18 Ii)(^si c^puytction, only vfi^t\o^^ 

And this..p^ctic^ 'Cpnviqtj/pin o^ ndoral 'helil;f i^ 
o^tea ftrmei^'thaQ %U ]uiowy;i||.^ /ajknowing we^ljaj^ 
to contrary grounds^ but in!!belie?iiifg wf do p^^ 
h^aiuie m it oEi^f c^iye grQuo^^ are not conqeopied^ 
but the monl interest of the snl^ect is.'^ 

 »      I   I  1   1 1      p ' • 

* Tliw practical conyiction then \i the belief of reason, whidi* 
Mji in the proper sense, must 1^ named a belief and as such 
^ppoied to knowing and to all tfceotetical and logical coofictioa 
fa general \ because it never can be raised to knowing. Whereas 
the belief common!} termed historical must, as we. have a!rea<^ 
observed, noi be distingutsbed from knowtng ; because it, as a 
•pcciei M* theoretical or logical botding-true> may itself be a 
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'^^ cdnVi^ioh' pkltsuAsioK^ a httTdiD^-tHie on 
inraffidenit gr6andl$, which we do hot, know wfai^' 
ftet aSiey are merely subjective or objective at the 
tame titne^ itands opposed. ' ' 

* Tiersaasibn often precedes cbnvibtion. We are 
ooh^cibiis to ^oiirielves of hiany cognitions bat in 
tiGl^li i manner, that we cannot jndj^e whether Ihe 
reasons of our holding-true aire' m:^ctive> or'stfb- 
jeclivi: We therefore niust, iti order to be arble 
mm mere persiiasfoh tb reach cbiivtction, first rt^ 
fiect, ^ttrnt }k\ see to What cogrfitive power a cogni- 
tfbn'bdfongs, and then investigate/ that is^ provfe 
Wbefher the reasbhs are suf&cient^ ' or insufficient^ > 
vilfti regard to th6 object. ^ Mari^ test satisfied Wiffif 
persuasion, some Tcfflect/ but'" few *iiivestigateJ 
whoever knows ' what pertains to cetiftinfy A)es 
Aeittrer. easily confound persibasioh and '6otitVictiM| 
Aoraltbw hiniself to be persuaded/ ThereMs aii^i 
tenhinative to approbation, wtirch determinativd^lri 
composed of both objective and subjective girounils; 
and this' mixed effect the greater number of mala- 
Und do hot disentangle. 

Though every persuasion, as to the form (foT' 
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k^i^owing. We can assume an empirical truth on the testimony 
gf others with the same certainty, as if we had attained itb^ 
facts of our own experience. In the former sort of empirical 
knowing, as well as in the latter, there is something fallacious. . 
The historical or mediate empirical knowing depends upon ths 
certitude o/ the testimonies. To the requuites of an tinexsep-' 
tionablf witoeas tofficient capacity and integrity belong* 



nuUUm*/ in, if an uncertain cognttton seiKtaMi by it 
4i>.be certain^ falM^ it^ as to the matter (malerG^ 
litarj, may be true. And thus is it distinguished 
firoo opinion^ which, if it is held certain, is an um 
certain cognition. 

The sufficiency of holding-true (in belierfaig) 
may be put to the test either by betting, <jt- by 
iMhing oatii. To the former comparative, te'tte 
latter absolute, sufficiency of objective reasons is 
jieoessary, instead of which however, when * tbe)r 
do not exist, an absolutely suligectively suffioieift 
lioldiog-'true is valid or holds good. 
'i*. We often use the phrases. To yield to one's judg- 
^ nent ; to reserve, to suspend or to give up one^a 
|iid^ent.< Those and similar phrtses seem to d0» 
note, that there is something arbitrarious in our 
jadgingt by our 'holding something true, because 
Wf^ have a mind to do so« The question here! theref- 
.ioreis; .Whether volition have an influence on of^ 
judgments? '' '^ 

. The will has no influence on holding-true fAflMT 
•diately ; otherwise it were very absurd. When it -Is 
«tid. We believe willingly what we wish, it signi* 
•fies but our good wishes, for instance, those of the 
. father witk rejgfard to his children. Had the wflll 
,aa immediate influence on our conviction of what Ire 
2 wish, we should be constantly forming chimeras iSf 

a happy state, and would then hold them alwa]^ 
.true. But the will cannot contest conviaeing prooiij 

whicb arts 'contmry to our wisfees and (Mr in<3M« 

tions. 



;i .]||a^«i^ |M.4tie will ettktrfeKcite^lh^ttiaeD- 
jrtiH^iiigr to.tim i«?fl$tig9tioD of ^Imth^ 0r irkhbdldi 
fH^fyoifirit^ ^irepuistigtBiit ft (the uriH) an fflQil4!AM 
4llr {be i»e 4)f Uiie i|ndenlUn4iflg, and by cifwe^ 
qaence mediately on cotiviction itseif* as it dependi 
Mt Hm a h Itpoti the iwe of tlbt aiidCTfttanding. 
v«: ftit m4d ibe wMpending wnemfirii^ of oar'jiidgw 
4lMpi4 ia |MiFtieii]iir> it -contists rin the iiitentioh*aat 
Joi^Iowa m0rtl^, previons |a4s>Aerrt tbbecoai^^ 
^dkllenpiiQipg^^M, A; pkev i uuii i ilusliEkT itMJaigh 
4P#9t» i^ ^MSk i y^efftot lo dk^self, that there ace 
more reasons for . (be iroth -df a khin^, Iban agaifuit 
il; ^^ihat tbcise reasons do not suffice toaid^rterr 
l^lllil^•orHdefiQjti¥^jttdgnleBt^ jby which wiedtscide 
j4qre^Uy lor truth. jPrevioos jadgiag then.is a jan^ 
itg q^f relty |>r'0bldaiatical with eo«iseiougness.: i 
. . The reserrs^ioii of a jndgitiebt may lake pfiaof. 
.IFJIb a (wofoM design; either la seek for the ma* 
Hfn^u of the dMeripkiisg jiudgriient ^ or in ordi^ ne- 
Ter to judge. In the former case the susipensiod^oC 
tlll^dgiqiientfvtMitiml a -critical one fiuspeuBiaju* 
lfii^4|t49.^a<4f^Vi/^ in ihe. latter^ a sceptical. Fiikr 
. the sc^pt^ • disdaiias Bi\ jtidgitig ; whereas the ftrve 
fttilfm^k0f, a be bias not; safficieat reasons "(ot 
lNl|diogti9«ethmgtrae, bilt Mspe^ds his Judgme^ 
. . , T^fMpend one's jadg^roentaccording id maxinit^ 
)Vt^kffffiiHd^niS^m^nt, which 'is not found' but at an 
^fl(«Q?d4igl$,:ii(reqiMrcicL TUe reservation of.ovr 
^ffif^ft^tiiWi ill<w ^patai a very diffieolt tbmg, 
,fl|il0yiiMf»t«) Mf widemtaAdiagiia ao desiitstts •f 
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enlarging itself and of enriching itself >iutferiow« 
ledge by judging, partly because we have always A. , 
greater propensity to certain things, than to, others* 
But whoever has been often obliged to retracthis ap- 
probation and is thereby grown prudent andcircum-; 
spect, does not bestow it so quickly, for f^ar ^ of 
being under the necessity of retracting tiis Judgment 
afterward. This retraction is always a mortifica- 
lion, and a reason of being diffident of all othec; 
knowledge. . ' 

We have still to notice here that, .to let oneV 

 . . ' • ' * 

judffrfient remain in dubw^ and to let it remain iit, 
suspenso, are not identical. In this we always taike^ 
an interest in, the thing ; but in that it is not always 
suitable to our end and our interest to decide whe« 
ther the thins: is true or not. 

Previous judgments are very necessary, nay^, lu^ 
dispensable to the use of the understanding in all 
meditation and all investigation. For they. serve to 
guide it in them and to furnish it with various « 
itieans. • ^ ^ 

4 

' When we meditate on an object we must always^ 
judge previously and, as it were, get the scent a£ 
the cognition we are tc^acquire,. Anti if one b ob-r 
jects are inventions and discoveries^ he ihust al<^ 
ways make a , previous plan for himself; else hiff 
thoughts are employed at random^ Hence may be ' 
conceived by previous judgments maxims for the in* 
vestigation of a thing; They might be named aa« 
ticipations too; because one anticipates hisjudg^ 

o 
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ment of a thin^ before he knows what must deteraime* ' 
il/ Such judgments are therefore of great utility 5; 
srhd'even rules howtojudge of an object previously 
Afght be given. ' * 

' jJPrgudfces must be distinguished from previousr 
judgments. 

' Frevious jud^nrents; if adopted as principles, 
arfe PREjrubiCES. Every prejudice is to be consi- 
dered as aj[jrincfple' of erroneous judgment, £^nd not 
jirijiidices, but Erroneous judgments arise from pre- 
judices. The false cognition, which arises from a 
^in^jtrdice, niust therefore be distinguished from its 
^rce, the prejudice. The bodement of dreams,- 
f6r'«examplfe, is m itself not a prejudice, biit an er-' 
A^fir, which* arises from the received general rul6r 
What falls out' according to expectation a few timeS/ 
does so always or is for ever to be held true. And 
tfris principfe, from which the bofdement of dreams 
flows, is a prejudice. 

• Prejudices arb, sometimes true previous judg- 
ihents; only ttieii* serving us for principles^ or for - 
determining judgments,, is wron^. The reason* 
of this illusion is to be looked for in subjective 
grounds' being falsely held objective ones, from a* 
wtfnt of reflection that must precede all judging. 
For, though we may assume several cognitions, for 
instance, the imniediately certain propositions, W^ith- 
dut investigating them, that is. Without proving the- 
conditions of their truth, we judge of nothing with-* 
out reflecting, that is to say, without comparing a 
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-cognition with the cognitive faculty (tlie sensitivky 
, or the understanding) whence it must needis arise^ 
If we assume judgments without this reflecitioq^ 
which js even necessary when no investigation ha^ 
placed prejudices, or principles for judging for sub- 
jective reasons, falsely held objective ones, arise 
therefrom. . . .• " 

The principal fountains of prejudices are, iini-. 
taftion, custom or assuetude, and inclinationi 

Imitation has a universal influence on pur judg- 
ments; for it is a strong reason to hold true that 
which others have given out to be so. Hence ttie 
prejudice. What every body does is right. As to, 
the prejudices, wbicli arise from custom; they can ^^ 
be extirpated "by length of time only, by theun*' 
derstanding, stopped and detalnedi by little and lit- 
tle in juclging by contrary reasons/ by the under-^ 
standing's being thereby hi'ought by degrees to an 
opposite way of thinking. But if a prejudice of 
custom originates in imitation too, it is difficult fo \ 
cure the person who is fifled with it. A prejudice^ 
from imitation may likewise be named, a propen-r, 
sion to the passive .use of reason or to the , me- 
chanism of reason, instead of its (reason's) spon-. 
tanelty under laws. ' . . 

Reason is an active. principle,' which must take*^ 

. nothing from the authority of others, not ,even)f 

wheri its pure use. is conceirned, from experience. 

B(iit''the'indQlehc'e oJF'a great many makes them. 

chuse rather to tread In the foofstieps' of others^ thoii 
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to take the trouble of exercising their own intelliect- 
usil faculties. Such men never can be but copies of 
others, and were erery body^of this sort, the world 
W6uld remain for ever upon the same spot without - 
inaking farther progres?. It therefore is highly ne- 
cessary and important not to confine j^outh, as it is 
niually done, to mere imitatiqg. 

There are so rnany things^ which contribute to. 
accustom us to the maxim of imitation and thereby 
to ipake reason a soil fertile in predudices ! To 
such, dids of imitation pertain^ 

1. FoRMULEs, which are rules^ whose expres- , 
sion serves for a pattern for imitatidn. Besides^ ^ 
they are very useful for the. purpose of ease in in-». 
tricate propositions^ and therefore the. most acute . 
endeavour to find out rules of this sort. ' 

S.jSayinps, or aphorisnus, Virhich express a, preg- 
nant sense with sp great precision^ that it seems the 
sense cannot be comprised in fewer words. These say^ 
ings ^dicta}, which must ahyays be taken from others, 
tow^om a curtail} infallibility is ascribed, serve, be-* 
cause of this. authority, for a rule and a law. The. 
d%cta of the bible are deuominatied kxt B^(^x^y sayings. 

3. SfiNTENCEs^ or propositions, which, as pro^ 
ductions of a mature judgment, recommend them- 
fieliijei| and often^ bjr the energy of the thoughts they 
contain, maintain their credit for centuries. 

'4'. Cai^ons,. which are universal didascalic pro^ 
positipns^ that serve fota. basis .to the sciences, ,aQ4 
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the; may please the inore> they may be eipD^flseil 
in a senteintious manner, and^ 
, 5. f*HO VERBS, OX adages, which are populiir^ 
rules of commoh-sense, or expressions^ of.its popa? 
laf judgments. As such merely provincial propo^ 
sitjpns serve none but the vulgar for senitencesi and. 
canons, they are not used among those of a. more, 
liberal education. 

From the aforesaid three univerml sources, of. 
prejudices^ and especially from imitation, many par* 
ticular prejudices have theif issue. We shall bere> 
touch on the following only> as tl^e most cqioqioii^ 
dnes ; , 

I. Prejudices of authority. Under thia head nifty, 
beranked/ 

a, the . prejudice: arising from the authority 4 6f. 
a person. When we, in, things. that depend upoa. 
exgek'ience and upontestimonien^ build our know^ 
ledge upon the authority of other persons, we. can- 
not, on that .account be accused of any prc^^udice ; 
for in things of this sort the authority of. a., 
pefsto must, as. we cannot experience every thing ^ 
ourselves and embrace it with our own understaiids^- 
ing^ hfi the foundation of our judgments. . Bat« wl^ea . 
we make the authority of others the ground of our 
hpl(ling4rue with regard to cognitions of reason, , 
w<^ assume these cognitions on. a mere prejudiffip. , 
For truths of reason hold .anonymously ; relatively^, 
to, them the question, is, not Who said it, but What , 
is 8aid/no9 .OU&, ,«e({ quid J? It if.of no eonse- 
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qhenCe- whether a cbgnition be of a noble extrac- 
tion or not; but yet the propensioh to the preju- 
dice arising from the authority of great men is very 
cbmmon^ piirtly because of the limitation of one's 
own insight, partly from a desire of imitating that, 
iftrhich is described to us as great. Besides, the au- 
thority of 'the person serves to flatter our vanity in 
an indirect manner. As, for instance, the subjects 
of' a p6tent despot are proud of being treated all - 
alfke byhimVfor the leiast may consider himself so- 
fair eqtial with the greatest, as both of them* are no- 
thing in comparison of (he illrmlted powier of their 
ruler; the admirers of a great man judge them- 
selveis equal, if the merits, which they may possess , 
among themselves, are to be considered as insignifi- 
c&ht in comparison of his pre-eminence. Hence do 
the highly finished extolled great' nien feed the pro- 
pensity to the prejudice of the authority of a person 
not'a little oh more than one ground. 

b. The prejudice arising from the authority of a ] 
inbltitiide. To this prejudice the' populace in par-' 
trciilar are inclined. For they, not being able to 
judge of the merits, abilities, and knowledge of a . 
Irtart^ rather abide by the judgment of a 'multitude, 
on'tfadpiiesupposiliori that,' 'What every body says 
must b6 true.' Yet this judgment has reference, 
wftn thfem to nothirigDut historical things; in mat- 
tett of religion^ in which they 'themselves are m- 
tCTAkted, they rely upon thejudgniierit of thefeajrned. 

It is reniaricable^ that th&ignorknt'ai^ in jg^enbral 
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prepossessed in favor of lei^ning, ^^j^t^^jnieo^- 
edi on.tbe other. haod^ are.so:if}:£i^yjor of. c9I)e^ 
sense. . ... • ,,  ' '> '^f** y, 



When all the endeavouis of ainanx)^f iett^i^^a 
he has pretty well gone, thi^ouf^h the. circle of ;th«i 
sciences^ do not afford him the proper satjffafctiwst; 
heat last grows, ^iffid^nt pf learning, partiqfilaijigi 
with regard to those speculations, ,yi whkti^ 4l^ 
copceptions cjinnot be rendered ^sensihley aiid)yifhpMI 
fftundation. js not solid, ^f,:for example, ip dpe-qie^ 
taphysics. Bat, as he thinks the key to truth hi jo^-^ 
^fi objects must be to be, found .somew;liare^ , be, 
f^^r having loo)ced for it sp long in vain in, the 
wjiy, of the sciei^til^c investitgatjion^ se^Ks itiq^eoQlr 
mon-sense. v .; .. . rji.j.i^ 

^ But this hop^ is very, fallacious ; for if^h^a' the 
cultivated faculty of reason can effectuate nothjii^ 
9vith regard to the cognition of certain thing?; the 
uncultivated will certainly do it just as littleu Every 
where in the metaphysics the appeal to the.decisiom 
of. common-sense is quitte inadmissible ^bec^we in 
them no case can be exhibited in the concret§^ < Bui 
jn. moral philosophy it is npt so, In it not only/all 
the rules can be given in the concrete^ but.praatical 
reason reveajis itself in general 'more* cleariy and 
rightly by the organ of the common use of the ujx- 
derstanding, than by that of the speculative. Ilence 
does the common understanding often judge xightej: 
ojT matters of morality^ than the speculative. . ; 



In nmoBVcndR* 

e. The pnjtidice of the Mthtfrity of tAfe agis. 
Ill Hm cbss oifprvjudices ttie ptejirdice ot 9Lhtt(\nitf 
if one of the principal ones. We no douht have 
Itason to jttdge favonrably of antiqaity ; but it i» 
Ally a reason for a moderate reverence, irhosfe 
iMmdB we but too often pass, by ottr making; th^ 
neifnts, m to say^ treasarers tof tdgnittons and 6i 
the sciences^ raising; 'ttie relative talAe of their wri- 
tmgs to aa absokite clne^ and (msting oarselves bHnd^ 
Ijrfto llheir gaidanee. T6 esteem the ancients iij 
ttceirfveiy is^ to reduce the nntfefstanditig to i^ 
yMrs'ofhiihncy and to' neglect the nse of one's own 
talent; And we wonld lie under a great mistake tf 
we should beliefe/ fhat all the ancients wrote in so 
classic a manner^ as those^ whose writmgs have 
Mached V$, have done. As time sifla every thing, 
i!»d^ nothing but that, \vhich is of an inlrini^c! 
talue, is preserved, we may presume, not without 
MMm, that we possess no wrilingti of the ancients 
bittthebest. 

Thare are several reasons for the begetting and 
Ihe maintaining ofthe prejudice of antiquity. 

When something exceeds expectation according 
to a universal rule, one at first wonders at it and 
then this woodering often passes to admiration. 
That is the case with regard to the ancients, when 
We find in them something that, considering the 
eircumstances of the tinre in which they lived, we 
did not look for. Another reason lies in tbb ci^ 
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J^F« been draii^n firom the tt^dy 4aif ibe> JUJ^^tf 
jpfi^ be in ihcuoMelvea^ alwa^rs ^opiipei rfq^Ke^ 
> t^ird reason if, ULegcgtitu^e w^ owe the WH^^nt^ 
fax haYJK^g bjrokeo 4;he kejka mto mvicb kRowla]|g|. 
For which it should seem equiUbl^ >to bold them |fi 
4^4i€iiliir teQi^nUmi^ \^nt vvbose meftsuce we o^ii 
fiff^i^. A fpurth re^9 Anally 13 to be sought ;iii 
a ^eilaiA envy of 4unie^»^iUein]iararies. Wboevi^ 
«9W»)t co{ie vrJjtb: the f^i^rns, praJMP^ ^ tbei^ seK- 
jfl^i^9§ t)ie i^A^ieptp <o tbie ^kies, that thie iooderw 
liwy pot be ab)e to raise jt^psMutlv^ nbore bim,*^; 

«Tbe iHT^vidicje pf cf^^ty » <^ «»Rtrvy to tb^ 
7be vnidwinty of entigttity and tbe pr4vi4^<^ w iis 

liifor &J1 nf>w fjgkd th(^; partiou^rly ^ tb^ b^lgW!- 
V^iigoftha Q^ntngry b^re tbe U^, fv^a tb^ ceb^- 
l^rated Fopibfwelle deflared 6fT Ibe a^o^^hb. Witb 
reiBect;to^C49H^itions sif s^epl^ble of enlargein^iit» }t 
i$ ve^y.fi^ural £otr us.topiuit i9ore .confidieMe in tb^ 
Ai|»dfMri»f^ thm in the ancieiji^. 9«)t tbiajil<)lgili«|}t 
bM only 49. iQ^ndatiw i»s » fnere |N«yiMUi ji)4ff«m^ 
If vff mv^e it * deterAiinti:^ 4we, it jbeeAvti^ a etw* 

«,4M^»'^*. 



* This last reason seems quite applicable t« otfr aatbor^t 
own enemies, and en?y to be the only secret spring of their 
impotent opposition. But, as this venerable old man is now 
sank into the grave, ^^ Envy will drop her snakes, and stern* 
ejf ed Fury's self will melt/' T. 

P 
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^^'9,9t^iakM ftom felMore, or Ic^ktf 'egotim, 
'mccari&tig'io which one holds the agrtement of hit 
own jtfd^ent #ith the jadgmento of others an ait' 
teecettary criterion of tmth. They, as they mui* 
^M thenifelTes by a certain predilection to what h 
m production of one's own nnderslandtng, for in* 
irtance^ one's own system^ are opposed to the pre* 
indices of aathority. 

'' Whether is it good and adviseable to let preia- 
dices remain^ or e^en to fitrorthem? It is asto* 
nidiing^ that in oor age snch qnestions, especially 
a/iM one with r^ard to faToring prejadices, shoold 
atiD be pot. FaTori'ng one's prejadices^ is jost as 
jmich as deceiTing one with a good Tiew. To leate 
-prgndices nn touched, howerer^, may be done -, for 
who can occupy himself about discorering and abovt 
remofing the prejudices of etery body? But 
whether it b not adtiseable to labour at their exttr* 
patlon with all one's might ? --is another question* 
QU and rooted prgudBces are difficult to be otrer* 
come; because they exculpate themselres and are, 
as it were, their own judge. And letting pr^udices 
lemaitt is endeaTOured to be excused by saying, ttat 
nisciiief would be occasioned by their extirpation. 
But, admitting this mischief; — ^it Tthis extirpation) 
will be productiTe of great good hereafter. 
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Pt(AtJ»iWg, -MvplioatHin^qf the Prodti^ 

' hitlihfii \Distf4ctidit of> PtobabUUff 

from Veririf^fitv^de. '* MattiematicctitMA 

"PhtloiopnicalPrnbtibiUty: Doubt both 

''mtjfictivednddhjeciive'. Sceptical, X^'qJb^' 

v^iicM^ arid' Critical Way of Thintt^ 

ingorAJt^^^o/Philoiif>phkii^g. AyL 



;.o^» dpqtrine «|f 4j^,e^nowle<jg^.of the.pjPobj|bU\: 
tnft|M^^h;«fie .to ;b^ cpiwj^Iered a^^q/t^pproji^inm^i 
to c«%»^<s NW«> ^e .doctrine of the cestajn^ 

.:i%9?W¥W«*ff*,,» • hpWwg-true ,on insuffide^i^ 

W»*iflfl«ft.'.M»«n -% «rop vJs of ^ij^cpnjLf ary^ is to W 
liBi*W«tp<i4'.i ,By.im8e»plic^tj<^ t/ffr.diptiqguU^^fgi; 
hflWmjf ^^ in5r(B.vERXfti,¥ini^DB 9^Ji»tfIih(jjn^^ 
lie^f^iMfrtlP^ o« inn#9>epfJ3fovpd8^.pjifOvide^.ttiftt 
ll»W a«fi«W*ter„!Mi«» thp g;roui;id»,of.()if5 con^raiy." 
iifTI|p,.gWBiBd,of jbu)|fdii^.trae juay be. either obr- 
jfenthrely^.or )»abj<|ct4?«|y, greater,; than .th^it of ti^ 
SHIfiin^ . Wbidi,pf. tbfi ^wo it i» cannot, be fg^^ 
out but by comparing the grounda^«)f. holding-lruis 
Arith .t||!te fii^lpHii^girouf ds ; , for tb/ep. the gifoniMb of 

tel#ieri(rw /ir<^f>«^«r«,4¥« 4*<>>eiof the qontni^ 
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can be. In probability the gronnd of holding-trao 
therefore holds objecttrely; in verisimtlitade^ on the 
other hand, only subjectively. Verisimilitude is 
mQf ft iprariteeiip of pttswuMm^ j^robaURl^ AH sqUr 
^Mttlftatiw to c»fftain*J^ JP^olxdlility mnst^ie^miys 
l»ve a^scale. For^ A we are to compare the insuffi- 
IMQt girbnnds with the suflkient ones, we aidst 
know how much is requisite to certaiiity. .l^ut no 
scale ia necessary to mere Verisimilitude ; becaiise 
in it we coinpsre the insumciept grounds, not with 
ihe mfficient otie», but with thode 6f Cfte contrary. 

The points (momenta} of probabilfty nttyvbe 
either homogeneous, or heterogeneous. If they 
li^ (fte fiirmer; as in the matMttatictf e6^fion, 
fltey fount be nuihbertfd r if the fotteir, nwii^tli&pmi 
■Hopiiicai, ponaerea, tntirii, CMMnrteif woonmgn 
the effect; but this after remoTing^ tfafe' IH ilped Sm Mf 
k iKrer tdittd. TB« IkittttyUild ho- i^eMfiMr tb* telMiin- 
'tyf mit otlfy tlifef'tc^sfiotir dt dtie VttrMfM i mtldtf 't0 VfiHH 
tttet Hence it ibUbw^, thttt thi flf^ktH^iM^^ 
cMpoi^emiitfe tftd ftelatlon^ of tnitfncietkt ^^^MnfiH 
fiyift^ mfffd^ ftoMii)^'^^ FVr> id flife pMUfalli 
fnibtlcioi^tinfeiiV pivifta&nitif tiMynitt fi6 dMhiMKuiM 
i0Dcountof the 8ee«fCigeiid<y bflrticf ^iHMMiAtlf ttill 
tfi« ireights- 8«to iiiy, Arts' iMt till- MMiii^<!i«.''i lii 
[iKrict propridty, it «Mi^ Aei^ibfe 6i} Mid but «f> ^flH* 
'itiftthenm^iitail-ptoMbil!t)r;tl^k itW Hf6re l|iton-1i» 
.IWlIf of <rertai(tt// •: • ' ^»'* 

fHw^hm beentddoF»1bginiof fnvAillflMy.'llil 
> ^ fiot ptaBtfSftfi^ ; ibf, wbew <lie» tf^MidW tf^ 1^^ 
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•wee. iyniiiwdUiveMtiklrvM <rf^dlaMHtf IHWft 
tv«r Mir -be giten, exeefit Ha^ tlte'^a^r 4Ni»iiiM 
iapl^ely <iti Ofkk Udtt> kut' d ^nmnd'of ^<«{|^^OMM 
•ioiclie fa!th«'ot§ed{ m ilMf!tlait, #h«i O^tf^ 

<iifQiiliie|^ ><Me tralh Iie»>ih tfas MMitev ' < .^-o 

MWbtf im^dlimieQtilo Hi #hi«b nntejr be mOmt mlt§t 

littMB itik«e(' MO^eiiVely^ M '«- «iitw 4f - im> tur ^ K i i m i 
iii(ln*/aMt>objwali«ly mr line lHtfiwteilg»«f Mir H^ 

lllilllrM^^tJie>lt>fllim)i^ tttt (kfio^ioNy. tfWt' ftd; M 
objective reason of hdnfiMI^ « '<MgtailtfiM Htld (»M 

iRrMr ^et&Htf the kli^^iiitiMr to fa;dttt%4^lt«^ ii 
gtoittfddi rtg^ettvelf, or imt «db^ctt(«iy, Cm^ iri^ 

W« d<kdii viPflhotftlMNfig ald6 tor expbiti 0«iMi««A 
M4 d»itelMlltetet|^: With r^Yd to the KiasdH^: <^ 
llioMlbllitf afif!lP«ri(Jh^^ «Me topwsp^ttwft^thdir 

this reason lies in tfa^ object itself^ or tatin Ijiii' 8tt¥ 
jMt. if'it flAmtt be piossiUte: to remove sudkgc^u-f 
^it% theyimfurt: fteiraiaed to the dwtkietnete atnl^^ 
fSMbariiaAOtrnvt'oS ah' objectiim. Fov cettulaty ii 
tMm^ 10 diHiMetMsi^ i^ to &mflletmm» l))r<^ 



jtt^nfMOlAintih^iy can be €ietiltiiLi^>Ai:tiiiii^.tlii* 
leMxsQntmry^rcMDM^ ;liy wbtab if t^aabudeteraitietf 
hffm^r^e ift.ifdm 4he ttiaXk^hfm Heair it, we 
fMPg«e4. f Aa4 it . i« iiAt eiioi:^ mttjsly tOMMfW 
fT^t^)(f^t;:.it 1011111 be^rtlsd^edi ioo, ihat inyil 
n^ist bj^ fOMie mtuprebeMibte jUoWf.'tbe atnpki 
MPsieK ; il({tblit idf netdoneptb* scrapie jt'oafy^pHl 
<^, bat HQ^tlMOOved; rtbe sedd of di»ib(in|p still. q»% 
IP«^9,r. t l^^MAx^f diflM ittd^^d^ we- wirnfit i JoQiow 
«lfe«tb«[^'tbe 4itipedbin45t to boWng^ntfe i0tlis*liM 

^IMQ9( feiqpFeUie sf^ruple lyf: di9co¥lffiqgJbe ^fuim 
^^«MBiM6; betoojoMi wti Clin /eortpftfiiv OWfiC^tttT 
(JMi%.|ioti^yfayflitjiMiiitlie cb\0Ci,.hnVlDken'm^:4im 
^Bfiiheifmiy. .> Jjta9 the£^£iMre. mad9it\nqi to (4i«r 

There is a principle of doubting, which goumM 
^Itb^ jutjciin,. ^ tp ire^ oo|^itl9a$:,i«itii tb^.f ienr. of 
IDftadtf itig them; ivBjceijt^in a^ of sbewiDg (^:4iM 
ffOMibiiity of coming at c^trtainty/ ' \l^bJb ni6th«4icif 
libilowphitiag' .iii/'|:he aCepticid^ i^tst 4f )iilndj -^ 
tctraci^. It is opposed to the 4iog)[i^tl0 way j nf 
Ibif^ng, or DOOM ATI At, which is, Mv. blind confix 
'^nce in. the faculty of rea^u's enllMrging iOidlC 
4 priori by mere oonceptions, btuccjky frod thu 
sieemiog success.}' i .. li 

Both methods, when they become unif enal, . m^ 
fiitilty Fbr there is much kuowle<%e, with I'espeidl 
jto which we cannot proceed dogBMiically ; and 
scepticiiJK^ oa the other hand, by its giving ^c^ aB 



nfiirtmtive et>giiitfon; baffler all oar effiorii to ac<» 
KpAre th« possession of a knowledge of the teriaM,. 
'But pernicious tis this scepticism is^ the sc^ptieAl 
, method^ provided that nlothing farther is understddl 
1>y it^ than the mod^ of treating; something as nncer- 
-ttfin and of reducing it to the greatest unccfrtainty in 
the hope of thus tracing truth, is both useful an4 
litiitable to the end proposed. This method then is, 
• correctly spiking, a mere suspension of jtidging* 
!t is^ very useful to the camcikL procedure^ by 
which ' thalt method of philosophising, if hifreby vre 
investigate the sources of out' assertions or of our 
' objections and the grounds upon \vhich they de- 
pend/ is to be understood ;•— a method^ which af- 
fords a hope of coming at truth. ':* 
' In the mathematics and the physics scepticisih 
has not place. Only that ' cognition^ vrhich is 
neither mathematical^ lior empirical^ pure phibsii- 
'phy, could have occasioned it. AbstMute ' scepti- 
Viim gives out every thing* for appearance. It 
therefore distinguishes appearance froU truth and df 
course must have a mairk of distinction ; donsfeqaent- 
ly presuppose a knowledge of truth'; by which' it 
contradicts itiielf. • - . .:4 
* We have already noticed tff probability^ tBat4t 
is a mere approximation to certainty. And that 
is likewise the case vr ith hypotheses in particular, 
by which we can arrive at^ never an apodictiftal 
certainty in our knowledge^ but always sometimes a 
greater, soihetimes a smaller degree of probability 
only/ • ' *•*••'' i • ' ' ' 
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t|f^O^ 9£«g«Qib«d trw for the^akej^Clfae s^iliojfiMy 

Vw m tb# CM^ ire in^ ^ tiwUi i^f Uife g^oim^ 
Irpai ihat ^f ih» ^w>iAqtt€iice. B«t, luiitiip imA» «f 
Afferenvf ^ IW^ aUovinmetfitioiiedj oamo^ fjf # « svf* 
)(i:^#t 4aiterion <»f <ti3}(j» «Dii le^illo aii »po4kstfc»l 
IBiMrtMnty ^pt when ajl^ 4lie poiMbte coipsaqiiieiifiMt^f 
*«li^Mmw) groiM»4«i» trp4»^ it k pbvioiw ilmt, as 
Hfe iie^^r finp^eteunio^ aH the pofoiWe eomi^ 
qvencety hypotheses always Deai^ hypajt]iieiNf> 
^tiwi^ is^ presippposjtionf , «A whose fyJi MnUdp^ w:e 
p^^ fprn^imrivA. • The prohah^ity of^ hyj^thfsif^ 

|mv« hitfM^ occurred tp us^ qan be e^spj^^ne^ m 
|he presuppoAQfl groimid^ ificr^^a^i^ aii4 r«ise itself tp 
•« Mtiflgf qof cert^rrty* For in such a cs#e thene 

pMiyi^ fffnsMpeiio^ caQ9p(>e explained from lit. 
In this case we therefore submit tp (he hypotb^esif^ 

Mi4f jt WWi!W»H^ tm^>i»* iU«>»gb it i» not ao but 

Ir: Tfb^ pcfl^iliiVitji; of tlu» pdcesappo^ttioo itadf. 
yrilftP^ /^>^ :^K9^pWf «W §uppoiie A |yu^eri^^)«<ws 
fire for the expHcatioo of earthquakes and of woi- 
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canos; afire of that sort inust l^ posBiblCj/if not 
jcut as flaming, as an ardent bddy. . Bat for the Ih^ . . 
boof of certain dtber phenomena to make.an aAi^ 
mal of the earthy in which the circulation of the 
internal fluids causes the heat^ is to erect a .mete 
fiction and not a hypQthesis. For realities may be 
feigned, but not possibilities ; these must be certaio. 

2. The consequence. The consequences must, 
fioi<r right from the assumed ground ; else the hy- 
pothesis becomes a mere chimera. . 

3. The unity. It is an essential requisite of a 
hypothesis^ that it be but one and stand in need of 
no subsidiary hypotheses for i ts support. K in a hy- 
pothesis we are under the necessity of calling ia 
the assistance of several other hypotheses, it there- 
by loses very much of its, probability. For the more 
^consequences that may be inferred from a hypo- 
thesis there are^ the more probable it is ; the fewer» 
the more improbable. . The hypothesis of Tycho 
de Brahe^ for instance, did not suflSce to the ex 
planation of many phenomena ; he therefore usf4 
several new hypotheses for the purpose of comply- 
ting. In this case it may be conjectured, that the 
adopted hypothesis cannot be the genuine ground* 
Whereas the Copernical system is a bypothesis^ 
from which every thing that is intended to be ex. 
plained by it (so far as it has hitherto occij^nred to . 
uq) may be explained. In it we have no occasion 
of subsidiary hypotheses. 

Th^re are sciences^, which do not alfow of hypo- 



UbiHmf^n, 'Cmt egiaibple^ the raathematies and the 
iMtafphysictj: But hypotheses in natunl philMophy 
useful and indispenteUe. 



APPENDIX, 

of the Distinction of theoretical and of 

practical Cognition,* 

.'. lAcognition is '4euominated practical in contra- 
distinction to not only the theoreticali but the spe^ 
coktive cpgnition;. 
• ' SiracliciA cognitions either are, 

I. Imperatives and in this view exposed to the 
ilhwretical cognitions ; or comprise, 

JS. the grounds to possible imperatives, and are 
4n this view opposed to the speculative eognitions. 
- By niVBRATivE in general every proposition that 
^axpresses a poissible free action, by which a oertain 
and is to be reiEilized, is to be understood. Every 
4Mgnition^ then, which contains imperative^, is 
^MtAOTiCAL and to be termed so in contradistinc- 



* The distincffoD made, in ibe critical philosophy, between 

m^hiit is practical and what belongs to the praxis, n)ust bcuwrll 

atttadcd to. We consider something theoreticnlly wben we hsve 

. 10 view >tbat only, which pertains to a thing, but practiosllyt 

.. wb^o we reflect on what ought to pertain to it through liberty. 

.Theory is. Principles of pro/cedure represented in the genera]; 

Praxis, Application to c^ses occurring in experience. A phy- 

•ictan, for instance, wbcn he endeavours to cure bb patients ac- 

copfding io bis theory*- cxcrtises Ihe praxis of mediciRe. T. 
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tkn to the theofelicat x^pgnltioQ* . Fpr; •awmi^B^fr 
CAii cog^nitions are saeb MjsjipKeM^ AOtriiHbit^iptlit 
be and ought to be^ but wb^«:iti: j^(Kt|Uf9tfl(f 
have for their object^, not an e^ti^:;bnt ^^mgiM 
anexisting. . ^ , ; . L i 

If on. the contrary.' we)opq|ioaettiie.'iffia0(i(m\«iDgnb 
tion&.to the specnlatiVea; onits^ Jthejrf nfi^ be tbettrltl^ 
ical too, . proYidtd that imperatintareaa bd t<}i^iced 
fr^m;thein. They ate:then,.»oto8ideifed>Jiniliirrl^ 
spect^ as to the ^hluidl{:iM poUadia):-. on ^li^lH^^ 
practical. By bpeculatiye cognitions we under* 
stand those^ from which no mles of conduct can be 
derived, or which comprise no .grounds for possible 
imperatives. In theology, for exampl^^ there are « 
great number of the like merely speculative prope* 
sitions. Speculative cognitions of that sort then are 
always theoretical ; but not conversely ; every 
theoretical cognition is not speculative; it roay^ 
considered under another point of view^ be at the 
same time practical. 

Every thing tends at last to the practical ; and 
the practical value of our cognition consists in thia 
tendence of all that which is theoretical and of all 
speculation with regard to their use. This value 
however is not an inconditional one but when the 
end, to which the practical use of the cognition i9 
directed, is an inconditional end. Morality is the 
only inconditional and ultimate end (scope), to 
which every practical use of our cognition must 
finally be referred^ and we on thataccount denomi* 
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utte mpnility Uie absoiote pra€tical. And that part 
of pbikMphy^ which has morality for its obj^ct^ 
niiist therefore b^, by way of eminence^ named 
MKmsAL -ffBiiMimwt \ tbough every other philo- 
sophical science may always, have its practical part^ 
tlui^ isy may contain a direction to the practical use 
of the erected theories for realising certain ends. 
<' And thus much with regard to c(^ition^ as pre 
-paratory to the study of logic. We now piroceed to 
logic itself^ a dry> but a short science. 
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PART THE first: 

General Doctrine of JElemenU. 

« •  • 

SECTION ThE FIRST. 

^Conceptions. 

from Intuition. 

ALL Cognitions^ that is, representations referred 
with consciousness to an object, are either intui- 
tions, or conceptions* 

An intuition is a single, a conception a univer- 
sal (Tptr Tiotaa communes J or refiected-on (diiur- 
Siva), representation.. 

The cognition or knowledge by conceptions is 
termed thinking (cognitw discursivaj or cogitation. 

SchoHon I. The conception is opposed to the iiif 
tuition ; for that, as aforesaid, is a universal repre- 
senthtion or a representation of that which is com« 



* Verj liltle reflectioo, and a yery slight knowledge of logio 
will snliibe toihew the frnlt of treating Perception m thb leclion 
of the Doctrine of j^ements iostead of Coaceptiooi, T. 
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186 i/Msic. 

mon to sereral obJMls» oontequently ft repretenta-* 
tion^ provided that it can be contained in yarious 
ones. 

% It is mere tautology to speak of universal or 
of* * common conceptions ; . a iaidt^ nffaich prigi- 
nates in a wrong division of conceptions into uni- 
versal, parttcoiaBr; and*8ingle» Not the concep- 
tions themselves^ but their use^ can be thus divided. 

• « 

Matter and Form of Canceptions. 

' SfeMcr and form are to be distinguished in every 
conception. The object is the. matter of the con- 
ception ; the universality^ its form. 

Empirical and Pure €km^eptiang. 

A conception is either an empiricial^ or a pure 
(inteUectualis) one. A pure conception is one, 
which, is not taken from experience, but arises^ as 
to; the; matter too^ from the understanding. 

An idea is a conception of reason^, whose object 
cannot be met with in experience.* - 



* As ID our language far too vague a sense is affixed to the 
word Iden, the following gradatron of represeivtatfdta used io the 
critical pt^ijo'soi>hy wiU shew its pr6per and" origiBal' FNiMNiic 
meanilig : 'RvprtsentatioD^ - tbati^, - itttemfiPdelenBMl«rfc»< df 



coveamam, \ 137 

^ho. L An empirical eoB^eption urtges out of thte 
^•eii8e» by the comparimn of the objects of, expen- 
'once, and obtains by the 'underitandin^ merely the 
'fbrmof univefvality. The reality of these conc^p* 
ttons depends upon actual experience^ whence they, ^ 
^s to their matter, are drawn. Bnt, whether there 
are [Hire conceptions df the understanding,. which» 
as such, entirely springy from the intellect inde- 
]^endently of all experience^ metaphysic must inves-* 
'tig;ate. 

S. The conceptions of reason, or ideas, can lead 
^to no real objects at all ; because all these must be 
comprehended in a possible experience. . But they 
serve to guide the understanding by means of rea- 
son with regard to experience and to the use of its ' 



our mind iiuany relation of time, in general, is the genus. Under 
it Perception, a representation with cpnsciousness, ranks. Sen* 
satton is a perception, which refers to the subject only, as the. 
modification of his state; Cognition, an objective perception. 
This is cither Intuition or Coneeptioji* The former has an imniie« 
diale reference to the objtet and is single ; the latter, a mediate 
one, by means of a marie, which may be common to seveial 
things,, A conception is, as mentioned m the text, either 
empirical, or pure, and a pure conception, projrided that it has its 
origin in the understanding only (not in the pure image of the 
semitlve faculty) is styled a Notion. A conception from notions, 
^hich surmounts the possibility of the reach of experience, ia 
teniied an Idea^ or a conception of reason. To one accustomed 
to this accurate distinctioD it must be insupportable to hear tiie 
representation of the red colour named an idea ; it cannot so 
much as be named a notion, dr a conception of the understand-* 
ing (See Kant's C^rdsm on pure Reason), t* 
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ndef ja foil perfeeiiom and to $hew, tNi all potfi^ 
ble thingn are not object* of experienee^ and tbat 
the principles of it« pombility do not hold of tbtng» 
in tbemfeWet^ nor even of objects of experience as 
things in themselves {in $ej. 

An idea contains the archetype of the nse of the 
understandings for instance, the idea of the ani* 
Yerse« which mast be necessary, not as a const! tntive 
l^nciple for the empirical nse of the nnderstanding, 
bnt as a regalative one in behalf of the tboroogh co- 
herence of the empirical nse of oor intellect. It is 
then to be considered as a necessary fundamental 
conception^ in order either to complete objective^ 
ly^ or to consider the intellectoal operations of sobor* 
dination as interminate or unboonded* And an 
idea cannot be obtained by composition ; for in it 
tiie whole is before the part. Yet there are ideas, 
to which an af^proximation has place. That is the 
case With (he mathematical ideas, or those of the 
^natbematical generation of the whole, which are 
materiaOy distingnished from the dynamical ones 
that are heten^^neoos to all concrete conceptions; 
because the whole is distinct from these conceptions^ 
not at to quantity (as in the mathematical concept 
tions), but as to quality. 

We cannot furnish any theoretical idea with ob- 
jective reality or prove the objective reality of any 
theoretical idea, but the idea of liberty ; because it 
is the condition of the moral law whose reality is, 
so to say, an axiom. The reality of the idea of God 
cannot be prcTcd but by it (liberty) and therefore 



I 

with a pcactical view only^ that \b, so to act^ as if 
there were a God ; consequently for this purpose 

only. ... \ . 

In all sciehceSi especially those of reason, the 
Jdta of the sciei^ce is its nniversaf skl^tch bi^tontour ; 
of course the* sphere of all the co^lttoibi that be- 
long lb It Such an idea of the whbte, the' ftnit 
thing Wb have to look fbr and to consider in kbtlr 
ence^ W architectonic, as^ for example, the idek'bf 
the science of law. / ' 

' Hie Idea of humanity^ ^at of i pc^^ conl- 
monwtelth^ ^at of a happy life, that of many othchr 
thtn^, is wanting to most men. Many^m'eti hfave 
noi^ea of (to use ihe comtooh expreSsibid) What 
they Would be At>' htoce db they pMCeed ilccord- 
jp^; to inMlnct and t9 auihorlty. 



Gomo epii f iu given (^ prievi op ^p oiiept e m j 
■'■"-■■ umtfactitiaUt dmceptimt. './ • -•' 

All conceptions tire, as tothe matter/eithe;r^veii, 
or factitjoiis' ones. T^e former are given eith€(^^ ^ 
pH&rt, or a posteriori. . > • : u-^hf . 

AH empirical conceptipns, qt those giveii ^P^h- 
Tton, are named conceptions of experience ; thoA; 
given a jtirton, notion^. 

Scho. I. The form of. a cpnception as li discur- 
live representatioi^, is always ^ctijtiou^.* ' ' , . ' ' ^ 
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Logical Origin of Conceptiom. , 

. . The arigiti of conceptions, at to l;he i]|^re,&rm> 
,4epend6upon cefleQtiqniM^dapon'^ab9tracUon.fyoni 
^tbe differeqp^ of the things betokened by . la, iqertfijn 
^i^ij^nUiti^n. . And consequently tl^e, question^ 
' lN}jai!toiftt^\Am^ of the understanding;, constitute ft 
conception^ or (which ainounts to the serine thing) 
b^^ng.to the begetting of a cocfceptian, from gi««n 
. lepresi^pt^fions.?/ naturally pfH^i^^ . .^ . 

^ 3c)^,.J[,.^Asiiniyersal logic ^9t;raic^ from airthe 
matter 9f.cpgnitio^,h^^ con cjrfr^nj Sjij the 

r matter Qtthjnkiu^,. it ;cannot ;^eigh ^he jC^fijceptio^ 
but with regard to its formi th^tiis^ hut Aulb4ectlve>- 
ly I not how it determines an object by a mark, but 
how it can be referred tot several objects. Univer^ 
sal logic by consequence has U^ investigate not the 
;8Mcce of dfiiceptiona^vnol h^w . cenoepitlms) atI^ 
as iepreseii|ftt|<)ps^ but how. gii;en. ^r^^ironentations 
become conceptions in thinking ; \i ipi*all on^||Whe- 
ther these conceptions contain any tbinjg either 
iaken from experience^ or fictitious^ o^ , taJ^ei^ from 
the nature of the understandinfi:. This loffical/ori- 
nn of coiiceptions^the origin as to their mere folm 
— ^consists m the reflection/ by which a repres^enta- 
tion comrfkpn Jto several objects (coiau^epitis pgm- 
munis) arises, as that form, which is retiuired 
to judgment In logiq therefore nothing but 
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^^ The 0i%in o^ coneepliontf witWlft^p^f'lb ^^' 
matter, aoMtHing td wtrieh a^ ebhce^tibti It *^eMit^^ 
eiD^^K^t' or«a¥bitl^bIe> or intdll^ttMdy i(*6 Kie 
piWiMe^^metapMjfiictatonsidiat.'l m • .5.v>D oil 
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o^a of Abstraction, g 

Th«^ logical <actiB q£ 'the understandhig; by wbieh^ 

cDtieeptkyiii as tatlbdirform ai^e^eij^ndered, are^^^ > 

, rly ;tfae <caniparitefi; < dr the eomparing of rep)re^> 

seatatiabff.witbioiie libother \ii rdajtbtt to the iinit|(» 

i<8/lb«^fnAeotii>nii or rdBfecUn^ 
]»eieiitatMM jnay b6 ' compvcfti^infedv in ^e ; eon^^ 
aetottfencai.; -aad^ finally;:*, ivr /i ,-..i.j?.i " t* ji< ol 

.3, theiaMraoliQn^ or Uie separation «lf all timto 
Iqp whifb)tiie>gh»n Mpresentationis .arci dii^ngiiis^^q 
ftum'onfeianother.Mf] : ;t5 v '  < ';|'>..i yS »<| ffioiJ /lo^ 

.;8fefl]io..4. ^ola or^ tQi.form^eoniaepUMaffroQf z»^:) 
piMeBitttien%Mthte, ^mte must be Mble^.t6 «ia oB i| wg Art 
to/jrefled:; an^ to abstract; ibv-diese' three -^li^ifian 
d^mtions of- the understandii^g' are the , esaentifilT 
9mA the iifitv€lVBai conditions' of ^ the engendering^ of 
eveiy coaceptioni in general.* i /We seei/ for cfeaih*^' 
pk, a birch, ^ a^ lime^ and an oak.- Wheivwe frslt^ 
oompare tbesa Qbjwts^ togetiiierwe nmds.^ Haktibtfi 
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trank, thtWM, the bnmches, the leaiv^j tfM ^. 
•«fM6 lirom Ibfiir: ita^j ihMr %Mfej -^rif tliis 
mmm f e JDbtom ibf ooHMf^tioii of n trees* 

.t^ Tin iffQffl aJMrattipii it not nlwaye^iMfedif^lit 
{in German) in logiitf We: mwl; s^Fj 4Qt ii^ ^i^] 
street but to abstract from^ something. When, for 
instance, we think of the v|d colonr only of scarlet 
cloth, ..tre atistract from the clQtb ; if we abstract 
fitoiQ like cbumr too and conceive of the scarleC fis a 
substance in geiiera)/ we absti^t Yi'om still more 
<UlMtein«ieii« wA. Urn eoliceptbsi-i4 tlert1igf!lPk- 
come yet i»fnir^dMmet« Forthtoi^e«teritlM4MriMr. 
of >ihefdlfereifcea iof iUilgeJeft Mti t)f a t«nc«)^tUlh, 
o|)tho gtfMter lift kMimi|er 4C;4he4eteMM»laMMi«i^ 
it abstracted from, is, the moM absftncftrethe oeiO^) 

ceptMii : riieiiMklimlldifcatmctiRg'i^^ 
stmftpflifriMjii^ftetdhned'riMtehG eMilytiialia 
(o say, conceptions, in whiph seftefkl abstw i c tB ei ii ^. 
otrsir: IS^ictiMmp^ti^ inx^^ iforiMlittd*, is, 
p fc e|itai y i^pttthii^ lint «■> gfastraBoi :> oolic] i t|i t i epyf 
for^ fimn body itself we can by no asi kna i »b s tr «et > 
«taoimilbo«Uv;«ot iMiire i, cdno^oii of it.. Silt, 
isom^nnto tai?ri it^ ik&mmtJbff aHilieane lal e tSBiot 
ilMi^ we, the «DlMr^ thie rigidity dr the Anidil}^. 
iMi.iMffd, ftont aH tibe; ^pioiial: dsteitomaliens. «|^ 
i|ai|Maihtlie^ miMb ^bstteii CMee|itissi> 

Wflhil^ idliqh 4i«y 'notlung m dbnunte widi /mn^i 

tko^l ^<«kr iMring, trdiMaot Atmjifp aai bi 
ttas not any thing in tommon with it 
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^4: AJMiW:^<H>;4%t)llitr>^'mi9ftliv%^«(ttlimi»^«l! 

a|iMi«iii} -tins litlbillKiftAkfl.'aiHl •MfiBMil.srftferr. 

f.y. r. ;f.-:(/i ,!. .'..:• - , i( /.• i.,,;./ /'ii.vi:. ^i.'if; ;i ao ,noii 

L 

f^TIDur ^ODKCf^fHUitf i,;p«9tM]«»fMit m mm Uf ^ M A. 

eoDceptioa has natter; in!lii9rj|»«f%itjipbtfi^i9iii|« 
The matter and the sphere of a conception bear 
^ne another a convene .aviation. The more « 
conception contains under it, the less it contains in 
itself; ^Hiiai>fije«»r4«r.'; »^iAV>-v .. ; ^< 

i %lio< ,The ttwymrsaHtyj MUbe Ifn^iMii^ jmliAtj 
<tf.».sl|WM^pti9ili 4ie|ift<i#.ttp0ni;iMl«),<;(MMil||liMA» 
^inst jM>t a«ipf4^ ^ACi, birtftgroiindatcojgiiilHliM 

-." ■•> ■: r ! ii ax ,i:,'- 1 •  ', )f j; ,/!':"i '' ']o :'iui'i 

•;[I^4p)wrt of-ja cdno^tiakrw 4ihe •|fh;iitw;i9|i^ 
girafNbM Iheitfiinbnr of 4lrinyi tiiti .^at 'Unileii4l «ftt^ 
Op heJWhiwiybft ofiiBi^ itM>': • >!■:;>; li ny. i>ti.i •j<,i':s .;■■ 

:Sabti*Mit jatailliof «:giiMMid te'^t^MMfl}^ IliC 



fSo^ilkm; d^ntiiki^miitffei^ it Ml thdMi tbings^ frMii^ 
witeh it ka h^BH a^m^iitffymemi^ of abstract^' 

ailfer^ coppiBr, &c« under it«ib ^Btei] itJt^m«fk:^cepi' 
tion^ as a universally valid representation^ comprises 
that which several representations of different things 
have in cpmmon^ ;^II these things^, which are jn this 
view^^ti^WW^^^erW/i^ii;^!^ it 

M^^HM cdtiittlNll(Mi<th« MiUtj^iM'V«^6i^fiSk. 
' ItMiglMlefr Ofe^WbABttrbif^ ikU}g^mtmti h«<i^^ 

6phera?llltftl«tlto»«#4iMi(I/" ; *^i^««a ^^«^» «-^"i^ *'*»'> 
ik'jO flui:.isuiic3 ft 'to rsoufja bd) biu* loMftfa mIT 

ft viJfM 'jJiT MOii A'j-^, 'J^tii nio'j B t^JtofiB bi:o 

ill €>.,,' .now U yySi 'ifiJ li 'i/^itii tiUh)(u\) iisj'\Uyi'r:io'^ 

Superior and Inferior^ffof^qgia^ 

\4iilaioe^^ft)im ofk€f hate {^tftMMf^ theni^>ltater 
«M^pttM»;>wbkh iti: reUrtiMqb titfsih. ttMMiaMeA 
iniwM^iOAes, «fe>l|(BbttiihateA M^ri^liof ^Mfetf^^^^'A^ 
marjc of a mark^ a remote roark^ is a superior con- 
ception ; a conception^ in respect to a remote mark» 
an inferior one* ^ ^ ,. 

fldhb/ Ak sup^rioi^^ t^nd ihfei^oV^ cb'nceptions are 
99itKm^^ tiut ' >nespeclayely^ the weiy same, Mtitip- 
tkMb tfd(eti. in varioas.taeltfedees^ - mby be* dt Mtott' 
superior and an inferior one. i ^ht>t6tM»fA&d fftf^ 
owlk fipfr ianlyip^/isw in respect rto the e6n^pt]iia<i>f 



* 

•:; .» •..;' • "i . • • . • ' '." ' • ' • ; • 

^ supe^iQjTi conception is^ relativefy:to.itg iaferioi> 
iiame4 £^QU»i^ ap inferior, relatively to its sttpi^riof, 

Gei^§ric.l^i;k.^ special conceptioas are, like supe- 
rior at^jd infer jor.on^s^ dijrtipgaished, not a/s to^tbfw 
patu^re^ tiui wit^ regar^ to, th<pir relation tpQaeano- 
^her /<<ptif>€ ,a j|[W<^ OTjn^ ^dj in the JbogiiPf^ 

sabor^iD^tiw/ • .-. ;:.^;.i i^ '}/'^^ 



i *  I • • > 



*, .Tbatgeni;i9, wbich is/not a species; i»tlie>hi|^li6it 
(genus- 9ummum non^ert specUifi.}; and (hatspedes^ 
m:hich is npt ^geiELus, is the ldwea((^oft08, qiue non 

Aocpcding. \ tp^ ,tI)Q . Iqw ' «of contiBuity^ . fibwesnef , 
there can be , neither a . JlipHseiiti . irtxr: d |imzinie 
species. "^ s: • • ' . >ii-;i::,- •> 

Scho:, If we conceive of a series of several con* 

^ ceptions subordinated ta one another, for example, 

4mai metal, body, svbsUnce, 4tHng/we nrny obtain 

higher and higher genott) for every species is al- 

ifv^^Sfip berONisidwed-w a« genus wiib rq^d lu> 



* 
» 

of a man of learning with regard totMttef -ft philb-. 
8opher» till we at last arrive at a genus that cannot 
be a species again. And cme of that sort we must 
finally reach ; , l^^cays^ th^$ ..mw^^ M^Hf^ ^^ ^ 
Jbigfae^ conception^ from which^ as 'snch^ nothing 
Mtt tM IkifAidt iftstracied without the whdle con- 
MpK^^ itaEh$4iitigl But ih ^e* whole series' of 
species and of genera there is no snch thfng as b, 
-l&0^'6^n6bplitkiw arloiTest specieft^ uAder Wlii$h 
wft^ kitket eeno^ptioti oir species' is' eotttiiitied ; tie- 
tMse 4taef df that «6rt ttmli not pbsstbly ht dettp- 
tu S mi . "Fm, ^ we ha^e' It conceptido^ Vhfch We 
apply immediately to individuals^ specific distinc- 
tions, either which we d^ iiot notice^ or to which we 
pay no attention, may exist with respect to it. 
There are n^ l^f^ ^QOi^timiB V^t fp^W^t^vely 
for use, whith have obtained Ihis signification, as it 
vnH^ihgrconventioQ^ provided that we aw' agt-eed 
MVt liq gD Aeisper iQi a oentuki natter. 
.: osAtimtiiefy Ut Che ^d^tetihnlatiofi of the :^pecid 
. and of the generic conceptions; theb, this dniverssd 
iMM^STherf »a gonuatbiit^^canhdt' beany more a 
^pteoa; but'Aere'^M'do ipeeies but'wiiat riiay be* 
come genera ikgain — holds good* 
•.. ) L.i'>/^^ '-   '^^^ ^ '''.' "'■••' 

-'r ..1/3 -l-i ,- r ,-.*^' ' ^ • • 

) 4^aq^iW«oaMpf|m ia>atM nani^d a larger; ah 
inferior, a stricter or narrower. 
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tkmeeptibns^ which have the same iphere! ara 
distin6;mbhed by the hame of alternate ones. 

Mehtien^ thednferiar td'4he mptHfiTi ^ 
. tk^-ldrger:dU> the^trictet], C&k^epiiont:^"^^ 

The in^^ridi^ i^SMpVio'ii is ndt conlamei'ih W 
superior; for WliliU&hi^ mb^^lii 'il^s'ef tt^Yi iii'eta^ 
perior ; but is contained . under it ; because the 
superior contains the ground of cognition of the 

]iifer|oCw . ^c^ u\vA\^> • '^ '\o %su VS'v «r\^ 

. ;A§aio, (beone ccgftiV^ft.iaJ(ji|^er:^l^^ crt^r, 
not because it <^Q^iQs^p];eja||def^^]^^ 
not know that — butbecpius^ it. contains under it^he 
dtner cbnception and sliii more than it. , . 

•" ' Hon ofCdnce^fyn^\''' '' ' ' •' "'^;'''^ 

Witli regard to the loffica) spheric of cqncep.Mpns 
the following rules hold : 

1, Wfiat agrees with or is repugnant to 'the su^^ 
peifior conceptions, likewise j^grecs witnor rt re- 
pugnapt to all the inferior 6he94 ^^ich aipe' coh^m- 
cd under those ; and, ^ r* 

2. conversely, What agrees With or is irfepttgiiant 
to all inferior conceptionis, likewise Bgirees with ^or Is 
repugnant to their superior ones. 



15B 

Scko. fe€mmjlmi, m wiiidi tkmg^ V*f ^ ^^^^'"^ 
Imn fbmr^nreml prapeitiM^ and tto^ ia wbidi 
Ibef nre dMShenl, finm tbdr partirtibr ottM^ we 
caooot coodfide tlia^ What agriMi 11^ or ii wpi^ 
iMMttoaamfinMrcoiiceptkm^likeiriie a^ee# witli 
^ B. Bf imiaiif tf ptfwr jafegjor coa^cptiiWM^ n^kdi 

we ^cannot com^nde^ that tliai^ wbkli doci ootagire 
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• ^ 



CbmliluiMf ^ thB Origim tf smperwr amd 

-"itradiiiirimd Deterwdmatiam. 

By cbniioaed ^o^eaX ^hdnctum hi^Hf jnd 
in^ber eoncepGon§ ariie; and^ od tlie ddier haiid^ 
by coDtioacd logical determiiiattOD lower and lower 
onei. Tbegrentett pomUe abftiaction yiddb the 

frm whidi DO £u<^r Aelemini^^ 
of ai away. . The hightti finisbcd defemioalMMi 
woaU yield a tbcnroo^ly delennined concq^tioii 
re^me^um ^mnimode determnaium/, that, k, • 
etmceptioa,^ to which no Either delermipatioD oifi 
be copceiTM to be added. 

ficho. A§ 0f Dgle (biDgB only or indiridiiak are 
dforoogfal^dclenDified^ eognitipoaiis intoitioof only, 
but not aif coDcepJtioM^ can be thoroi^Iy defer* 
aunedl ; in rq;ard to the laUer the lof^cal 4^Ur- 
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mmftuoh' nevjcr can oe, consicq^red at fimihed 

^ - -"^i • '' . •:• !;••. ':■■ ' ^^njr.o'j ';iit i:! .tin! 
.Mii.: ,'i > . '; ' ' •• .&•:■!■■■■ ": » y.'iTjno) ibn oi. -.-f . 

afld. particulars^ 

Hie ^^hferiot copcepti^^^ us^^iQt..^^ a^^tia^^ 
relaiively to its superior; the superior^ in t^e.rffim^ 
Crete relatively to its inferior. 

Scho. 1 . The words^ abstract and concretei refer 
not so much to the conceptions in themselves (for 
every conception is an abstract one)^ as to their use^ 
And this may again have different degrees^ accordr 
ingly as a conception is treated, now more^ then 
lesSf abstractedly or concretely, id est, accordingly 
as sometimes more, sometimes fewer, determinations 
are either omitted, or superadded. By the abstract 
use a conception comes nearer the highest genus, 
by the concrete, on the other hand^ nearer the in- 
dividual. 

, 3. Which use of conceptions, the abstract or the 
concrete, is the preferable ? — Nothing can be de* 
cided on this point. The value of the one is not to 
be estimated less, than that of the otheip. By very 
Itbstract conceptions we cognise in many things' 
little; by very concrete ones, in few things much ; 
consequently what we gain on the one side we lose^ 
on the other. A conception^ whic^ has a great 
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.•/♦ • •'. -'y-^j 



sphere^ is so ,irer^ . useful, ^ it can be ap^)f^(A. t(f 
mMy thin^ ; but tnen there is the less contaiped 
in it. In the conception, of substance^ for instance, 
we do not conceive of s<> much, as in that of chalk. 
• S. Thf art; of popularity consjsts in hitting jth^ 
relation between the representatjlon in the abstract 
and that in the concrete in the fNime cognitiqn ; 
IHerefore between the coAceptions and their eidii- 
bition^ whereby the maximum of cognition, with 
Hg^d as irell to the sphere as to the matter is 
attiiinied. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

- 

• . » - ••   

Mooplication of a Judgment in CfenBraL:. 

A JUDGMENT 18 the representation of th.$ uoity 
of the conscionsnes . of varioqg representations or 
the representation of their i[elati<m proyidied t|iU 
they make up a conception* 






.16. 

Matter and JPbrni of Judgment, 

Matter and form pertain to every judgment aaits 
veiry constituents. The matter consists in the cocr- 
fiitions^ which are given and conjoined in, the unity 
of consciousness in the judgment.;' the form of the 
judgment, in the determination of the way in which 
the variousi representationii/ assHcb^ belong to one 
coraciaosnesB. ;. -k. ^r -:  -•.. ^i^^". v, • <> 



.-. . . , 



Olject of ^logical Ri^tftion-^thd mere]; 
" \ 'Perm dt Judgments. 

I 

As logic abstracts from every real or objective' 
distinction df cognition, it can occupy Itself as little 
about the ' niatter 'of judgments' ^ &s'''Al)out that of 
conceptions. ' It ' consequently ' has to cpnsidei; 



]4f lUofc. 

their bare form. 






90. 
Qmalitif, Relationt and ModaiUy.* 

The dutindionf of JodgiDCDt* with re^ct to 
their 'foroi may be redoced to the foar main poinft 
of ^takfitj^ of qitttlitf; of rehttimi, afnd of tAodali- 
tf, m\iiftt€ffM%o wbieh*^aft as many VariotM iorU 

Quantity of Judgments : Vmvenai, par^ 

tumldr;\ nngle. 

Am to quantity; jodgmenta are either npitenal^ 
or particolar^ or single ; accord^igly aa thj? f al^ect 
in the judgment is either goitf inplvded in the 
notion of the predicate^ or excladed from it, or btft 



Urm ik€ Mlawing qactUtfOi oeoir : How mttny tcprsiMtslfsvr 
Sf«covp«r«d wHk^kenakft An they eiUmsd •• coo f obc d 
0roM? Wkttfortof coDJos€tiM fo it? With wkU dsgics 
of ^oldiiifHrvs ii.tkii €aaj^Ba€tUir t^uAuA if? The ii;e 
irft repud the iatcnMl propertiei of jadfrtwrti, the two' left 
the reUtiosf to one ^^cfhtt, tnd of the jadgo^U to the coga!* 
tifefHft^ T. 

f Oor anther wosld faM>sf l^i^^ tbcfo Judft^esH, i^hwMea, 
hi seUpbjiie^ if^mA PKinitife* - ^ee-bis leMOPtiif pi» ^Ikhfvb-, 
jeet tn tbc ^Otfapanigpipliof hfof aoLEOOX^Ji A t«ned by the 



in tje partfcuMr^ P^^t;Of :???ei<^Pf|?^P^W,k.<^; 
prehtfnded uj^der.the sphere of another^ and ia ttfce 

the.spherfipfanqtherdonce»^^^^ ," 

^ beestedme„4.^n, t^i^. ,|i^ e.<]yi^^.to viximr^^ i^. 
both thepre^q^te holdayr^th fl^^^to Jh^ ^fl.a|)|ept. 
without exception, .Pqr em.n}Dle, ;p,tb« singlp pw-r 
positwn, Cajtfsis mortal .«R. exception caq hav§ 
place just as IiUle^ as in the i^niy^iiial one, AU men 
are mortal., I^)r,th6i;e is.bfltocke Cjuos: ,, . , , 



..I 



re mortal. , Fbr.th^re is.but oc^e Caiusi 
8. With respect to the universakty of a cog^i-^ 
tion».a real jdistinction between ffeneraland uoiver- 
fic^IfIU*opositions has glace., tmt which does not con<' 
_.„^ ___. .. ..• ^.hose which 

certf^in ob- 

lects and therefore .not sunicient conaijtions of the, 
ftppsumption^ for instance]^ the proposition^ Proofs, 
must be majie m a solid tnanner ; universal proposi- 
tions are such, as maintain something of an object 
universally. r 

3. Universal rules &re eitbier analytically, or syn- 
thetically univeridl. Thos^ ab^ct frotn^^eldte- 
tinctiohs ; these attend td'^hem anid of <io^^ 
determine witlr regard to theifh- TPhe*i!i*ire''%impl6 
an object is cogitated, the s6bner analytical univer* 
sdlity in consequence of a cpnception is possible. 



i44 '^f tdfeic; • 



4. ^Yfhen unrrer^l pn^tiiitiimii; witKitAiil! kn^ 
ing^ (H^ih in tli^e' concrete^ caiiilot' be |>erspebit!ecl m 
tbeftl^BHfVei'gdlity;iftyy''cd^^^^ «erre ^r $ rufe; and 
tdtifliqtiehily cannot 'hola'heiiris^ici^llyijfi the ap- 
pTicatfon; l>ut are ' only proplems for the ' universal 



grauAdB'ot 'thatVhicfi' is ^lirst known in, particular 
cases', ^^dr exaih'pfe^ the proposition^ r^b'oevl^r has 



no interest in iyin^ and knows tl)e (ruth, spealcs 
tnith ; this proposi(i6n is riot to 4^'e il'perspectea ^in 
iikf Universality ; beca^ye w^ caiiriolf Know the noiN, 
tation to the conditron of the disinWrested person 

'l .■,' «' I t • ' tilt * * * f'f '«■ ' ♦*■ ■/ 

but by experience ';' namely/that ih^n can lie from 
infere^J^d motives ;'wh1[6h lying procei^'ds frbiij their 
not adhering' firmly to morality. '/'Ap observation 
that teacheif lis 'to ktiqw the frailty or human iia«* 

jJlji^/ ' ,.-'>. I* . .jn^oi 

" 5. bf particular juBirpients if is'i6'l>e noticed 
thliij^if they shall 1>e capablis of being^perspectpd by ^ 
reason^ and therefore, have a rational^ not merely 
an iniellectual (abstracted) form, the subject must 
be a larger (Idtior) conception, than .the predicate. ^ 
£iet the predicate be always = O # the tabject 

. ^ . 1/ 



&< 




.it ir a- particular judgipent; for something belong; 
ing jl<i a i9 b^ .spmeM^ing not b--*^^t flows from rea 
soft-^But M it \^ thu/f : . . 




I 
I 



it is taUfottukdMdy ^rticuivr. 
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* . Hw^ thdejfinite! '' ^' ^^ 

Af 4fi q«Aiitj[> /U<%m<nH lE^i^ either |ifiisai;itlv^, 
or negatiiv*^ ^r jiiuleiiBit^^ In f^n a^fmative^ 
.fMMitffe: oti«.^ M^jaa is tbauglvt^of iiiider the 
ifilMMi of^b predicate.}. U>. in a nogatiye. i$ placed 
witbd^t/tbei i^htre^^ amU in aitiiufe,^mte,jputJ»rith* 
in the sphere of a oowegtlQit, ivhu«hiif» wjthputthe 
sphere of another conception. 

Scho. I. The inde^nite judgment shews not 
only that a subject is not contained under the sphere 
of a l^i-editMle, bat that It lies With>ttt ito s|^here 
somewhere ih the itdleSmt^ aphere.r^^his judgment 
theinefeve eepreqents. the. sphere of tlm predicate as 

&9tty po^Ue thing is either A^ or not A*. If 
"we aaj^ €k>ineibiiig is not A$. es^empU gratia, .The 
litlnaa soal is not mortal. Some men are not li- 
terati. ThUisAnindefimteJudgfKiei^. For by it 
It is determnied beyond the definite ^pheie :of A 
iMt to wibat ^coAceptroa the object beloo^gs. but (hat 
it belongs to the sphere without A^ which is, pro- 
perly speaking, not a sphere at all^ but the border* 
ing of a sphere on the indefinite or bounding itself 

T 



fSbm^ tbelex^kmon is a negvtim, thb iimitatiaii 
of •cMoaptitil if a {KMitivie opentioo* Heocfi ure 
bounds positive conceftimis of limited objects; . 
3. Accordingto the principle of the exclusion of every 
third (exclun tertii) the sphere of one conception 
}f^ relatiT^jf to another^ either excIusiTCj or ioclusire. 
But, as l(^ic has to do merely with the form of the 
judgment, not with the conceptions as to their matter^ 
•tiie'distfiirtibnoiFthe iiMi«fiiiite ftom the negative 
judjgmertU'dbeif riot'kpp^nrtain to' this science. ' 
' ^;< Iti'bc^dTe jttdgtnenta'^ negation' ahmgf 
affects die di^nila $ in indt finite, not: the' cipah , 
but'tht^^redieate U affected by it ; which oircum- 

'stance is expressed the best in' Latin: 

'. ' • . . ' * 

'R6lati69iiof JuigmentMt Categorical^ hy-' 

pothetioal, di^unctive. 

As to rdatbn, judgments are eithes categorical, 
or hypothetical, or disjunctive* The given repre- 
sentations in a judgn^ent are subordiiiated to one 
another in the unity ot consciousness either as the 
predicate to the subject/ or as the consequent to the 
ant6e^etit» or a» a member of the division ito the 
diffded conception. By the ^ first relation cat^or»- 
cat judgments are determined^ by the second hypo- 
thetical, and by the third disjunctive. 
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'\ Categorical JudgmenU. ' 

lb these the subject and the predicate mak4^ ud 
thf ir mi^tter } tjic form, by whjch Uieirelation (or 
ag^ri^QiQent or;of disagrectmeiit} bf^t^^e^sn the subject 
^nd the,|>r(^dicate is detercpiin^d and e:ipre^8ei,/J» 
(e^Qied the copula. 

DchO;^ Categorical judg;ineDt8 malo up the matteV 
of other judgaients ; but from this we must not thiuk^ 
98 several l^gician^ ^o, tl^at both hypothetical and( 
difl^,un<:tiY6.judgmento are nothing more thai> itiffcr- 
ent dresfes of cateffortc^il ones, and can therefore 
pe all refluced to them, All the ihree judgments de- 
pend japoh essentially distinct logical functions of 
the, understanding, and consec]aentIy must be dis- 
missed according to their specific distinction, 

' hypothetical Judgments. 

The matter of these consists of two judgments, 
Which are connected together as antecedent and 
consequent. The one of these jucifraents, which 
contains the ground, is the antecedent (prius) ; the 
other, which stands in the reiatipn of consequence 
to that, the consequent (po$teriu$)i and the repre- 
sentation of this sort of connexioii of both judg* 
ments together forming the unity of consciousness 
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if named the conteqoenee^ which makes ap the 
fonn of hypothetical jodgmenti. 

Scho. I. W|)at,die copo^ if to categtrical jad^- 
raentf^ the conseqaence if to hypothetical onef, 
tjieir foniv 

2^ Some think it easy to transform a hypotheti- 
cal i^ropositibn to a categorical, fiat it if not prac- 
ticable ; becaafe they are qaite dif ti net by their 
Tery nature. In categorical jadgmentf t!oth^ng if 
problematicat, but every thin^ afsertive ; Whereas 
(n hypothetical onef , the conseqnence only if asser- 
iivc or positive. In the latter we may therefore 
connect two fisilse jadgmenU together ; for in this 
case the whole aflli^ir if the rightneff in the con- 
nexion —the fbrm of the confequence ; upon which 
the logical truth of thefe Judgmentf' depends/ 
There is an esaential diftinction between these two 
propositions : Alt bodies are divif ible^ and; It all 
bodief are compofed, they are divif ibie. In the 
former the thing if maintained directly ; it in the 
latter if maintained on a problematically exprefsed 
condition only. 



mmH: Motku pamm amd JkhAiti ioUm^* 

The form of connexi^ia in bjrpolhetieal ^judg- 
mentt if twofold : the hjing down (nwdais ponens^} 



dkfht tt^Qjind^kltkttvviifi fidi&rtfiiei0oAit tdUmk 

V 

Diyunctive Judgments. 

A judgment, when the parts of the sphere of 
whole or to a whole . #|k^^«||iplement0^ is di^anc- 

Maiter] anji ' ^orm of disjunctive Judat^ 

 

^k\\^ MwmAffiVMA J|idg4nen49i of nMdli tl».4ib- 
JHn^^Hie^dgRn^lM: .m .oeaAppse^j iMisAblate Hi^jnMb 
(Qr^ 9nd tiHf «»nie4^' iMin'^Mrs ^ diqiiMtt^oi 
g{l^^iQtl,l .|9(,(ii^4tf;|UMtiaiii kseify thatrir^in this 
cil^nmiif^fln; i9f the^ velatioo; cdf the TarioiHL jffi^^ 
me«ts^ js ;i«imbwi nf Uie^hiofe'.iBphereafttbedfi' 
ittda4 «»gw<»^, cn^hidiiy ang another, the fpntifcf 
thf^ J«4p(imto^comiftii. 

S9hot:^d&f^iifH:liv»' jiiidgmaiits tiieiD repmeiit 
v4^iP!l%j^j^gWfnte)aftiMrtlie€omiiiflroe^^^ a spbtM 
aj!^di^.ii^|ll€idttQe«any jodgoieajb but by thalimb- 
tgtif^a of'IbQ^otbctrwitAiiegadPd.to die whale sphere; 
they consequently determine the relation of eipcry 
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jrilgmMl 4oi><iM 'wlwie «pieR^> «iiiJ'tliMie6^ the 
mlifioiip'wfmklkttfe iaeiabcn irf i«^cll«fi hMe 
to one another. Jiotitw yki« h eg itttlMi»j«lgwJwt 
lbuiifini'i.dtetewbine» ioedier'tat nritlr«<pfoffio, 
liMt'.Ul Ihbqnembefsoiat in caniAenkrii(i'|l»fb o^ii 
wlKde ipbere of cognkkm, withont which nothing 
in % certain reference can be thouglit <tf. 

Pwcidimr ChmmHer of dUf m rnf tim Jwdgm 



The pecoliar character of mil dttjunctiTe jiii^« 
mento, whereby their specific distinction, as to 
the point of rehitioo, from the otbem, in particolar 
fimn the categorical bnes^ is determinedi, consists 
in this, that all the memben of disjunction are pro* 
biomatical jttdgmenti, of wbtdi ft^M^ ebe b 
i h oM gh t, than thai they, as parts of tlie sphere of 
a cognitioii, eaeh the cooipletiieiit Sf NMl Mier to 
the whole (camptefMnium gdt&tum), taken toge^ 
tlier» are eqoal to that sphere. And'lience it fot^ 
lows, that the truth mast bo contatMd in one of 
these problematical jodgments or (what amkmnts to 
the same thing) that one of than most hoM asser* 
ttr^y ;. because besides them the sphere of cogni* 
ftion comprehends nothing more on the giren con- 
ditions and the one is opposed to tfie other ; by con- 
seq[aence they only^ and but one of them, can be 
true* 



juDoaifiiiTs. S^l 

. Soilo,JnflfoaAegMifiiljttdgmenftrth6>iU^^ 
repreaentatioaikctoudertd afl a jtaiiit ^ttlie Iphfif 
of another subordinate representation^ is consi- 
dered as, contained under fiiis its superior con- 
ception ; consequently in^ 'the subordination of 
tlM^^t^ri*.ilMr9l::t|ie' part pf/the fwetyA eon; 
^fd^ With "^tbe . trlble. /But iiii > lUsjiMiifctim »jad^ 
AiAents^iMl'll^o^frbhi (Ue^i^holit ti{mllaiie,pacfa|iaiKM 
togeljifereVi'^'WIiaftiiacoataiQjed iiiideKtlw^j>b(^re^fia 
timceptimi, i|rili]^ite contaiMdi under; aouf janeoof 
fld^fleiMl) ^ tliti-' 'Spfceve. - ' Aeb^vdingly /tfa)if«plq»e 
must be first divided. When we» faniJisftasto, 
form the disjunctitejudgioent, * a learned man is 
either a mere historian^ Qt. a philosopher, or a ma- 
themntician/ we determine by it, that these con« 
^c^ons; as foUhe sphchre;^tie ]^^ 
of the learned; htt hy ti& lAeiins pMis of one ano- 
Ittier, aaft that they^ aidle«tiyaly/taHop>(.: 

-pfete V .: . fr/j;, . •. J i it] t , " • ..' jlofi 

1 ' lliat in di^ttnctivejudgmentsi not tbe l^hMft^ 
tfae^iirid^d conoep^ion/ as .boritaitie4 :i«) th^Xfllie^ 
'of tHie divisions, but that which/ i$ contaifH^jiiif^ 
1)h0 dividJId conception, aS' contajlfied vji^Sff (O^e^/pf 
the^memhers of division, is ooHf yi!^e4> t,\if f)(^Upwifff 
scheme of the comparison between catefff^rif^M^^ 
-disjanctive judgmen(Siffla|r rej^df^i* the in8|tt^ .qore 
•intuitive: ■.:. . 

:.. In categorical jodgmea(i^..t is w^iia^^ii^ed 
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4Miderb, and likewise pfiderii^;: . ; ^ ,., ^ 
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ViiuH «Ullkf (sittieff 1^ iwie^.inMlsftcNif .<- . - vr 
'■■'" • 'I 'l^ ' i ' ^1 •- ' • ''' • }'•> 




'nw iiviriM m dmatotire jndgmiiito : <kitfe|»tr 
ibeirs vit*e oo-orditMlf on af the piMs tff thefnriM^ 
««M6pli«|, but aU*«ll0'partt af |U,i|>k«r«k. i-tln 

«0M«ptiM; in thaw, mw ihmf^: Jbgr m«iX'7M»- 
tqilvn%. for'cxanirie/ the.4tiMto b|r 4lflM<lipMft9 
of «o<«tdin«doB. - *. ' • • 5 !■ . 
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itiXbtaadtAUy, 1^ iHiidi point dm ardntionvtf 
tlie whole jodgment to the cognitive &calty k id^- 
VeMntiMl, jtt^;«edit itb 'either y o Mfai a twnt> or 
liiMMifls;' or a^ietiod. the fi^BUeoiiililBil. ott«•^ 
wti WeotMpaMied- with tha cooeciamneM of (he 
itt^re'piMiibflity, ibe aaiertive with that af 4be rett- 
lity, fltod th« iif(iodiieti45id with thai af the necaiMtjr 
^rjttd|$^tig. , '  '. 

Acfa6. 1; The tbbMiVf ^MtUftfaHMf ibewt'the 
way only, in which something is niaintainad or da- 
iriedtn a: jti(%menft : wiwCher naliiiiif ta.iMul* -dnt 
with regard to the troth or the nntrtdh of O'^adf- 
nient, as in the problematical judgment. The soul 
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ihay be ifiifQorUl ; or whether something is deter- 
mined' with regard to it^.asin the oifsMrtive judg- 
ment. The soul is immortal ; or whethi!»r the truth 
of a judgment is expressed with the dignity of ne- 
cessity;, as ia the apodicticaK ju^ment. The soul 
must be immortal. This determination of- th^ 
iii^ly pos^bie or Actual or ntotfRs^tj tiruttl c6b8e- 
qii^Mly i^Kicetns the judgment itself only, by no 
lOeai)^ m tUitjg^ ^tlieh^i^f judged of. 

2. In problerhtttical j^idgmentS/ which tiiay be ' 
asiid to bfe thf)Sts, #hos^ martt^ is given #itk the 
possible K^Iati&h betwgfeH' tfte plr^dicat« and fhii Mrii. 
je^CtM^bjecl ttiiM ^WiyS teve a ^dter S]^heni» 
thiMi. I?H^' pi^icafe. ' 

5.' 0pori ma ^WAhn6ix b^f^^n ptdMbla ^^ 
^t^iV^ jQffi^ents 'ffi^ kite A^inctitfir b^weeti 
jttdgnfienis ami prbpdsftibns ^c^peddfl, ttrfoeh di^- 
tiritiioti, with regard to these, tvafslbrmerly 'rMAe 
felsely in the mere expression 4)]f words, without 
which we could not jiid^e at all. In « judgment 
the relation of various representations to the unity 
of conscmusness is conceived^ of merely as proble- 
matical ; in a proposition, on the other hand,, as 
assiertive. A problematical propqsition is a contra- 
diction in dSjecto Ere we have a proposition, we 
must jcrdg^ ; and we judge of much that we cannot 
make oAt/ but which we must do the moment we 
determine a judgment as a proposition. It is how* 
ever good to judge problematically before we as« 
'sume the judgment as assertive, in order to prove 

V 
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it m Amwmf. And it n net. ahrsfs ofifirwiij to 

31. 

Eirpaumdable Propantiawt. 

PrapOiitiott^ « wbidi iNilb aa affinMOMNi and a 
iftcg;stioii are comprifed^ but ia aa 4icadt naaoer^ 
ao diai (he aflbnatim if awictr iliiiimlli bat lly 
Kje^iliM oypticattf , are ei^pomidable^ 

Scbo. In tlie expoandaUe pn^ofitiaa (Cm* ia* 
ifaoee)^ Fear oiea are Iwnifd^ tboie li«^ 1^ Irat ia 
a laddea naaaer, the neg^we jndgment^ Alaay 
Bieaare aoC learned; and, 2^ the ^kttum^tiwe oae^ 
IBwne aien arelearaed. As tte nalaie of ej^oand- 
.able pWfMmtiMf depaub eatiidj apoa;ca|idtt]Mf 
of. bngaage, oa which we caa expreai Jacoaicallr 
'two jodg;men|# at once, the reoiarfc, that there may 
,be ia oar laqgaage judgmeafs, which aii»t be e%- 
.poaadcd^ belongs to sFaauaar, not to logic 

Tfieoretical andpraettcal Propositiawf. 

Theoretical propobiiiom are tho«e^ which refer U> 
wa abject and deterniine what belongs or does aot 
liclong to it ; pfaetical ones^ ^ig^o^ diose, which 
ei^prea^ the action, whereby^, as the necessary con* 
ditlon of an object, this ot^e^t is pocsibleu 

iN^ho* Logic baj^ to handle pmctical praposttions 



ag to the fofimottly; which id this retpect are op* 
posedto the theoretical ones. Practicul propodHions 
as to the matter, and in this view distinct frortt 
speculative ones^ belong to niioral. philosophy. . 

33. 
Indemonstrable and 'Demonstrable Profo^ 

4 

stiions. 

Demonstrable OT evincible propositions are' thosd 
capable of proof; those not so are named indemon- 
strable. 

Immediately certain judgments are indemonstra* 
ble^ and therefore to be considered as elemental 
propositions. 

34, 

I • 

Principles. 

Immediately certain judgments i priori may be 
termed fundamental propositions or positions, pro- 
vided that other judgments can be evinced by them^ 
but they themselves cannot be subordinated to any 
other judgment. They on that account are deno- 
minated principles (beginnings). 

Intuiti'W and Discursive Principles: 
Axioms and Acroams. 

Principles are either intuitive, or discursive. The 



fonam way of eoone be exhiMed liy inliiitloD, 
er iiBflMdttte/f^ppreMstatioii^and are named axipiBs; 
the latter cannot be exjireased bot by coneeptions^ 
and may be dtftingoiibed by the appelhrtion of 
acroams. 

. 36m 

> AmUytie and SynAHic PnyiKmMamg. 

HTbose propositions^ irbose certainty depends npon 
tbe identity of the conceptions (of the predicate 
with tbe notion of the VBth^ect^, are analytkyd. 
Those, whose certainty is not founded in- that idea- 
atjf, most be named synthetical. 

Sehnu L To every x« to which the conception of 
body (a + b) belongs^ extension (b) also belongs ; 
is an example of an analytic proposition. 

To every x, to which the conception of body 
(a + b) belongs, attraction (c) too belongs ; is an 
e:t&mple of a synthetic one. The synthetic propo- 
sitions increase the cognition materialtter ; tbe ana- 
lytic ones, merely formalUer. Those comprdiend 
determinatbns ; these, nothing bnt logical predi- 
cate9. 

'2, Analytic principles, being discursive, a^e not 
axioms. Nor are synthetic ones neither, bnt when 
intuitive. 

37. 

Tauiohgical Propositwns. 

The identity of the conceptions in analytic judg- 
ments may be either an explicit or an implicit one. 



In th€'f<MnMr «Md .tke'iiiAlytfe'pMpantioosive 

Sqho I. Ta«telQ|^iaitiprop«iti(in9 ave Tact«aiijr 
empty, or void of cdMequtiiee; for they ueof no 
use wb«iever:. Siidi is, for instance, thatautofe- 
gieal pR^ogition^ A maa it a mat|. For if we can 
saymdthing more of a man, than tkat he iaa uum, 
we know nothing* more of hrm at alK^ . 

Whereas implicitly identical propositions are aot 
void of qonsequenpe or useless ; for they; sender the 
predicate, which Keaia folded {implicibey in the eoa^ 
ceptian of ibe suhged^ dear by derelopau^nt {wocr 
pHcatib). . . 

8. Propositiods void of consequence nuntbedis* 
tingqisbed ft oni tkoi^ void of sense, winch am so 
because they regard the determination of ^wlnt. is 
commonly named occult qualities. 

Postulate and Problem. 

A postulate is' a practical immediately certain 
proposition, or a principle, which determines a 
possible action, whereby it is presupposed, that the 
way of performing it is immediately certain. 



^ $aiqe )Df»derii 9^<9'<>^^ pbilosophasters have had the sssii< 
ranee to lav down the tautological proposition, 'Jam 1/ as a prin- 
ciple/ from wiiich ail scieuce and alj-humaa kiiowl^^e must be - 
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^re a diiMtiao or a nde for their soliitiM, cr 1^^ 
tbat esfre« an adioii^ wboi^ ivay «f . bfiiis per- 
fofned 10 not inraicdtatdy caftam. o- - 

Scba^L There amy be tbMffctkal poftaklM toa 
for the behoof of practical reaioa. Soch at thote 
of tfaecxitteiice of God, of aioral liberly, ao4 of a 
fotore worlds which are theoretical hypothcMi ne^ 
ccMary ia a practical riew* 

S. To a problem thwe belongs I, the 4|BCstioD^ 
which cootaint what is to be peffimaed, 2, the 
rereiatioa^ which compmes the anaoer, ia which 
what it be performed can be done, and^ 3^ the de- 
mooiliatioa, tbat^ when we shall have proceeded 
in fadi a manoo', what i$ reqaired will be p^^ 
vBrnieu* 

39. 

ThearemSf Corollaries, Lammas, and 

Scholia. 

Tbeprems are theoretical propotiUow capable 
and standing in need of a proof; OMrollaries and 
consectaries^ immediate conseqnenfes of a prece- 
ding proposition ; Lemmas, propositions not na- 
tire in the science, in which they are presupposed 
as erinced^ bat taken from other sciences ; Scholia, 
mere ilfostrative propositions, which consequently do 
not belong as members to the whole of the system. 

Scho. The thesis aad the demonstration are es- 
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sential and universal points of every theorem. The 
ctistinctiion between theorems and corollaries may 
besides 4l>e ji|rili|P.ed,iii tl^s, tb«t these are immediately 
concluded, but those drawn from immediately cerr 
tain prppositioas by a series of tonsequances. 
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Judgments of Perception and Eocperimce. 

A judgment of perception is merely subjective; 
an objective judgment from perceptions is a judg- 
ihefit df Wpiritocb. 1'^: : ' 
' dc&4$;'* ' iAb jtd^ent! from • mere per cefrtibqsi^ Ik 
iiifr4)y(pOifciUe but^by^ otte'sreprasoitiUioa'stkmig 
'«<|^^^ii^iapa'iperce()tibn^' In gerceiyingca stfaple, 
we perceive the red colour on it ; but cito»ot saj^ 
it is red. For this were not only an empirical judg- 
ment^ but ajudgment of experience^ that is^ an empi- 
ricalju(]|gQiefity. by which we obtain a conception of 
the pbject. For example. In touching a stone we feel 
warmth i is a judgment of perception ; the stone 
is warmVoh the other hand, a judgment of eiperi- 
ence. In the latter, what is merely in the sub- 
ject mlfst ribt'be considered as belonging to the ob- 
ject ; Tbr a judgment of experience is the 'percep- 
tion^ whence thfe conception of the* object araet, for 
instance. Whether luminous points move in thi 
moon, or in the atmosphei^, or in the eye of the 
holder. 
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General Doctrine af SUemettU* 

SecmON THB THIRD. : 



Syllogisms, 
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SjfUogum ifi genttralt ./,,.'■ 

Brtyllo^iog^ we nndentand tiMt . f ttMtkm of 
^OAMngy bj whieb omt judgment i$ dftriTcd Aom 
«Mlbtr»f A gyJkigigai (er an atgailieAiitian) M tfir 
BemltsttHneqtieiitljr file dMfatcfiofi of.me j«iig9ant 

 ■>■  • . ' . 

: 42. 

Immediate and JItediafe SfUogiimi. 

All •yllogisms are either immediate^ or mediate. 

An immediate, syllogism ( consequenlta imme- 
diata) is the deduction of ode judgment from ano- 
ther without an^ intermedial judgment. A syllo* 
gism^ when^ besides the conception, which a jodg- 
nenlt contains, other conceptiojis are used for the 
pnrpcpe of deriving a cognition from them^ is me- 
diate. 
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48. 

Syllogisms of the Understanding, of Rea^ 

son, and of Judgment. 

Immediate syllog^isms are stiled syllogidms of the 
understanding' too ; whereas all mediate ones are 
those either of reason, or of judgment. We shall 
here treat' of the immediate ones first. 

/. Syllogisms of the Understanding. 

44. 

Peculiar Nature of the Syllogisms of the 

Understanding. 

ft 

The essential character of all immediate syllo- 
gisms and the priiiciple of their possibility consist en- 
tirely ia an alteration of the mere form of thejudg- 
ments; while, the tnatter' of the judgments (the sub- 
ject and the predicate) remains invariably the same^ 

Scholium I. By the form, only and by no means 
by the mdtler of the judgments' being altered inthe 
immediate syllogisms, these syllogisms are distin- 
guished from all jnediate ones, in which the judg- 
ments are distinct as to the matter too ; because a 
pew conception as an intermedial Judgment/ or as a 
middle terni, must survene in order to infer the one 
judgment from the other. When, for example, we 
argue^ All vatn are mortal ; therefore Caius. is mor- 
tal* This is not an immediate syllogism. For we, 

•X ' 
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for the inference, stand in need of the intermedial 
judgment, Cains is a man; but by this new con* 
ception the matter of the judgments is altered. 

2» An intermedial judgment, it is true, may be 
thrown in the syllogisms of the understanding too ; 
but then it i%0ier«ly taiitologieal. As, fiwr instance, 
iR tbe^msniriiato; syUogitm: AU men are mortal; 
MOie m^n i^re mea; therefore som^ men acem^r 
taL The middle Xerm is a tautological* propoBitioaL 

45. 

Moods of the Syllogisms of the Vhder^ 

standing* 

The syllogisms of the understanding go through 
all the classes of the logical fiMctions of judging, 
and are comequendy determiQed in. their principal 
moods or forma by the points of qu^iftity, of quality^ 
of relation, and of modality. Upon that the fol- 
lowing, division of these syllogisms depends : 

46. 

I . Syllogisms of the Understanding (with 
regard to the Quantity of JudgmentsJ 
per Judicia subalternata. 

In these syllogisms of the understanding both the 
judgments are distinct as to quantity, and the partl- 
calar judgment is deduced from the universal agree- 
ably to the principle : The inference of the particiP 
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lar from the universal holds fab universali ad par-- 
iiculare valet consequentpaj . 

Scho. A judgment^ when it is contained under 
anothei^y is termed finfeahel'ft ; as, forexaMple^ par^ 
ticular judgfxients under nn^i^^rsaMnies^O^ry man 
is fAiUthteg sotne ttmin k £alljbk.<-^]^ man isin&l- 
liU^; 40me fnan 19 iK>t infallible. TX . 

.V 

47.  • •■  

* I 

^. Syltpgums of the Vnderstqnding (with 
regard to the ^wility of JudgmeMsJ per 
Jkdici^ opposila* 

In sylkk^iMris dT fflte underslmndtng^f thte f^fm 
die altelratioh r^gards^the quality of fthe judgmetitti 
e&hsiilerM with i^pedt to dt>pdsHion. A^ thi^ dp« 
pblsStion tnay be a threefold one, ft yieldb the parti- 
ctfla* ditriston of lihi fmmediate 'syllogifeilig by con*- 
tradictorily opposed judg;ments, by <>ontrary, knd by 
subcontrary ones. 

Scho. Syllogisms of (he understanding by equi- 
pollent judgments cannot in strict propriety be 
named syllogisms; for no consequence hal^ place 
in them ; ihey are rather to be considered ^as a mere 
s&bstttutioii of tile word^, which 4ei(ldte the very 
same conteption, by whk:h means the judgment* 
tiiemselves remain iltf altered even as. to the form. 
Not all men are viiftuotis^ for instance, and. Some 
men -ave not Virtuous. Both judgments express tlie 
very same thing. 
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48: 

a. SyllegiBms of the Understanding per 

Judicia cantradictorie opposita. 

In syllogisms of the understancl^ng by judgments 
which ace contradictorily opposed to one another, 
JEind^ as such^ constitute the genuine pure opposi- 
tion^ the truth of the one of the contradictory judg- 
ments is inferred from the falsity of the other, anc^ 
conversely. For the genuine opposition, which 
has 'place in • these syllogisms, contains ' neither 
more, nor less, than what belongs to opposition. 
Agreeably to the principle of the exclufriye third, 
both repugnant judgments qannot be true; but 
they can just as little be. both false. When there^ 
fore the one is true, the other is false, and con- 
versely (All logic is the same repetition ; some lo^ 
gic is not the same repetition. T0« 

» 

49. 

I 

b. Syllogisms of the Understanding per 

^Judicia contrarie opposita. 

-Contrarily opposed judgments are those, th^ onci 
of which is universally affirmative, the other uni- 
versally negative. As the one of them expresses 
more, than the other, and.as ii^ what it expresses 
more, than the mere negation of the other, the fal- 
jiity may lie, they never can be both true, but 
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may be both false. With regard to these con- 
trary judgments then^ the inference of the felsity 
of the one^ from the truth of the other holds ; bnt 
not. conversely (Every enlightened man is divested 
of. prejudices ; no enlightened man is divested of 
prejudices. T.}* 
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c. ' Sfflhgisms of [the Understanding pi^ 
' ' Judicia suhcontrarieoppositd. 
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Subconti^iinly opposed judgments are judgments^ 
the one of which affirms qr. denies particularly what 
the other denies or affirms particularly. 

As theyAnnffcy be bifth triie^ l)ut ipanngt^be both 
falsfe^ AiUy. the fono:i;i(iqgpiXQi}jQl^sioj^ bplds lyith fe- 
g-^rd to them : Whei) the pqe of these proposition$| 
is false/, die other is true ; b.u.t not conversely. 

^pho. In. l^he subcontrary. judgment^ np pure 
strict oppp^ition obtains ; for it is not denied or af- 
firmed of the. same pbjects^ in.the one what is affirm? 
^d or denied of the Other. . JSxe^l^Ze gratia, in the 
syllcjgism : .^ome men are learned t therefore some 
men are not Jearjied — ^that^ which is., denied in the 
latter judgment^, is not maintained of the same men 
in the former* 
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3. ^^floij^MMM cfthfi VmdertUuUfing Cwiih 
mgurd i04he Belaikm «f *kM^smmt»J 
petJkidioia ecmtertm, uve jm- Cdmfff^ 
sionem. 

Immediate syUog^smB by codyersion regard the 
rehtian of judgments and consist in the transposi* 
tioa of the subject and of tbe predicate in both ju^^ 
nents $ so that the sul\ject of the one judgment is 
made the predicate of the other^ and conversely 
(tkuj No iTtftee is face ; no vice is virtoe* T:) • 

< • • • 

. . .  St, 

• I 

'it bontenicm either the qnan^ty Df thejudg* 
ments is altered. 6r It temams unaltered. In the 
former <::a8^ Aie converted ftoneersum) is as to 
quatotilj diiBtiact from^ the converting (donhef tenths J, 
and the converdon is tetiA^d an altered one (ttm- 
versio pet accldem); in'itie tatter case the coh- 
Tersion is named a pirre one (cbnveraHo simplititet 
talis) intake this exampte^ Every A is Br some 
B is A, No A is B ; some B is not A— fivery A is 
Vi^, every B is A. Some A is not B ; some B is not 

A. T.). 

S3. 

Universal Rules of Conversion. 

Relatively to the syllogisms of the understandin 
by conversidn the following rules hold: 
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1. Universally affinnative judgments cannot be 
converted but per, accu2ens ; for in them the predi-- 
cate is, a larg;er conception, and consequently some 
of it only is cpntainefl in the conception, of the 
sulyeci 

2. But all taniTersally negative judgments may be 
simjfUciter converted ; for in them the subject is 
taken out of tilt inhere of &e predicate. Just so 
a^re, 

3* All pafticularly afllrmative pnopositiom stm- 
plic&er convertible i foi: in these judgments a pant 
of the Inhere of tHe subject is •subsjunptcid under (ile 
predicate> by consequence a part of the sphere of 
the predicate may be subsumpted under the subject. 

Scho. 1 . la universally affirmative judgments the 
subject, as it is contained under the sphere, of the 
predicate^ is considered as a contentum of the pre« 
iScate*. We therefore cannot argue^ for instance^ 
but thus. All men are mortal ; consequently some 
oS those i^ontained under the conception of mortal 
are men. But the reasoa of universally negative 
judgments' being simplioiter conV;er table is, that two 
conceptions universally repugnant Uf one another^ 
repugQ one another in the same sphere. 

S. Several univensally assertive judgments may 
be simply converted. But the ground of that lies 
not in their form, but in the peculiar quality of their 
matter; for example, the judgments: All that 
which is immuUible is necessary, and< All that which 
is necessary is immuteble. 



^ 
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54. 



A. Syllogisms of the Understanding (with 
regard to the Modality of Judgments) 
per Judida dt>ntrapo$itd. 

The form of the immediate syllogism by contra? 
position consists in that metathesis of the judgments^ 
by which the quantity remains the same^ but the 
quality is altered. These syllogisms^ by their turn* 
ing an assertive judgment to an apodictieal one^ re- 
gard nothing but the modality of judgments. 

55. 

•  * . 

/ Uniwrsal Rule of Contraposition. 

With regard to contraposition the following uni* 
versal rule holds : 

All universally affirmative judgments may be sim- 
ply contraposed. For, when the predicate, as that 
which contains the subject under it, consequently 
the wh6Ie sphere, is denied, a part of it, that is, the 
subject, must likewise be so (Every A is B, may be 
thus contraposed, I, Every non B is non A; 2, No 
non B is A. T.). 

(Scho I. The metathesis of judgments by conver- 
sion and that by contraposition then are so far ap- 
posed to one another, as that alters the' quantity 
only, this nothing but the quality, T.)- '^ 
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(8. These forms of itnmedmte 8yllog;i8iiit refer 
merely to categorical j udgments. T. ) .* 

//. Syllogisms of Reason. \ 

« *  

66. 

I 

i 

Syllogism of J^ason in General. 

A syilogism of reason is the knowledge of the ne* 
cessity of a proposition by tiie sabsumption of its 
condition under a given universal rule. 

- ' 57.  

Universal Principle of all Syllogisms of 

Reason. 
» 
The universal principle, upon which the validity 

of all syllogising by reason depends, may be deter- 

minately expressed in this formula : 



* While we have the alteration of the bare form of the judg« 
rnents in these syllogisras in view, and while their matter re- 
mains the same, no other affioity of two hypothetical jadg- 
meuts, than what consists in changing the hypothesis itnd the 
thesis^ is cogitable. For instance. If there is fire, there it 
smoke; and if there is smoke, there is fire. But there, 
can' be no affinity between a disjunctive and another judg* 
ment. In disjunctive judgments there is neither quantity nor 
quality to be considered. As the relation, which they bear one 
' another, is that of two conceptions, the objective validity of the 
une of which excludes that of the other, it allows of no logi* 
cal distinction. T. 
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What ranks under a condition of a rule, ranks 
under the rule itself. , 

Scho. The syllogi&m of reason premises a uni- 
versal rule and a subsumption under its condition. 
We thereby cognise the conclusion a pnon not in 
the single; but as comprehended in the universal 
and as necessary on a certain condition. And this, 
that every thing ranks- under the universal and is 
determinable by universal rules, is the very princi- 
ple of rationality or of necessity. ' 

» 

58. 

Constituents of a Syllog^ism of Reason. 

. To every syllogism of reason the following three 
essential parts belong : 

I^' a 'universal rule^ which is named the major 
proposition ; 

2, the proposition, by ^vhich a cognition is sub- 
sumpted under the condition of the universal rule, 
and which is denominated the minor proposition 
(^nd sometimes the assumption) ; and, 

3, the proposition, which either affirms or denies 
the predicate of the rule of the subsumpted cogni- 
tion, isiiamedtheconclusion (or inference or illation}. 

The two first propositions conjoined are termed 
the premises. , 

(For instance. Every thing composed is mutable 
(major); bodies are composed (minor); ergo bo- 
dies are mutable (conclusion). T ). 
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Scho/ A rule is an assertion or auniyersal condi- 
tion. The relation of the condition to the assertion, 
t^i^t is to s^y, how thtd ranks under that, is the ex-- 
ponent of the rule. .v . • » / , 

By the subsumption we mean, the knowledgfii that 
the condition has place (somewhere). . 

, The consequence is, the conjunction' of that which 
ha]s.,bee^ subsMoipted under the condition with 
the^^sertian of the rule. 



t r . , 
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Matter and thrm of Sytlogisnis of Rmsoui 

' ■• /t •'. •• 

The matter of syllogisms of reason consists in 
the pri^mises ^.ibe forra^ in the conclusion, provided 
that it comprises the consequence. 

Scho. : I. In every syllogism of reason then 
the truth of the premises must be first proved, and ^ 
tlien the rightness of the consequence* In* the re- * 
ptidiation of a syllogism of reason never the con- 
clusion, but either the premises, or the consequence, 
must always be th^ first rejected. 

2. In every syllogism of reason the^ conclusion 
is given the moment the premises Atid the conse- 
quence are. 
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60. 



Division of the Sylhgisms of Reason C^^^ 
to Relation) into categorical hypothetic 
oaU and' di^funcivce. 

AH rules (judgments) contain objective unity of 
the consciousness of the multifarious of cognition ; 
consequently a condition^ on which one cognition 
belongs with another to one consciousness. Only 
three conditions of this unity are cogitable either 
as the subject of the inherence of the marks^ or as 
the ground of the dependence of one cognition 
upon another^ or as the conjunction of the parts in 
a whole (logical division.) There ean therefore be 
But just as many, sorts of universal rules (proposi- 
tionee majoresj, by which the consequence of one 
judgment from another is obtained. And in that 
the division of all syllogisms of reason into cate- 
gorical^ hypothetical^ and disjunctive, is founded. 

Scho. I. The syllogisms of reason can be di- 
vided neither as to quantity — for every major is 
a rule, by consequence something universal — 
nor as to quahty — for it is equipollent whe- 
ther the conclusion is affirmative or negative — i 
nor as to modality — for the conclusion is always ac- 
companied with the consciousness of necessity, and 
of course has the dignity of an apodictical proposi- 
tion. Nothing therefore but the relation, as the 
only possible ground of division (fundamentum di- 
visionisj of the syllogisms of reason, remains. 



2. Maiu|r>logkiaiMi hold,thetc%£egaricikI aylkgiiBis 
of reason only prdtnstry $ .and all\the Qtber$ extfa^i 
ordinary. Bartii is Withoat foandatian and fal^e. 
For all these threQ species are pjToduetiQns of eqiNiJily 
right {fiQCtions of reason; and which fuiict4f^m af« 
alike essentially distinguished fram osie another. 

f , . V 

f 
*  * # « 

• ' ' ' 

Projofer [distinction between cate^ifrica,li 
hypotheficah and disjunctive Syllogiwi^, 
of Keasoh. 

That whkh is distmcttve in theie three spfecie^of 
isyUogism*' lies in the major proposition. In cftte- 
goricai syliogisraa the major is a categorloal propo* 
sition ; in hypothetical ones^ a hypothetical or pro« 
blematicai one ; and in diiigunctivei a disjunctive. 

6% 

Categorical Syllogisms of Reason. 

In every categorical syllogism there are three 
principal conceptions (termini) : 

1^ the predicate in the conclusion ; tfhich con- 
ception is denominated the major term ; because it 
has a greater sphere than the subject ; 



'* Wb«B«rver SyHogtsm is simply mehtionedj we always un- 
derstand by it a syllogism of r^a^oo or a ratiocination. T« 
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2f tbex^ftbjeet) in the conclusion^ wboee concep* 
lion i9 namied the minor term ; and^ 

3, an intermedial mark, which reeeires the appei* 
lation of the middle term (and sometimes of the ar^ 
gament); becaaseby it a cognitbn is snbsampted 
under the condition of the rule. 

Scho. L This distinction of the terms has not 
place but in categorical syllogisms ; because they 
only conclude by means of a middle term ; in th? 
others^ but by the suosumption of a proposition re- 
presented problematically in the major aiid asser- 
tively in the minor. 

(2. The three propositions are sti)ed the proximo 
matter; the three terms^ the remote ;. and the major 
and the minor^ the .extremes. T.}? • ll 

Principle of categorical Syllogisms of 

Reason. 

The principle, upon which both the possibility 
and the validity of all categorical syjlogisms depend, 
is this : 

What agrees with the mark of a thing, agrees 
with the thing itself; and what is repugnant to the 
mark of a thing, is repugnant to the thing itself 
(nota notie est nota rei ipsius ; repugnans nota, 
repugnat rei ipsi). 

Scho. Prom the principle just laid down the Die* 
turn de omniet nulloyn^y be easily deduced^ and it 



^ 
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can therefore hold as the. first. principle neither for 
syllogisms of reason^ nor for categorical ones in 
particular. 

The generic and the special conceptions are uni- 
versal marks of all the things that rank under them. 
Consequently the rule. What agrees or is repugnant 
to the genus or the species^ agrees or is repUgnan(; 
.to all the objects that are contained under the ge« 
nus or the species, holds; : And this tuleis the very 
Dictum de omni et nullo. 

64. 
JRules for the Categorical Syllogisms of 

Reason. ^ 

* 

Fromthe nature and the principle of . categorical 
syllogisms the following rules for them, flow ;. 

\. In every categorical syllogism neither more, 
nor fewer terms, than three, can be cpntained; for 
in it ,we must conjoin two .conceptions (the subject 
and the predicate) by an intermejdiaj mark. 

2, The premises ji^ust not be all negative {ex purls 
negativis nihil sequifurj ; .fQV. the subsumption in 
,the minor proposition, as it e^pressQs, that a cogni- 
tion ranks under the condition of the rul^, miust be 
affirmative. » s , 

2. Nor mus( all (he premises be particular pro- 
positions neither ( ex puris pariicularibus nihil «c- 
quiturj ; else there were no rule^ that is, no uni- 
versal proposition, whence a particular cognition 
could be inferred. , 

4. The conclusion always follows the weaker 
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part of ttit pnminm, that ii, the Mgative itnd the 
IMuticnlar propovition in the premmi, m it inrmmed 
the weaker part of the categorical syllogism (c^^^ 
ttuM seqwkur partem debilioremj. 
Hence if^ 

5, one of the premises is a negative proposition, 
the conclusion must likewise be negative ; and^ 

6, if one of the premises is a partfcnlar proposi* 
tion^ the conclusion also mast be particilar ; 

7, In all categorical syllogisms the major muit be 
a universal, the minor a particular, proposition ; 
and hence it follows : 

8, and finally, that the conclusion must relatively 
to quality follow the major, but, relatively to quan- 
tity, the minor proposition. 

Scbo. That the conchisioii must always follow the 
negative and the particular proposition in the pre* 
mises. Is easy to be perspected. 

If we make the minor proposition particular and 
say. Some is contained under the rule ; we ciBin say 
in the conclusion nothing but that the predicate of 
the rule agreei with some ; because we have not 
subsumpted any more under the rule. And when 
we have a negative proposition for the rale (the 
major), we must make the conclusion too negative, 
for, when the major proposition says. Of all that 
which ranks under the condition of the rule some 
one predicate must be denied > the conclusion must 
likewise deny the predicate of that (the subject), 
which has^ been subsumpted under the condition of 
the rule. 
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PHre and impure categorical Syllogisms 

of Reason. 

A categorical iyllogisnft is pure or impl^ wb«ti in 
it oeithef nn imm^Ai^it coDsoquence is intermixed) 
nor the legitiiBat^ order of tho premives i^lteEre4, (Iw 
iii«tft9ce, Thoae, wbo are guilty of pift^8 frwirfi, 
cannot be acceptable to God -, therefore bypooritos 
otnoot be apcepta^le to him ; otherwise U is termed 
ao impure or a complex <me (rt^tiofiinium impufvm^ 
$* kjfhridum)* 

Impure Syllogisms of Reason hp theJUetd^ 
thesis of the Propositions. JP^gures, 

Those syllogisms which arise from the transpo- 
sition of the pro^opitions and in which therefore the 
order of these is not the legitimate one, are to be 
considered as impuce. This case occurs in what is 
commonly named the three last figures of the cate- 
gorical ratiocinatibns. 

67. 
Four Figures of Syllogisms. 

By figw^es those four modes of syllogisiog, whose 
distinction is determined by the particular disposi^- 
tion of the prei|U9es and of their conceptions^ are to 
understood* 
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68. 

. JDetermmative of their DUtinction by the 
various Disposition: of the middle Term. 

The middle tetm^ .upon whooe disposition the 
• j^eat stress of the busfaiess depends^ may occttpy 
either 1 , . in the major proposition the place of the 
wkjett and in the minor that of the predicate ; or 8, 
in both the premises the place of the predicate ; or 
'3, iii both the place of the subject; or 4; and finally^ 
in the major proposition the place of the predicate 
and in the minor that of the subject By these 
four cases the distinction of the four figures is de- 
termined* Let S denote the subject of the conclu- 
sion, P its predicate^ and M, the middle term ; the 
scheme of these four figures niay be thus erected : 
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69' 
.Rule for the first y as the only legitiinate^ 
' . ' Figured 

The rule of the first figure is. That tl<e major be 
a universal, the minor an affirmattye proposition. 
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And^ AS that must be the universal rule of a}l,c^t^ 
gorio^l ,8jlIogi3in9 in general^ it is obvious, that th^ 
fint %ure is the only legitimate one, which forms 
the basis of all the others, and to which they^. if 
they shall have validity, must be reduced by the 
metathesis of the premises. 

Scho. The tirst figure may have a conclusion of 
every quantity and of every quality. ' In the other 
figures there are but conclusions of fi certain form ; 
some moo4s of them are here e^ccluded. -That 
shews, that. these figures are not perfect, but that 
there are in them certain restrictions^ which pre; 
vent the conclusion's being in all the rnqods^ ^i in 
the first figure (thus. All that which is rationales a 
spirit ; the human soul is rational ; therefore the hur 
man soul is a spirit — or (take this ii^iftance ^f a ne- 
gative syllogism) Nothing immutable can be mea« 
sured by time, the duration of God is immutable'; 
ergo the 4uration of God cannot be measured by 
time, T.) 
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Condition of the Reduction of the three 
last Figures to the first One. 

The condition of the validity of the three last 
figures, on which a right or legitimate mode of ra- 
tiocinating is possible in each of them, is. That the. 
middle term obtain in the propositions a place^^ 



friieiiee their bitter may ftriteby meam of ifn« 
ttcdkte eAnsequences aceotdiiig to the mlei of the 
first fi^re. Hence have we the foHowing nde« for 
the three lart figures : 

71. 

Rule 9f the second Figure. 

In the lecood figure the mkior stanib rights the 
major mast therefore be eonverted lo that it may 
retDaio uniTerMil. ^ That howerer it not poMible 
bat when H (the iaajor) 10 aniTersaUy negative ; but 
]t> If affirmative^ moit be contrapoted. In both 
OBilM the ^nelaiion it n^;attve ftefuitur partem 
dfMiorem.) 

Seho. The role of this figare is. That, to which 
the matk of a thmg is repugnant, is repngnant to 
the thifig itself. Here we must convert and iray. 
That, to whi<^ a mark is repugnant, is repugnant 
to this mark ; or we must convert the conclusion 
thus. That, to which the mark of a thing is repug- 
nant, the thing itself is repugnant to ; consequently 
it is repugnant to the thing (For example. Nothing 
perishable is simple ; cf course nothing $knple i$ 
perishable; the human soul is simple; Uierefore 
the human soul is not perishable. The question 
here is not what is said, but what is indispensa- 
bly itecessary to be thought if there shallbe a right 
consequence. The illative or conclusive capacity 
of the argumentation evidently consists in the sim« 



i^\j C6(iv^t«d rnembar in italiot/ by wboeeiosiir- 
tidH/tiow^^^ the iylldgism iteelf is retidei^d re*- 

n. 

N . 'I 

Mule of the J^ird Mgure. 

la the third figure the major stands right; by 
consequence the minor must be converted ; yet so 
lihat an affirmative proposition may result from it. 
This however is not popsible but when the aifirma-* 
tive proposition is particiUar j consequently the con- 
clusion is particular. 

ScbOb The rule of this figure is^ What agrees or 
ip repugnant to a ; xnark^ agref a or i\s, repugnant to 
some tbifiga^ ujsdervhich this mark is contained. We 
must iirst say : agrees or is repii^aant to all that which 
is centaMed under ibis marfi: /{For instance, AH men 
are sinners ^ all men are rational beings; conse- 
quent^ ^em^ raiiotkal beings ar^ men; therefore 
some rational beiG^s are sinaers. Which reason- 
ing is BQt regularly consequential but . by means of 
the conversion j^er accidens in italics. . T.)« 

73. 

Rule of the fourth Figure* 

When in this figure the major is universally ne- 
g>ative, H' may be simply converted; and in the 
same manner the minor as particular ; consequently 
the conclusion is negative. Whereas the major, 
if it is universally affirmative, cannot be converted 
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but per. aaMen$ or contrapo«ed ; the conclusion 
therefore is either partieolar, or negative. If the 
conclasioh is not converted either a metathesis ci 
the premises^ or a conversion of both of them^ most 
take place. 

Scho. In this figure we 'syllogize thus^ The j^re* 
dicate adheres to the middle term^ this to the sub- 
ject (of the conclasion}> consequently the subject ta 
the predicate ; which however is not the case^ but 
Its converse follows. In order to render that possi-* 
ble^ the major must be made the minor, and vice 
versa, and the conclusion converted ; because in 
the former alteration the minor is turned to the ma- 
jor term (IThe negative syllogism must run thus: 
No dunce is learned ; consequently no learned man 
is a dunce; some learned men are pious; conse- 
quently some pious men are learned ; therefore some 
pious men are not dunces. Affirmative syllogisms 
in this figure are not possible ; they^ when attempt- 
ed to be framed^ all run into the first figure, conse- 
quently are useless, and have properly been long 
repudiated. T.).* 



^ The ancieni logicians aod the scholastics used their atmost 
endeavours to find out ail the possible moods of syllogizing in. 
these four figures, which they distinguished by strange words^ 
whose meaning is easily gathered from these lines : 
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74. ■• 
Universal Result of the three last Figures. 

From the adduced rules for the three last figures 
it is obvious, - 

I^ that there is a universally affirmative contlu- 
sion in neither of thepi, and that the conclusion is 
either negative or particular j 

2, that in each of them an immediate consequence^ 
not explicitly shewn, but which must be implied, is 
intermixed ; that consequently, . 

, 3, all these three last modes of syllogizing must. 



AsHTtt Ay negat E ; verum univer$aliter ambo. 
Asstrii I, negat O ; nd pariicuiariier ambo^ 

Whoever has a mind to admire the diligent and to regret the 
fruitless labours of the ancients, will sec the moods and the 
figures amply discussed in Watts's Logic and in Rame's Art of 
Thinking. But the former author errs wheii he says Iptige 259) 
that the consonants are neglected and that the four towels' A,E, 
i, 0, only are regarded in the artificialmrds. A proof of the 
contrary of this assertion;^' however, is, ihdt in Ce$dte etnd Fes- 
ttno, for instance, the first consonants/ C and F, shew t6 what 
form of syltogism of the first figure that of the' second figure is 

• • • 

to be reduced, and consequently point out the natural orde^ of 
the conceptions, in which tlie knovvtedge of the conclusion is 
begotten. The consonant/ s, inf the first syllables of both words 
and every where else, denotes the simple conversion of th'e judg- 
ments; thep, in Darapti and Felapton the conversion |>^ ac- 
etdem; thenCi, in Came$tre$, the metathesis. Tliat ' then the 
doctor either seems to have ignored or, what is mor^ jprobable, 
has but OTer-looked. T. . . I . ' 
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as no pure syllogism can have more than three terms^ 
be named not pure, but impure syllogisms (rat 

75. 

« _ 

2. Hypothetical Syllogisms of Meason. 

A hypothetical ratiocination is^ as above-men- 
tioned, a syllogism that has a hypothetical proposi- 
tion for its major. It therefore consists of two pro- 
positions, an antecedent and a consecjuent ^ in it 
we argue according to the modus tiihet ponens, or 
tollens. 

Scho. 1. Hypothetical syllogisms then have no 



I 
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* It is, sdjfB onr author it bii trestise on Tbe false subtilty of 
the four syllogistic Figures, eas^* to discoyer tbe first occasloo of 
this subtilty. He, who first wrote a syllogism in three lines below 
one aootherj considered it an a chess-board and tried what would 
be the result of the transposition of the places of the middle 
teirni, and was as much surprised ivben he perceived, that a ra- 
tional sense was produced, as a peisoii that discovers an ana*- 
gram is. It is just as childish to be over-joyed with the oueyas 
wfth the other, especially as it is for|;0t. that nothiag new in 
point of distioctocssy but only an todistiactness is introduced* 
£nt it 18 the lot of ttie human understanding eilhtr to be gmx" 
iottsly inquisitive and to f»U on impertinencies^ or to eatcb.radUy 
at objects too .great and to build castles in the ain Tbe one half 
of the npltitude of thinkers chase the aiimber.£66, the other 
either the origin of animals and of plants* <tr the myaterif a at 
Providence* The error, into which both classes fiill, i^^ ae- 
cording lo the difference of their heads, of ^ very di^Pnceot 
aort. T. 
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middle term^ and nothing is shewn in them but the 
consequence of one proposition of another. In 
their miypr the consequence of ^two profi^sitions^ 
tlic; former of which is a prepiiss^ the letter a con- 
clusion^ is expressed. The minor is a transforms- 
tion of the problematical condition in a categori- 
cal, proposition (Thus, If A is, 3 is ;. A is; there- 
fore B is. And, If A is, B is ; but B is not ; ergo 
XWnot, T,). 

9« From the hypothetical syllogism's, consisting 

but of two propositions^ without having a middle 

term^ it may be seen, that it is, accurately speahf- 

in^, not a syllogism of reason, ,but rather. an im- 

jnediate .consequence ^vincible frqm ah antecedex^t 

jpi^.d a cpjDsequ^nt, af to either^the ma^eir pr tbp 

yf^f^^\(c9i%8equcntia immediata derwnstrabUis £^o^ 

^aftt^cedmte et,. consequente^ vel quoad materinyt 

, E verv sjnog;ism of reason must b^ a proof. Now 
the hypothetical syllogism carries in it the groiji.ii^ 

' 9^t PT.?f?^,?!|)7:<>>r^'*^^S^»*®»:*- / Q>psequently:nt is 
cle|^^ ,t|^8i^Jt (jaAnot pe a syllogism of reasc^ . 
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TkkPrineiple 

'* The principle of ihe ground: A rUtioneud ra- 
tionatwn ; — h negatione ratiohati ad negationem 
rationis, valet conseqitentia, is the principle of by* 
pothetical syllogisms^ 

2 A 
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5« DUfwHcUve SyUogitmt (^ EtatoH. 

In Uiaie the fnajw if a dugonctife propoiitioii 
and cooieqoently^ as nicb^ most haf e members of 
dif bion or dugvaction^ 

In di^nnctnre syflogisms we argue either from 
the tmth of the one member of disjonction to the 
fidsity of the others, or from the fidsity of all the 
members except one to the troth of this one. That 
is done by the modu$ponen$ forponendo UUetUem), 
this by the modui toUcjM (or toUendo ponentem). 

8cho. 1* All the members of disjooction^ one 
excepted, taken together, make op the contradict 
tory opposite of this one. Consequently a dicho* 
tomy, according to whidi when the one at them is 
troe the other most be fake and i>iee ter$a, bits 
place here (The oiliverfal form of this syllogism is. 
What is A, is either B, or C; A is not B; it is 
Ikerefoi^C. T.). 

2: AH disjonctive ratiocinations of more than two 
members of disjunction then are, pro{JerIy fepieak^ 
iDg# polysyllc^stic. Fot a troe distinction can be 
bot hknenibrU, and the logical dif ision is nothing 
more than himembrU ; but the membra wub^u 
dentia are pot among the membra dividentm for 
the fake of brevity. 
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It is the principle of the exclusive third : A ne- 
gatione univA contradictorie oppositum ad affir- 
matibnem alterius ;—a positione unius ad ntega- 
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ii^nitn altering — valet consequentia. * 

•;).♦... ': ' yg^ / •'! '' '" .. 

,. o V ,. Dilemma. . 

' " ^A'^il^mina f^ir^ttnientom tUrmqwe ferienb. T.J 
li 1A^ Uypot1)€tica)ty disjunctive syllogisin^ Qtab^fH 
-^ipbttiietical argument, whose consequ^t .» a dis- 
junctive judgment. Ti^ hypofkhettcal |»ropo9itioD> 
whose consequent is disjunctive^ is the major pro- 
position ; the minor affirms, that the consequent 
Qfer onfma membra) is false^ and the conclusioQj 
that the antecedent is so. (A rimotiime come- 
qk^tiM ad negatitmem amtecedeniu paUt ^cduse* ^ 
'ii^efiHa). ••^'" . -.' ' ' .'.'v. 

''8chd. flTlMf' universal form of n^tlilpmnig^ tii- 
' lejnmav tetndfemnfa, orhow VHUiym^mbcvDof di- 
* ^isibh Mever. f here may he, is* this; Jf A is' eidler B^ 
' or' C, or D is ; 'but neither B, nor C, noir D is ; there- 
' ibre A is not. T. ) Tlte^ancients vatued the diiemiqa 
much and natoied it the ^Uogismus cornulus. They 
knfewhow to put an opponent! to rtriAits by meft- 
tioning evenf' tiling that he could' possibly bate vi- 
tofiirse to^ and Aben refuted it all to ^him» In «v^iy 
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opinion he adopted they pointed ont many difficol* 
ties to him. Bat it is a sophistical artifice not to re^ 
fate propositions directly^ bnt to point ont dificoU 
.ties ; which artifice may be used in many^ nay^ in 
most things. 

If we chose ' immediately to declare false every 
thine, in which there are difficnlties» it is an easy 
play to rgect every thing. It is good to shew the 
impossibility of the contrary ; bnt it is somewhat il- 
losory when the incomprehensibility of the contrary 
is held its impossibility* The dilemmas therefore^ 
though consequential^ are very captious er/en* 
iftttaring. They may be used not only to defiril4 
true propositions^ but to impngnirue ones by litfl|- 
.culties started against them. 

.♦:.'•■■ 80. .-••.• 

[J^Joti^^ Syllogisms ofRnasim. 

' A' syllogism of reason in du^Jform (rati 
JbrmaU) is a syllogism which not only contains efery 

ibiiig requisite as to the matter but ffo pn>p^rly 
-and coHipletely expressed .as to the form* . ^e 
/eryptical syllogisma are o|q;)Osed to die £mnal ones. 

Ail those, in which either the premises are;di9' 
fphced, or one of them is omitted/ or the «cHd^ 

Ibarm only conjoined with the ooDctosioa^ jmay ^ 
- considered as cryptical or hiddenu A syllqgiiHii^f 

the second sort, in which one of the preffMses MiPf^ 

expresaicd T>ut reserved in the 4mnd» Js i^ defective 
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(an imperfect or a mutilated) one^ or an enthy- 
roeme fsyllogiamus truncatusj. That bf the third 
Mtt, is a contracted syllogism. 
' (Sdho. Let me ^ve you these instanbesvof an 
entbymeme : Anthony, is ^ p^fligate ; ^ther^fore 
.Aptbony must be despised.^ WbQeyer.has <|9(>m* 
mitted, murder, must die. ^The soul is i^dlyjiif jble> 
^^r it dpesttot. occupy any , fiipae/5 s . w an ex|^p)[|^^of 
a contracted syllogism. T.). 

^'^'^' ' ' ill: SyUogisms of Judgment: - ^'^ 
Determining^ and J^/^ecting Judgment. 

. The faculty of Judgment is, twofold ; the ^eter- 
'termining and .the, reflecting. The former *]}bfes 
from the universal td the particular ; the latter^ from 
'^tbe^pariicular/to the universal : This is butoflsub- 
' Jcetsve validity^; for the universal^ to which it pn^- 
'. cdcds fro« ^e. particular^ is ii^thjng bi)t an eqipiri- 
vcstiamere aoalogoix.of the I()gical> universitl^. 

y '-< » .;i .] . ;: » :'♦ ' • . . ., • '.. 

"^ ' They are certani argumentative modes of arriving 
at. universal conceptions' from parHctila'r ones. Tticy 
t^^erefore are functions liot of the determining, 
but of tliici reflecting judgment; and coriseijueiitly 

' they detennine not the object^ ' but the way of 

thinking of it, in ordei* tp obtain the knotvledge bf it. 

• • - I •. * 
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The Priiwipk of thete StyUogUmt^ 

Hie principle, in which the syllogisnit of'j[ifd^- 
inent arc founded, is this. That many do not agree 
in one without a common ground, but that what hi- 
tongs to many in this way is necessary on a common 

2^und, 

Scbo, At Oie syllOgkims of jtt^^ei|tl>ottom upon 
that principle, they cannot be held immediate ones. 

! M^ption qnd Analogy— iHf t¥^o [Sp^ief 
, ,, !., qf Sffllogum of Judgment. ,,. , 

J^bdgttielit, whilst k pr«ce«dK from itHe fai^cpkr 
to Gtt general, in order to gather gen«ml|i^ite«j« 
-tn» eipelience, «f ^oawe-not >i'prmrii infers 
eHiiierfrom many all Ibiiigs «f a «»rt,; orirott tnuy 
determinations and properties, in which things of 
the same sort agree, the others, provided that they 
pMaio to theii^ttie prinfcipte. The fonaief iji^s 
. of inference is named the syUogiwn by iiid^^on, 
thelat^r^hgtaccording to analogy. ... » 

fieho. I^ Induction tlien infers ^particularity 
t^v/fenaU according to the principle of le^deripg 
.^empirically) nnivjersal; What agrees to many 
things of a species, agrees to the rest too. Ana- 
logy infers Uie total from the particular resemblance 
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of two things, according to the principle of speqi* 
f] cation : Things of a sort, of which we know many 
a^eetifg marfc*, <(g^ee in the diher marks that we 
know in some things of this sort, but do not perceive 
j^ other thip^s. Induction .eictends the empiijiQally 
^ven fjTOjiii , thp^ particular to the uniyers^ wit& 
regard to many objects ^ analogy, on the other ha|i<(, 
the given properties of a filing to several of the very 
same thing. One in many, therefore in kll : induc- 
tion ; mttiy^n'btie (itiitt i^\in'<tt>ieiv tob)^ therefore 

ji^ rest 19 if: finalpgyt J^S>i ?f»«^pJe^ th^^tM^u^ 
WHnat for impaortoUfy, from the coropl^tA u«^l<Uii^ 
if^\ Uie pr^di^sitions pfi »0.tijsfl pjf , every ci^twd; 
>a »yl^gi»^l/ftfi<fP^ding ^o;a«#JQgy.. 

In the syllogism a€cording.>tOvAnalogy, bowevei*^ 
the identity of the ground (per ratio) is not required. 
We conclude according. i0> analogy nothing but ra-> 
tional inhabitants of the moon, not men. And we 
cannot toti^lurffeirfccorditi^ ttf Analogy' fctyohd the 

u ; &. Bfftty r^yltpgism. of teasoti imust yield necfcsiitf. 

'Hehce^einducAioiiaitid Analogy tiot syttogitmafbf 
arta^^Q, but lt)gicalripimUiiipi)ion» or emipiribalivylll- 
gisms; and by induction we obtain geasriil', ]Mifc41<|t 

:uiiiivi&rsal t>roposilio«i. .:, ; ^ ) . . 

^ 8. These syllogisms of judgment we weM Wfid 

andtspensable for the {)ttrpobe of enlafgiifig ow^ibfi^- 
nition of expesieiice^ ^ Bhi>, as they igflfarii em yi rit tl 
certainty only^ we must use them iiy ith g re at Cf^- 
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Sia^ph and CoK^mind SyUoguaut^ - 

• • • • 

A i^tiociiiation when it consists of but one syli6^ 
§;Wtai, 'is simple s when of several' syllo^sMs/ cbm- 
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A c6mpoand syllog^m^ iii Which the vartons sjf- 
log^tnt are conjoined not by mere * co^ordihatioif^ 
but by sabordimtion/ that is, as g;rounds aind ak 
consequences, is termed a concatiriation ti( syUo- 
gimis {tatioeinatio pofy^Uogistica). 

jrjl ! ' " .r  ' 87. *' ' '''•  "' ' '' 

J , JrrotyUogiuM and JE^jflhgisms.. 

In the series of compound syllogisms \V€f may itgfie 

.HI; ar twofold wiky; either from the grounds down to 

theMQsci^nences/or from 'these up to thoM. Tbb 

filtmer is done « by episyUogrinks ; the • latter, by 

:piMylIogisffis. 

An episyllogism, in the series of syllogisms, is that 
•yticlgira^ whose premiss is the conclusion of a pro- 
. fyUo9isinNTri<^. cbnrise of a sy Ib^ which hat the 
'VMI^fi^A^liitiiQtmti^fQtitk conclusion. 

* A compooad syllogism^ whose premises are coBtrscttdsylhl* 
gisms| goes under the denomioation of Epichireme. T. 
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Soritet. 

A syllogtftm consisting^ 6f several atMridged «yA<y- 
gisms prodacing one conclusion^ is named a so- 
rites (or heap), which may tie either progressive^ or 
regressive (Croclepian), accordingly as we ascend 
ft*om the more proxime to the more Vemote groundil 
or descend from the more remote ones to the moM 
proxime. 

'Categorical and Hypothetical Soritei. 

The progressive as well as the (r^rograde or) re^ 
gressive sorites may again be either categorical^ or 
hypothetical. That consists of categorical proposi-^ 
tions as a series of predicates ; this» of hypotheti- 
cal ones as a series of coQsequences, 
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Fallacy. Paralogism. Sophism. 

A syllogism^ whiph, though it has the appearance 
of a right bne for it^.is false in point of form, .is 
termed a fallacy. A syllogism of that nature, w.he9 
one deceives himself with it, is a paralogism ; and 
when he endeavours to deceive others with it^ a so- 
phism.* 



^ Tiiare t«, mjib iCsntin the titatiM ftfefencntioiMd*. jct ano- 
Iber iiie of tbe «yUogi9tic art : by meaos of it.lo puztle thequeft- 
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Scho. The ancients occiipied themself es much 
about the art of framing sophisms. Hence 
are there many of them ; for instance, the so- 
fkiimiajiglir^ dUtwfM, m which the itudftle term 
]S^ta|i;ei io: a different sense; the sdpAt^iHa a dicto 
mnmdum. quid ad dictum sitnpliciter, wherein the 
Becessary limitation is omitted; (the fallaciii ^cci- 
dmiki ia' which OBe decides With regard to the es? 
tentml |)r<^efttes of a svd^iHst according ta s^me^ 
thing merely accidental; sophisma ambigmiMi^ 
vel amphibolie, by which/ fbur terms are concealed 
in a syUog|[isQ| ; non ^austr pro .causa, or th^ ^^ 
signing of a false cause ' (post hoc, ergo propfer 
hoc) ; sophtSTna sensus compositi et divisi. or the 
falsifying! of tiie context, when two expressions ar4 
used in' a different signification;, sophisma ign&ra^ 
tionis elencht, that is, miistaking the question, or 
the merely pretended contrary conclusion (qui- 
proquo) ; sophysma polysaeteseos^ or the insidious 
questioning; sophisma heterozeteseos, or the in- 
difference obtained by importunhy ; and flnaHy the 
ttsSBttihig of a false ilrgumeAt fsopkHsma Jhlsii 
medU s. fallaciam<mcaus(B tU causae J, whereiri'the 
«onse^ea<5e isfa^lty. T.), ^ ^ 
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tion 80 as to get the better of the unwary in a learned cootest., 
"But, ai this usipliieldngs to tEe gymoastics of the learned (an 
-aft which may otheiwiiw h» very nkAilvlMit dtNM inittMtriBute 
^Mich to the adviatago of Inith), I shall |niss k by jtt sitettee. T. 
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so that the other is left out. A l^^P n^f^f I^#)rfw 
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Petitio Prineipii. Circulus in Prohando. 

By begging the question [yet prin.) we*" under- 
stand assuming^ f5r the purpose of an argument, 
a proposition as an immediately certain one^ though 
it requires a proof. And one, when he lays the 
proposition, which he has a mind to prove^ as a 
foundation to its own proof, is guilty of a circle in 
proving. 
Scho. Acircle in proving is often difficult to be detect- 
ed ; and this fault is usually committed the oftenest 
just when the proofs are difficult. (Would it not, for 
example, were the scriptures to be proved to be the 
word of God by the authority of the church, and the 
authority of the church to, be proved by the scrip-' 
tures as the word of God — be a glaring circle ? TJ}. 
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itM minus probans. 

^,^m '^nm moch^ as well as too lit- 
cise^ proves a part only of 
tet; m the former, extends to 




that proves too little may be true^ 

tt not to be rgected* Bnt^ does it 

w avcn ? it proves more than is true; md 

Use. For instance, the proof agidnat 

^1^ ^That whoever has not' given lif<^ cannot 

.u ;fcMray/ proves too mnch ; for^ on this ground^ 

« cmU not kill an v animal. It is therefore false. 
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\Afanner and Method. 
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ALL cognition or knowledge and a whole of it 
miMt be cenforpoiable to a rale, (Want of rule is 
want of reason). And this rule is either that of 
manner (free)^ or that of method (cbactive). 

(Scht>lion. ' Manner f^c2u9 ae$theticu9) h, in 
|»ti|K>unding^ that toonjuhction of one's thoughUr^ 
wrhidi httt no other sUndardv tfaaa the reefing of the 
tmfty in the exhitritibn. T.). 
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J^rm of Science. Method. 

Cognition, as science^ must be arranged after a 
method. For, as aforesaid, a science is a whole of 
cognition as a system and not merely as an aggre- 
gate. It therefore requires a cognition, which is 
systematical, consequently disposed according to 
digested rules/ 
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Doctrine of MeiKod—4ts Object and itt 

As the doctrine of elements in logic has the eie* 

inei|^ a^ t^ con^k^^ of t|ie^rf(|cti9« ^t^ ig- 
nition lor its matter ; the doctrine of method^ as the 
other part of logic^ has to treat of the form of a sci* 
ence in general^ or of the way of proceeding in 
order to connect ,thQ ^ultiiarions of, cognition in a 
science* 

tton qf Co^smtion. . 

consist in its distinctness, its> {^^Of^Rdit^.. ««l4 #Jf*r 
teimatical order^ so as to make np the whole of a 
science. The doctrine, of method therefore has 
chiefly to. point xi.nt the means^ .^y whick these per- 
fections of cognition are promotOT. 



Condiiiom qj^ ^Ke \Dtstim^ *^i*- 

, mtton. 
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The distinctness of cognitions and tb^r owjvtiC^ 
tion in a systematical whole depend upon the dis- 



tinctness of the conceptions with regard to what iar 
contained as well in them as under them. 
. The distinct consciousness, of the matter of coiii* 
ceptiorra is promoted by their exposition and their 
definition ; the distinct consciousness of their sphere, 
bti ttie conltory, by theif logical dJfiBioti. ' Wc 
shall first handle the means bf promoting -the* dis* 
^nttnesS'of cbnteptions wfth respect to ^ifmatten 

h Promotion of the U^al Perfection of Cog* 
nition by the Definition, the Exposition, and the 

Dee^^^^pH^ of Cond^i^ns: ^> 

« • • i« » • 
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A definition is a sufficiently .distinct sind'adequale 
conception (conceptus rei ddequatus in n^inimi^ 
termints; complete determinajtus J. 

'Scho. A definition only . is Iq oe considered' as a 
logically perfect conception ;. for in it the' two most 
essential perfectiohsbf a conception^ distihi:rtnei^ and 
the completjeness ' and the precisioji ii{ t^istin^t^ess 
(the qtuihtity of tfi^tittctness), aire uiiii^ed^. 

» • r • 
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 AIlddfiAitlbn6!Ki«eHh«rttnaIyfie«(liXn'8yi^tiltied. 
Tbe ' foriiiw «re those' oi it 'giv«ti 'cOAcei^ti^nf-} Hhe 
tetter, (iiose of ti foetiticAis onie; " ..:. .rr. 
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Oipm and Fiwtitiaus Conceptions a priori 

ana a posteriori. 

. The ghren ccmceptions of an analytic definition 
are so eitbelr a pnarip or a posteriori; and the fac^ 
titious on/ea of a aynthettc definition . are so fprsne^ 
likewise. 

loa 

Sifnthetic D^nitimM hff Exposition wt. 

hy Construction. 

The synthesis of the factitious conceptions, from 
vrhich the synthetic definitions arise, is either that 
of e3(pasition (pf phenomena)^ or that of construe* 
tjon.] . The latter is the synthesis of conceptions air- 
bitra[ri)y formed, the former that of those formed 
empirically, that isi, from given phehqineoa, as their 
matter (conceplus factUiifoel h priori vel per syn-* 
thesin empiricdm). The mathematical conceptions 
are the firbitrariously formed 9nes. 

Scho. All definitions of th^ ^lathematlcal cop^ep- 
ttons and — if definitions could always have place in 
empirical.conceptions— of the conceptions of expe- 
rience must then be synthetically framed. For, 
as td^'iH^vebnceptions of the latter species, for 
ext^tni^^ Ah^^rHpirieal conceptions 4>f^t^r, of fire, 
of air^ A|id|«9ph Jid^, , wf;h'tye QOt<tQ diss^At what Mt$ 
in them, but to learn tfi}imYf,hy experi/ence ^hat be^ 



therefore belooii'siaeMd w faoMlooi.oiiai^ ImtwlKW 
sjntfaesisis.enpihcahy'Oto^ariiilnbie*, ' 

:•..■■ , MJ3. ■■■•''■■:■ • '■"•<  
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Aa the syhthesit of (he etnpiribb) ,icahciit)tltfilii ht 
not arbitrable^ bat empifical^ and as sach never ca)» 
be complete (because we may discover more and 
more marks of a conception by experience), they 
cannot be defined. 

Scbo. None bat the arbitrable conceptions then 
are capable of being defined. Sach db6nitiqnj9 of 
them as are not always possible, but necessary, and 
a« most precede all that which is said by means o^ 
an arbitrable conception, might be named declaxa* 
tions, provided that we declare our thougrhts by 
them or give an account of what we understand by 
a worcl. And that is the cbse with mathematicians* 
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Analytical Jtf^^iiwnt bjftke Viitect^ 
of Conception* giten i pHpH or a pofto» 
rtofs. 






' Ko Siven coDoeptianai i)irl»liMr giiien i Ifvifm 
or poikrtnri, cfni be defined Imt by ^nalfiu- For 

^2c ' ' 
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ptm QMK£|}lMttft4:toiiiit be^niMe distinct Intl wbetti 
tlMU(^muRl^«ffe)raiidtited sacte^ . If all; 

the marks of a g«itiimixihce{itlDp are renild*ed dear,, 
the conception is completely distinct ; and if it does 
not comprise too mfiny* xpprks^ it is precipe, and 
from this a definition of the conception arises. 
--Skhd. As w* canned be eerUiiii by iihy trial 
whether we have exhafsrtad aO;,the marks of a given 
Wn^BflPO fry * ?pmpl<JteaiiaJy«%: all aiMilyti<t4e- 
$^{^j^.are to.I^ feaWuncertii^ \,, jyj j „ 

• I 
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Ejopositions and Descriptions. ; 

, ' All conceptions therefore cannot be defined, nor 
must they be sa , ^ . . 

'' 'Theire are approximation^ to the clefinitjon of cer- 
tain " cojiqeptionsi .which approximations are partly 
expositions^ partly descriptions.^ 
• > he expounding of a conception consists in tTie 
CDherent (successive) representation of its marks 
provided that they are found by analysis' 

The description of a conception is its exposition, 
provided that it is not precipe. 

or . expedience, -The. former is done by analysis, 
the latter by synthesis. " . 

2. Exposition therefore has not place but with 
i^^atij Sto r^fwi^'iodieiptigalgi^ifiDGboace ^i^ikted 
dfliinctibiliit^ "(UcAidb^ it Js didiagaiffasd . ftvnEl iie*^> 
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•o^As Sid«»3iMtiid»rti]rd.pQi$ih}il to .n^cDtlie.tealjiii 
complete; I Mid>)M »ri< i| >e ftlipwi tfttigeiif »ri mbf^itiap 
ii himoai^l Mm^\tt»ffih§ iMWip^e'^) tii^k|ii<aD];tlete 
ASp^itoti as paitIft£:ftdsefgDi)iMl/)J8ta jtomijftiftlji 
AMfiifaieochiVitaciii ;j«Ebasta(^fiptsib.lo Ari(ii0|bolM 
jDNTgB r«aHBiiin%idrelb«t (Mr ^cb^iq^^'logMaKipa^ 
9«(hio§ JvUckitroioAst^^deasrinaotoa^^ .* ! i rnc; : 
«b.^! P^acciptkio; CTfnftofct« t kd plaiS^ bi^nfilbreipdiSt 
ln>CDaoejiik3ns .epyfiiricaUyjigHiEfnr^^ .lU hn Inotaftiy 
fteteroMnte rdl^andcoiitaiha.Bbtbin|; bolt ttte-iidit 
iariUs^far definitian« r />^ : .;. , \: .,»•: :f ;e.ro 

« • • • f » » •» 

,- ■. •••^: S'. , »• . .al) iBVi V' '."-n't..'. ; .: ! .1 

have cb^sf9 t<?.giys-ft cpptaia n^^p;^^\|i$RM;iIjii, y^ 
Mrhich therefore denote nQthlngl^^.thf^jkifi^^lJit^qigif 

oUjef,pljafct^ £. 9^.#fitw^oT»%3op.|Jie,oi^r^4, 

Qf the object, in point of j^ Jf^iit^l ;:deUvi9i|^. 
tions, as they shew the possibility of it (the object) 
from internal marks. ■''^^^ 

Scbo.'I. Wbeft «^cet>(t4Q\i%Jpt^Q}aUy suffi- 
cient, to . distingnwh-.a; Jbij^,Li^, fSCTtaunly }»xVi 
externally. ; but r it^ ;wieu not . if^fejrp^y 8«|ffi«ifiit^ 
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ence« namely^ in tbd compariMs: «f /tine ddhriit 
w(liu«lher«bffagi. KittbeiiHqvitodMtemtisfrffi* 
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^dfioitiDiriL TJieb^ioaliioMiddJdeQniliQnMtffifm 
mtoqiUoni ofthe ifftdMBttiidiiig^ amitflGemfifadi/aa 
-ottriHote ok a^ndU Ae Mil dafiniliMi^ t agin; 
from theaigraceJDgthp4hiii|$ lft>m 4fae fimgwiioi 
«£ ipoMbiiay; The hlUir ottmtfiMs^ pott^^ 
ivlnt always beloifgB.toa. thii^, -ito nld aono^ 
Jtfarely negative deftniliom tknnot ba iMuMdrjiaU 
ones; because negative notes may, jasfc aa.wULai 
affirmative ones^ serve for the distinction of a thing 

r f 

fhim other things, but catYnot for the cognition of 
% thing as to its internal (MM^ibility, > 

In moral philosophy real <lefinitions mast al* 
w^s besought for'; and allour endeamari'inaACbe 
IHrected to that bbject In tlrcl feiatbemal!ii6iif there 
are real definitiona; for the defihUton of Ian arbi* 
frable conception is always riah' 

3. A definition, when it g^ivea a concepti6h, by 
^Hich the dhje<it can be eitbibHed i priori !n the 
concrete is ^enetical; alf the mathematitardeftnin 
tions are of this nature; 

107, 
Pki^ JUfuiHiet ^ Dv^num. • 

The •ssential and the nni? ersal reqaisites of the 
perfection of a definition in general, may faeconvi^ 



tiertdwidw (U^^^Amr msin^^^nfteof qiianlify^ of 
quality, of relation, and of modality; ,.>:.: 

1, as to quAniity* i^th;9egard (o ^'eaqifaeQf of 
a definition, a definitionxMd ada^nita (dBfimtpm) 
most bealtermfefrcanirejitfpBiB; 4iiid consequently a 
lieiaitioo aaitbei! widai?^^ fmr ^nairower, ; thau; its 
definite ; ! . ^ .*..', ..^:^ . 

9, as to quality, a definition must be an ample as 
well as a precise conception. 

3, avjiD Ml|^o««y %. definition flmst.nqt<b^ J||to* 
logical; that is, the marks of a definite must, as 
f^ g;i^utidi "of 'tog^nitlbtr, ti^ distinct frotii it; tincl 

jfiiiattjr, - ;^^^ , ; ^ '^' V ' ' '"' "r\ 

4v Its to ihilAenfty, the mIfiribWst be necessary 
and therefore^ %ft sucl^ as ar^^atd^edl by expefft|hcel 
" iS^cho. T^ie c6rtditiott/ Vhkt &c geni^^ 
tibn and the corieeptibn oP^tlife specific dtstitictiddi 
fgenuivLvAiSit^^ mustmiakeup 

the dafihitibfii^botds but relatively to the nominal de- 
jBiiittons in the bomparison,^tmd not to thereal ones 
in the deduction* 
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lUihifir 4ke Promng of Df^iHanit. 
In proving definitions fimr operations are to be 



•««a»i 



.iJm^ 



* Tbi MWdn, diainciioa aail difference, ate u&ually com 
fottodedf eves in i^JiilosopUcal works. la a. ewntpt ziyhft iiow- 
evtr, the former is never used but when treating of the objtctt 
aodof the operations of tbe understandings the latter, |>ut.whcn 
of those of sense. T, ' 
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)vi:^WiMif it alwloifefioieaUgfteAlyvlitli^ 

* A^'mix'i.^dp^e^hni ttstinotir.f) >:. s .! ^^ !!• 'j ..' 

i . ( 4(r "U apt am|ite.Goiioept|im, iteteniiaate^ Umlifl^ 
adequate to the thing itself. 

: T»»«: ?ff?Jl wn* •???»<;». ^t>i<^^oH?-^W% 
to the proving of definitions, are to be perfom^fd 

iii.theiq^cUlngof ,t^j^ Xf)tlU»^^.th^.i,' ^ek 

l?h^hjeij.jtl)gjoq€j a^)Lilo«»s}ot % io;,4j»^:ot^?ar, w[ 
u not subordinated to it. ....... i. ... •. 

Scho. L It is hardly necessary to mention^ that 
these rules hold relativdfy to analytical definitions 
only"*,. A9 in^ |j)iil'^9 inre nettr oc^ti 'be' aertaii of 
*e,.fnft)jf8i?;.hsy^g bft^ ,c<WBR|fit0, we.«n»pt let 
'&Jth a d efinition as a n essay onl y, and hat as if it 
were a definitiou. With this limitatioQ^we. may use 
it'ns adiHtn^t and a true conception and draw co* 
rolteries from its niarks. We may say. That, to 
which the conception of the definite agrees, thede- 



fiRftiaii agree* t^ >b8t,:ailhe-ddlifitf6n ilMn«»r( 

exbaitattiM wb(rie>cteiirtite, not' QOMWie\j/i. "!» I'lnqi 

2. UflMgt tbft'GiMMepttOfiof lh«<ikfiitlt«4n«h<* fl^^* 

fiIlitioB^ 6i> fa^fflf^he ^finUe «$ 'a fbWidfiitronln- 

the deftfltttMr, 4*>de«niDg by a ^fiE<^ fi^l^^u* 'ilii^ 
definiendo J . ..t).. ...... 

ting theduitiacttifeitfof ebdtoej^ns wHIk tet^li0 ' 
their sphere.  J •. ' • - - "'•- • •; * 

II. Promotion of the Perfection of Cognition 
hy the logical Division ojf Conceptions. 

. . .../..- ..'  110. -•^ -.jtv.-rJvi 

Every coq.f^ptioti coptftms^undcir it a iiiull^fa|ri* 
ou8^ proyided tl^at it is concordant ; and. provjd^d ^ 
that jt is distiqct ^i$o. Tl^e deteripij|;vatio|i «f ^ com- 
ceptioh with regai-d to all tl^ejpostible n^pr^gi^^^ 
tion^, which.^rj^ contained, uij^(^ jit iwith^,(iry>v^ 
that they are opposedtp .qj^^'^^i; tlMM^if„id^..j 
ti^ct frptn^one .ft|»(ltj|5r,,.)ji5a|^^flft9^e sfitheJ^gi- 
cji division pf the coo?fip^<^ .^J^ivKMimmifim^.i 
ception is termed the divided coa^i^tipQ Y^^^}^u^»^, 
and the inferior conceptions are termed the members 
qf division (membra didd^tUia) 

Scho. I . To dissect a conception and to divide 
it are thewfioca .'tWy distinct «|»if<&1foni^ By the 
dip?e^tion of a inception 
m^t|by iihalypiaj;. b^ tlie diyi^^o^^^ .W^SfiM^; 



SQS ' ' XJ90VC4: 

i»€»nltiited und^ :it. la thia cate we divide Uie'. 
sphere of the copcepUim. not tte omtfepiitaiitielf. 
Tlie divi^ipn is fhmeSon so for ffMi being m diBsee^ 
tion of a conceptioe^ , that tbe memlmnl of diirisioD 
rather contain more in tbenis than the dWided lioar < 
ception. 

. 9, We aacend fr«o infeiMr to napeaior mwokp- 
tiona and (nay afterwarde deseend firom tbeae to in- 
ferior ones^-by division. 

111. 

Vkivermi BuIm of the logieaJ Division* 



In ev^ry division of a conception care must, be 
taken, 

1, tliat the members of division eiclade one afib- 
ther or be opposed to one another ; that they, 

9, rank under a superior conception fconcepfum 
tommumunX and that they, 

3, collectively taken, make up the sphere of the.' 
divided conception or be equal to it. ' 

Scho. The members of division must b^ separated 
from one another not by a mere contrary, but by a ' 
contmdtctory, opposition . 
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C94immon mnd Subdivuibm 
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The various division^ of a* conception, ^ich^ 
are madfe ifrith various views, are distmguished tiy 



the Kiame of coctmsidtii; and Ihe^ ditSAon of lli^ 
Viii^inbei-s braiviSioti » denoAtiMtyd ii sfttbiTiVi^bii: ' 
* ' 'Scho. 1 . A siibdivisidn hiay be continued to tnf- 
defihlte ; but it iriay be d3mparatively UitMe. A co- 
'dfftikfon goes'Iftewiseto intlefinite, ei|)ecia1Iy in cdii* 
Wpti6h^4)f expetietice; for who can ekbaust all the 
relations of conceptions? 

3. A codivision may be said to be a division 
according to the variefy' of the conceptions of the 
Bame object (the points of view j, and a subdivision 
that of the point of view Itself^ '*^ ^ 

; 

r . » . . . . , j^ 

wli h' . 4 I • ' . w •  • -  i . . O ' " 

113, . , 

A division into two members goes under the ap- 
pellation of dichotomy ; but it, when consisting of 
mcNTe than two, takes the natne of polytomy. 

Scho. I. All polytpmy ip empirical ; diisho|pmy is 
the sole division according to principles h priori ; 
by conieqaence the only primitive one. " Pcfr-the 
tkieiAbers of division must Be cppdied to oheand^ 
ther and' the contmry of eviety A fe iWrthlrtg laorJi 
thanno^ A. * . ' ' ••"": • '- - '^t 

«. Pblytomy, ad in it a knovirfedg^ of the object 
i*requisile> cannot be taught in logife. fiutdibho^ 
tomy' requires the principle of tontradictioti only, 
without knowing the conception, i;^hith we Hate a 
min^ to diVid6, as to the matter; ^I)rt6my istafids 
in deed of int^ion ; eithter intuitibn i priori, as m 
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4)|f ' ft^t^mtic^ (for e}i;aaiplej iht division of c<R^ 
•ei^tMki V empwical mtvtio0, 9s,m th<5 dqicaajf- 
^9H^f iift(i|fe (phyti^sm Ydttie divift|«^c. 

car^fog to lb? priaciple of the ^qthe^is.^^ffrnr^' 
h^^^richoUmj ; 1^ U^ coQ<;c|ition, « tjii^coA/^^ 
% t1^ Goiutitioiiate, vi4, 3, tlie deductiai^^pf tba k^tj- 
ter from the former. 



114. 



Varums DitdtMM of iUe$hodi 

^ to method itself, in particular, in the ekbora- 
tioa and treatment of scientific cog^nition, there are 
•everal c^ief i^eciei^.of i^ ivUich We shtU here ad« 

dttce ai^cording; to the following division : 

'  • • ... 

lis. 
f ; SeUmHJk or Popuktt Mthod: 

T^ scie^fi^ or scholastic method . U diptm* 
gpiis^ed fmm. the popular in this, that it 3eti^«Q|Dt 
£fMa fitindameotal and eleo)enta} ;prQpf)|ittions ;, thf 
latter, a^n, from usual and interesting ones^ ^ That 
stjjMM iQli4ity o^ profuadity^ and tber|e£Qre F^roaires 
•WI;**^ W f<M»«P J i^^^ *^w entertaintaewt hf» view; 

Si^o. Thif9f^ two methods then ve rijs^ , in gi n^ H < i! > 
fis4a t)i^ apeci^f, aftd nqt v to the imre pirqpqifpdr 
mi «^AiW**rity in the; method ia confijqii^ 
dntinqticom th^tin thepropoundini^ . ; 
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or rhapsodistical . ffiettjtuMl. W^i\ one ha9 .t|MN)§ii|t 
according to a method, and when his method is then 
expressed in the proppSfiAing and the transition 
from ^ne proposition to another distinctly made and 
delivered/ he hits (ffeated a cognition syistematitfally. 
W6'^tMs'> Hlidbgli owe IvM tho<igbt after ft'lnttfibd, 
MK^41W; '«m[ng«d «h% propornvdvHg Wbodimliy, 
tffftillv M^Ml 4B>Ykaj|lsMistkt4i: : s mv/H i 

^^9fih^'.'^(t4^8itbiiittiml pr^niiidiii^rtt^ opi^d 
to the fragmentary, jnst as the methodtttl<if tai<liMr 
tumultuary. Who thinjks , methodically may pro* 
pound either sy8tematij||ly« or in a fragmentary 
w^jfnsXrt* 9)rwo»ii^ii^» «*teni|^ fri^lifnt^iry, 
but methodical in itself, is aphoristical. 

The analytic method is contra,di9tin0ii8))ed jtp^the 
ufn^ic.' Thftt .|>egi^ )yitl)i jthi? coja«^itiq?^te ayad ^he 
fc»n^.ajjd :pr(»coi^4^ to ttje |irii^«iple«./;4i^^pc^ 
a^i?.<^j|tt%^^jy this, 00 the otUer ^n^^ ,goe» 
^rpin the ff ipc|{Jf^ ^>,^c cpps^qqenfes or from the 
«iinple to. the conppond. The fomm may Jbt de- 
nominated tne regressive (retrograde), the latter 
the progressive, method. 
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Scho. The analytic method is usually named 
the heuristical or that of invention or discov^ry^ and 
' the synthetic ttk/ti of instruction. \ To ihe ead of po** 
pularity the analytic method is more adequate ; but 
to that of the scientific and systematieal 
of cogpfiition the isynthetic, more so. .'* 

118. 

, 4. Syllogistic or Tabellqiry Method. 

The formerly that method^ according to which. ^ 
3ctei)oe is pfopoiajaded in a series or concatj^pfitM^ 
of syllogisms. The latter, tba^ ilcc««diHg t» rlRfi^ 
49]rste|D that is already finished, is eshijblt^diii^its 
wkole eobesioiu : , ^ ^ 

' f 
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5. Acroamafic W MtotemaXic Method* 






The method, when one teaches only, isacroama- 
tical; but, when the questions too, erotematicaL 
The latter may be divided into the dialogical or So-^ 
cratical and catechetical^ tie<9»rditigly ifi the ques- 
tions are directed either to the understanding, or 
merely to the memory. * ' ' 

/ Scfio. One cannot teach erotematically but by 
the Spcratic dialogue, ^in which both master and 
scholar must question and answer one another reci- 
procally ; so that it seems in it as if the scholar 
were himself the master. This dialogue instructs 



■v. 
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by means of questions^ by making the disciple ac- 
quainted with his own principles of reason^ and by 
calling and fixing his attention to them. Bat one 
cannot teach by the common mode of catechising; 
he can only interrogate about that which he has 
taught acroamatically. Hence is the catechetic me- 
thod adapted to empirical and historical knowledge 
only; but the dialogic^ to cognitions of reason. 

120. 

Meditation. 

By it reflection or methodical thinking or cogi- 
tation is understood; Meditation must accompany 
all reading as well as all learning ; and to it it is re* 
quisite^ that we should make previous inquhrieSj 
and then put our thoughts in order or methodize 
them^ that is^ conjoin them after a method. 
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•^nsqmoofi i^r/rrr noiictiboT/^ .Lot?)a*if)l)nu 8i noil;;) 
-ji 21 ^ ji (i) bn.s ;;gni(nf/;! Kt; ii Hon %iJ ^nibnoi Hi: 
^>/}hui]tin moi'/siq sAnm bluoiU a?/ JxjdJ .otiaiirp 
osiborftom lo i^bio ni ^t.'lgiioril iiio Ji;(j ir/i'i bus 
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BY THE TRANSLAJPOBd oa/;u *,,? 

;. . '.-.■•  • .1 • ■.'.'■ • .<'=iii-)i.r^ 

Emmakuu Kamt Vas lK>r0 in Konin^btr^^the 
metropolis of tb^ kingdom of ProMiaj^onthetyien.* 
ty-aeoond d^:. of April in the year onp ^tluinfand 
seven hundred and twenty-three^ } of low extiac* 
tion ; bnt, his parents^ thongh obscure^ vere bo^b 
victttous and industrions. 

^ His father (descendent of a Scotch family Uiat spell 
their name wi|h a C) was a saddler in a Tery small 
way ; dnr herO| cons^uently, not nnrsed in the silk- 
^n lap of affluence^ biit himself ^he flole architect 

of his fortime. , .^ , 

« Sec psfe xiiii of the Pieftcsla Aft mnM tmihn bt Mb 
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^' Let high Birth triamph ! What oin be ttiore i^reatf 
Kething   but Merit in a low estate.'* ^ 

He was taugbC tcK ^%d jBOki^ to^ ?nte ^^ ^ ff C6« 
school; received, at the expense of his maternal 
ttncle, a shoemaker, the rudiments of his academic 

cal edacationii^^re4«9icjf C#Q^#S 9pd» in the year 
one thoHuHind seven hundred and forty^ went to the 
uniT^ity. in. tus iiatiye^ cit^r^ .where, he yi^ entirely 
Ibred^ and' from wliich^' as he m his 'Anthropology 
informs us^ he never travelled farther than to Pil^ 
law once by witArj >' A ri'i 'Mi' .( ' 

The early part of his life^ like that of the lives of 
most men of deep learning and abstract science^ 
having been fM%8dl iti hiMl stttdy aliil^Uose applica^ 
tion^ yields but few materials and little variety of in-' 
fcldeilt%r the Wc^rApIi^h ' ' ' '' /f a i . . . ' 



\ ttis was originally inteiicred' for fte cfiyrdh, stii-^ 
died divinity. accordingly/ and took brie^^ 

I^is' regular afcade^ica) courise ' iShistiedj jie tiegkn 
the woirldas a private tutor iii a cier^ymknli fathify, 
and wa^ afterwards appointed a titular goverhp r. to 
|count Kaiserlingk^g children i tot, as We Ilave been 
told^ he bad hot the care of any of them^ though 
nobody could be n^or^ capable of farming tisnder 
minds/ or of insUlling into the'm the principles aAa 
the love of wisdom and of virtue. Yet "^^ the grfei^ 
est abilities are not only notretjuired for this office, 
:bu^reoito.amanl«ssiitf(Wit.''; . »,>..> 

Ashe was of a mild and amiabid' dispesitioiij; of 



' . . . , ^  ^ 

equal temper or good-humonr/niodeit, of great 

equanimity, afihble, well-bred/or of polished 4nftail- 

Iters, cheerful, an agreeable facetious compatiion, 

fond of conviviality, '' of the feast of reason aii^ of 

Ihe flow of spul,'^ and, from extensive readlii^ , 

and an uncommonly retentive memory, postessed 

of an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, the count and 

the countess, amiable, elegant in manners,' eullS- 

vated and enlightened themselves, in whose society^ 

as well as in that of modest women in general, be 

took great delight, were naturally desirous of Ma 

^entertaining and iffstmctive conversation, conceived 

a friendship /or him, generously became his patrona, 

and gave him that sinecure, partly withraviewof 

enjoying the pleasure of his excellent society (fbr 

Kant was the vital principle or the enlivener of every 

society), partly that he might have sufficient leisure 

to cultivate his rare talents, hit extraordinarSy ac- 

tive, vigorous, penetrating, and cci>mprehenisive 

mind. 

And he did not eat the bread of idleness or bury 

his talent, but prosecuted his studies with unwearied 

attention and indefatigable diligence. Havidg se* 

dulously gone over the whole circle of the sciences 

and made himself master of them all, he found tfie 

mathematics and pure philosophy (logic and metti* 

physic) the most congenial to bis cast (^nuhd^ iitid 

gave up the profession of theology, as a sphefe^oo 

confined for the active exertion of his mental energy, 

for his wide range and great depth of thought. 

2£ 
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; Hift cust9iD| iras to employ the qjuniiing and fore- 

poQ^in:$ttt^^an4,wfiting, to. wik^dmw early 4n thft 

fiEfS^^S fii^oia society, ^nd to amijise himself for jffi 

l^^nr.or twp in rejulrng sometimes history, mf Q;iqif8 

^»{|^, travels, sometimes biqgraphy, ypy^es jb^ 

'P0.^j^» now aud then a play, by way of relaxafioi), 

J ^.i^d j^xen a good npvel^-sueh as Sff Charles Gran4j- 

1^^ a>Tork whipli be often read'find praisejd much. 

I^i^l^d an exquisitely delicate and a very correctlsuite 

^tpr f^ fine arts^ but neither: ai.tum l^or lei^u?^, fiv 

^|]ie*;i^cguirem||n^.()|' s«per6«iiilr ^o^ifiplishmwis. t 

I jLn^tf^^eyearoi^^^h^^md'WTeahiindfedandfiltjh 

a class,.. ^ gay^.pabUc leetdvesfab thie ma^^ma- 
^ipatiff I  po \9f^c, and ;0i3i the lurtaphysiiis. ; :i]|i0 jla- 
. liyf Jf j, yv^. |;)oth ea^y aod'graefiSpt^ ^he.posseastd tKb 
.aftn^Uooly 9^, commatidiog the attention of hisjaii- 
. ^0X8f, .bl)^ ;0f ijQ^)i^sip^ biA ^ctsides dtefiy tin 
^.jtheJLrjtniflds.i anid his ^leetnreaxm^ moral philosophy 

and on moral religion in particular were higUy in- 

teif s^ing and sublime. ; ' 
/l|i^4hat fituation/;howeTer, be,» f^rall Jiis talents 

bott^, natural aod acquired^ was long ecUpsed by a 
^ man of very inferior parts, tvhose nam^ does not 
^df serve to be ^ere mentioned. But Kant's* time 
. was. not lost I) for bis talents wene Gantinually ea- 
»ji|nc|ingth^mselye9i and he was .constantly rami- 
fy.. yr'-r---r--'~-r--": — ; ' ! — :: — ' — '! • ^ ' . " ' V.    ,..- 

* In Qermaoj tbo degree offii* A* is a mttGh.gre4ier iffjafty 
among the leaiuedy tliao it if with us. 
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APPENDIX ' l^ST 

natinj^'on his he^ system. It was (tp use a sbme'<^ 
what florid allegory) a solar ecUps^e. An^^ie/li^e 
the sun^ shone forth at last in "his fpH 'meridiaa. 



iplendour. Jlis opponents, *' hid their dirnlnishedL 
heads/' and their opinfons and doctrines .were.dis- 
persed/ahd vanished ^like vapour. , He ^lonb illa« 



mihates the world with his beneficent rays. 

At length our philosopher was ca.lled to.fiUthe 
chair of wisdom, a station which hi& superior abili« 
ties and talents had so Ion? merited, and which he 
afterwards graced so rajich and dignified.. ' l^e, in, 
tlie year one tliolisand seven hundred and sevenjtYjL 
was' created doctor and regius .professor of pure 
phiTo'sophy in the university of Koningsberg. _^, 
*And,'in the .year one thousand seven hunqred 
and eighty-six, the Royal Academy qf Sciences p^ 
BefUa'cbose Him. one of their members. . They no 
doiibt intended to confer a mark of honor on th$ 
professor; but it was soon found; that his b^ing a 
fellow of their society, . celebrated tnoufi^h it justly ia^^ 
redounded to their honor. 

' Havingr now reached the summit of his ambitipnj^ 
anid wishing for nothing more than leisure . to digest 
bis critical system, '' to gain the heights of, science 
and of virtue/' he refused several places of einol.a<* 
ment and other dignities that were onered l^ipit - - 

So early as tbe year seventeen hyr^dred and forty* 
seven ,he published his cotip d!€8S(^i,,,^iipuq^nou. 
TH E TRUB Estimation of the iay<ya Pqiji^cbs;. . to9I|« 
mxR winu a few Observations on tbb Power of 
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Bo0tts m aENSBAL ; in wbtcb, he^ by repudiating, 
at the age of fottr-aod-twenty , the thoughts of these 
celebrated mtn, Leibnitz, Wolf^ Bulfingef. the two 
jj^amonllii, Herman and others, proves himself to 
be. the most acnte metaphysician and the ablest na- 
tural philctoopher of his time. His motto i« (from 
Seneea)t N^il magis prtutandum est quam ne 
JMcoruffi rilu aequamur antecedentium grtgen^, 
pergentes, turn yufi eundum sed qua Uur. 
^ No name, however famous, should it oppose the 
difcovjejry of truth, is (says he) to be heM of any va- 
lue ; the track of reason is the only one for as to 
fo^owih. 

' That invective and personal ai tacks are not Kanl'ji^ 
weapons the reader will see from these hk con^' 
dudiog words: I have succeeded^ in perceiving a 
feW erhffs in Leibnitz's theory, it is true, yet I . am 
one of this great man's debtors ; for I should have 
effectuated iiot^ing without the clue of the excellent 
bw of continuity, for which we have this immOTtal 
diicOverw to thank, and which is the only means of 
finding the way out of this labyrinth. In short 
though the matter has fallen out in my fkvor, the 
ihare of honor tha.t remains to me is so small, that 
t am not afraid of Ambition's demeaningr herself so 
far as to grudge me it 

Both this work and his subsequent publications 
vntt shew, that the discovery of tl^e latent tiiith 
scftfer which the greatest masters of human know- 
ledge sought long in vain has been reserved for him. 



Hm Gukseal Physiogohy ▲!!» TnEORY 09R smi: 
HEiTsm, or ^n Essay on the Cpnstitation of tl^rii^ 
chftnical Origin of the Universe according to N^w* 
ton'il Principles, appeared in the year one thoiiMnd 
seven handrefi and fifty-five. In which worjk he 
evinces his profound astronomicalknowledge, . cakp 
jectures, with ^reat probability, that there are be«- 
yond Saturn's orbit other planets more and more ecr 
centric than Saturn, by consequence nearer and 
nearer the cometary property, and thus foretells,^ oa 
theoretical grounds, what Herschel discovered aijb- 
and-twenty years after wjth the assiitance <^ the «te* 
lescope, the existenice of Uranus (theQeoi^A 
planet or Herschel).'and its tuitellites. ' Kant's theorji^ 
with regard to Saturn's ring tpo is confirmed bjT 
Herschel's recent discoveries. « /\ ^ > 

. H cannot but be interesting to men of scieiice tp 

« . / • » • ' ^"V» 

c^mj^re the ccms^ructioo of the heavens, w^idione 
great man has perceived, so to ^y, with,.^ tjelesr 
eopic eye of his mind, according to the NewtonU^ 
laws from the original birth pf th^ celcitf i^J bpdie^n 
with the eon^ruction of the heavens as anpthet 
great man has exhibited it according to teIe;scopi^ 
observations. . . ' 

•  t ** 

\ This publication, being rather dry and abstruse 

vras but little known at first -, the celebrated Lam- 

* • . * 

bert is accased of having taken advantage of this 
eircumstahce; and that not without reason ; for the 
very same theory qf the systematical constitution of 
the universCj of the galaxy^ of the nebule, &c. is 
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B^MCed m his t^osmdosfical lietten. which be 
published in the year seventeen hniidred and sixty- 
one/ an'd with \vbichW made so great ft figiire. '" ^ 
' Karil hini^ff, in'one of his works, sayd, that ih^ 
agreement' of the thoughts of this Ihgenious man 
With thosie which' r com intinlcatedf to the public six- 
teen yeat&ago^ W^ich a'greefnerit is to* te^pierceived 
in ■' the vwy* smallest' strokes, 'increases rriy pre- 
iumption/lhat this delineation will hereafte^ re- 
ceive more confirmation.' "Szc redii ad dominum^ 

- In the yeair one thousand seven hundred and| 
iixty-thrcfe he presente'd the putjlicS ivith ThEONn-r 
ik)S8tBt£ ' Argument for ^be 1)em6n8tratiok oi^ 
ME 'Existence' of God. ' lit this treatfSe, which is 
one of his dogmatical works (fbr' even Ka:nt was 
ttiFy'ii dogmatist ^ill hcTeached tlib transcendental 
«tiiti(]iii fti' his' later work; CRmcisBi <Sn pure Rbli- 
•6ir);' ih'fhfs clxtrcftn^ recondite trfeatise/ wherein 
iifiMhing^' i)iit an'*a»ument (or ground of proot) in 
flfi^pbrtof the dembnsiratioii of the existence of the 
Dieity' fs pretended* to, 'the greatest acuteness or 
liti%ti\ity, and all that which is possible to be per* 
formed by mere conceptions and by the theoretical 
mode' cff proof of the existence of that,Beingi will 
befbuiid; in which speculative .fietd nothing apoj- 
dictically certain on this head can possibly be con- 
contamed. 

' He here does not. allow btil of the possibility of 
{wo methods of proof of the existence of the All suffi* 
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xientReing, <|^^.apt«ifeigicftl;fjM»4 tbeleosinalo^eid. 
'W)ien logi<;^ exactn^ fmd .Q^impleteaetft aife «ih 
hand, the former mo4ejO^(^q9fil9jUMi|M|U«^i{ii](l, 
ifl»pii coippn^ensioti: la the^r«oinflf|oifc^tisttcarieep. 
tipn, livdin^^f inipr(epsi«|p;fewi|yi,aod<h*pimer 
ofmonffg^fc n.9ral «piP99>:»»nJbiiinaD.:iMithFrfa*fe 
Bp, the prefjjrenpe ig ^o jt^ gratitfKl'Ae hitfcn suia 
. But,t».tlja^|jToof is qot to h*Hi«»*)irtthiB wk- 
beaten pat^ <the : thf ortticaiw «p«cubtiTfe;4icM^ 
,we ranst turn to-Jhe biy>ai},.hi;hMiy vi*vprtlitML 
Tew<M>,,.pr, inpthW :lTor4»,iiJi«fe,;Bddour»iUr'in^ 
.TOo«i^argun?eQt j;f(ari <|6o<niMiw avittotai bdin^^tb^ 
proof ;«^ his. ea^nee nftn •oaljr'!bB= a- moi^l^M^. 
Though it ig.^bsojtitely h«c>t8aiy .to eanVino#^»H^ 
self 4^f His esistence, it i« notr.eqiially . mbi^^&f 
that it shonld ; b«i clencffltstraM- Indeed ir Is'^iMF^ 
for .want of ifttijitiyje^ta,^^ suUx^ttUe 'o#)Cfa«kt Jlf>Ie(L 
»e^^bich is nefluiaitfe to tbeen&hee «# ttWrtheWfe, 
tical deftipnstpAliwij .;Nor/<^nr!it bj 'dny feffbrf ,ff 
the> speculative w^^ oar reason be confafbd^ei- 






T^teteplogi€fil.conteroptetio«8 inttf^eA^ fii 
this work are higbUy 'wtereftii^.aria edifyiftgf-^^a 
iiajvea gr^t lendeaqy, t<>, ^jorrobdrate (the rftindS'ttT 
Inp«^in.genera^) in the belief In the-.Eternal IfelnE 
K^ant's later ^pptrjaeand; mbre pwfouhd fientimewi 
on this the mpBt important of all subjects are ^ be 
found in the jifOfem*ntioned omBtH imi lii'^ hl» 
9*er,«y«^Bla4fca wwK wherein he, by rendering 
jMeatwI servi«e to iMNral salience, lo the true eo, 
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%1itetiiBg of the bttitian mind, and by eonweqaeheh 
tb^ the eanae of troth and of Tirtne, proves himself 
a great benefiu^tor to mankind. 
' He, in the year teven teen bnndred and serenty, 
esciled thie atten(^ ttf the thinking^ part of the pab- 
JtC' by bit inangnral dissertation, Ds Mdhdi sehsi- 

BIUS iCVQUE IHtnilGIBlUS FORMA £T PrIHCIPIIS ^ 

4fae makt remarkable phenomenon ilk the plrilosophic 
hstasiipbere since Newton^s Philosophijb Natova* 
us PiiiHCiFiA MXthbmatica. It may be said, with 
l^reai tnth, that, in this work of Kant, which com* 
prises the ereatiTe architectoric idea and complete 
€;wodatiott of his fiitere system, the profundity of a 
Newton, the acumen of a Leibnitz, the solid arga« 
BMmtation of a Home, and the systematic arrange- 
mptoi of a Wolf conspire to render it perfect. It 
alone eolitles his statof to distinguished nichte in 
the teaq>les of Science and of f^ame, ^* Others 
are fond of Fame, but Fame is fond of him.'' 

H^ had attained the age of fifty-eight ere his Cri- 
ticism OB PURE Reasoi^ made its first appearance 
in the year one thousand seyen hundred and 
e(ghty-one. . This, the most abstract profound meta- 
l^ysjcs,] work that ever was written, and which the 
'Germans, by way of eminence, name. The Criti- 
cism, is unquestionably the triumph of intellect. 
It comprehends, in one octavo volume of eight 
hundred and eighty-four close-*printed pages, his 
whole theoretical system, the complete investigation 
of the procedure <^ the senstti? e faculty, of the un^ 
derstanding, and of the faculty of reason itselfi 



In it* the wings of all false speculative philosophy 
that attempts to soar above the "sphere of possible 
experience are effectually clipped. In it the doc- 
trines of materialism^ of atheism^ of free' thinking 
incredulity^ and of unthinking superstition^ all of 
which may be universally pernicious to society, 
9S well as those of idesilism and of scepticism, 
which are dangerous more especially to the schools 
and can hardly be ever communicated to the public 
in general, are quite overthrown. 

This single publication, abstracting from hisotlier 
works (Met^physic of Morals ; Criticism on Judg^ 
ment ; Criticism on practical Reason ; &c. ; all 
masterpieces), distinguishes this perspicacious; me^ 
taphysicis^n and subtile philosophical critic as both 
the ornament of his native country, and the pride 
of the republic of letters.^ And history informs 
us, that Nature> though bountiful to the human 
race, is not so lavish of her favors^ as to produce a 
man of such supereminence of mental powers every, 
century. . 

His Metaphysical EiEMENts of the Pfivsicaf 
were published in the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-six. They contain the pure principles of 
Somatology. The metaphysic of corporeal nature 
is first treated of; then the mathematics are applied 
to the doctrine of bodies, which cannot become na* 
tural philosophy but by them. In thrs inimitable 

* .The late professor Beck of Rostock informed me, that Kant 
bad made himself 90 much master of his sahject before be 
printed this Criticism* that he neither corrected nor tvaoscribed 
the manuscript of it^ but sent it sheet by sheet as he wrote it to 
the press* 2 F , 
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•' .  
treatise he has fully exhausted the sutject of th<i 

Metaphysical somatology. 

The table of the categ^oties (not those of Aristd^ 
tie, that trifiihg puerile enumeraticin of predicates,* 
but his own) he has u$ed as the only scheme for th^ 
completeness of a metaphysical system. 

He has reduced these (what he with ihodesty 
• tiames) elements to four heads : cinder the first of 
%hich, motion, as a pure quantum, is considered as 
to- its composition, without any ^ilality of what is 
moveable, and this head is denominated Phorono^ 
my ; under the second if (motion), as belonging to 
the quality of matter, is considered under the name 
of an originally motive power, and hence is this 
head distinguished by the appellation of Dynamics ; 
under the third, matter with that quality is consi* 
dered by its own motion in relation to itself, iitid this 
head is termed the Mechanics ; and under the fourth, 
the motion or the rest of matter is determined merely 
With reference to the mode of representation^ or 
modality, and the title of this head is Phenomeno-i 

On this great work, i[)erhaps the most profound! 
of all his works, none but men of science, of deep 
science^ and the few who reason, cap venture to 
pronounce; to all others it will seem a mere galli-* 
matta. This little octavo book of but brie hundred 
and fifty-eight pages proves its eminent author to be 
the only man that ever possessed .mathematical and 
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* Amicuf JristotekSf sed magu ii^icq peritasd 



lAeU'ptfj^AiidblkdowlOl^ft wdled in ^ highest de^* 
greis^ivttd ttot eVer'diUcursively i«fl(fieted(i^KnMb>» 
phised) profoundly on the matbesis. :> • .it 

Atid tiMl* Much a9 to the frrM WrUitig:^ of t&is 
prth(!«f'€f fnAitetratidftM'' and of pbiloMj^^nfJ'^^dk^ 
complete Jdekriptim or re^^iew oJF ietU Utis sysCMiAil&i 
Ml Work^-l«wld'tirloA« <iil tt tbio^^^ BlM' 

what ba» been here siid-may sttffioe!to!^«bew;'^'lbaft< 
tlMy.'i^reiesittintin GbriMhy/andii ibte to be hi$p(ril^' 
will induce those, who do not thUik ttetAMlvt^'tl^ 
ready tad loMfwiqgtdifili^A'd iii iieM of' itioM 'ktiiiw-* 
ledgev 'td«tadyitkem*: ^'The task iiid«ed%*iitol ^jf^ 
bflt>ifeiHttveimixllhcJabbur&lmnda^^ o: : ::nh 
/Kamtiis'ldM foamier of ithe^bRmciisJiHiLdMnw;^ 
sa.ifafaMdftiQ.di8tiiig«nbiit} fjdtai iothte>H3JrsCaim^fi9 
iiiddM!aflphilogophfciftg; Itill at shaft ibetiaivet^^ 
9^Hte4>lhabjtbeir6efiBJritit be biye l«iei(ir«^|iUlQ4 
ftQpl||i«'y>aAiill|i9^Tadl aysfeni, thenriob hrnnkA'MrHai 
constant study, reflection, meditation, and Kkrcm 
lean labour of some fifty years, and which embraces 
the wKoIe ""sphere of philosophy, is now taught In 
«H tbe,.]^rote^taBt universities of Gerin4ny^;ap4 l^ut 

• ... itiv f f ;/;>'■ . > . ' ♦>•> • .1. 'h ri'-  ; ' • r.'^ > 

'!^.lViMr Ibis tgrMm cStatimBy,. it My be adsjfablft tnJol^ 
lowlhe plan,' wiiic&iDesteitfls' boidi soiiadlapeiltiMelo ti^mi,^ 
taiaing af.' right iotfghtSy^and whieb i9<kit!£'iT*.foi^eC; diitibf 
tbeilwijr 4»f a a«w doctrine, aU thb vonceptions Uiat MeiMff 
iiaf<a ifcna^f ly -aicqiiitMl ttfalivaly t4ltie>diiDitMil9Bbl^'Mti;ia 
itft-otttoo tba tm.6'(i{ ituikwMKmi^tfafgM^'hi^ 
rcaion, ..-> 
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c^not bejai|Hrop«r to give a ivliglit c«BCeptioii of H. 
in thisplace. .. .'i 

P'lt )% ih^n^.a new metlipd of ptiilonopHiung, 
miiich^idiiAmct from. all focmerinetbodt* i«1baQdedf 
iiikji,P9Pt accurate dtfi^ctiw ^f the iv^haleTaioait^r of 
Qlgliitioiiy.deterifiiiiing liie uMwt boonda of?tMa 
fffcnity^ aod deaoniinaledlifRANa^tfDBMTAi. mitor 
atmtTj fiflom which inieDtalaoatoniy all iraa:plvl«* 
flOphy mart a(t Qbt. ' 

Tbik fluodem method df - phikaophinia^ bai qUiie 
^boked Uietweada of all former ayflleiaftatid>(tO'0i(to« 
tinne the figakv) elmtied ihb gfdaad^•£ iriteHecttail 
j^aMMceh.' ifFbis anertionj may i seem soditewbat .ex- 
aggamtad toihoae Dotmucbicbiurcirsantiltaisadipep* 
^ttitttionaas tbdie.$ but :the^.^eiU1lctiQn !qf Mfeftbcr ' 
9yttkfk$'M dnlGdiibly) acediaplisbad by Jiirt ! teimmmg 
fiitoiMed' JD lan liccnrate aAd n deep pllild8opl|5ic|(^ 
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' ^ It iy lAtereyting to koow, that Hbme^s Uut rdat&eHe rtie 
conception of the coDoesion of cause and of effect was f»bat first 
roused Kant from what he calif a dogmatic alumber of maoy 
yte% aM gave otfcamn to thit total rtfiMi 'm'phSkamrbjf^ by 
11 1 11 of triHch ftfofrntliat celelmiltd manTt do«br, bp -artiich 
Hdttmr Boid^ nor Beattie» nor Oswald^ nor i^ieitljr,! nar any of 
OenrMlowtosi.coald ever throw the least light, as iuUy rteobod; 
Mt hmtfnM. with the aid of commofrMnao t)iat thq^ cfttol ao 
•Boch, baa nritktfaal of yunarcaaon after theaMtbod of tha^itt* 
cal philosophising. 
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«|^d» Kant'« tnpfcendental pMkmpbf, 
(!60i^iu()od in ijtis. Pipj^meifa tp the Met»pJ]9)ipiB»t 
and in j^is Crit^eifVR^ on pnre.Reaspn) withtl^iriB- 
qgii«ite 4f^ee pf attention and.of teflectipn mil* 
allow, tbat his sqratation of. lining the ablest •«•>« 
titmist .that .ever.r^fspcted thff.hvflian nund is Smi^ 
established. He seems ei^Q (Q.hijre fol^ epimnstfld 
his flttyect, %qd left nothtog. o»i^teniil £» mi to.|k>, 
but, iQ 4%f d, : to ,vndent«ad» . 4o ' admire and, to Im 
^mtefiil;f|Oir |us inestiiDaj[>]jy prions |ahoiim> 

,,3^is profound tmnscondentol philoscqiAjr 'it>Ml 
^ufjlgr the, most suMiine^ but th0 oio»t Msefol ittrfM 

sciences. Were it not laid as a foundation, noilMl^ 
mliytic«t siU vxere po^iM?* .wiw.ccwld j(9c«rtelMr 
t^S ,for ^t/pf;^nci|ples,. nevffc r«Mh« . »i tk« ipMltr 
^«)p]|^ ^oltt .beyond eiiiptrical nci^cfi, wbiqiii .lilC 
%,b^.MI {# Footaiff^'^i fy^K has a<4iiH; Iim4 

V||itno.fat(fiii>#,  r . .1 .;..:-!j • . , ;> :•• -..vel 

It is however the most difficnit and the uppilialhr 

sft^tjof ullsineQce i Aht wl^t4^n^be oioM Wj Aaa 
tjaie^r^ex a^ 9f the iniq4/ Ui9 tiuming 4f the iol^ 
V^tll^jl pyfraf^lirajn^a on iU (Mprii pperaliailA? ^littll 
l<ftn)i9/g^ ;^ ,» dang^rpps tbygig.; dmk M^m Ui4te 
fifot o/^ ^he iPieifyin nf^wgn l?her« shallov :draiigMl 
intoxicate the brai^ and drinking de^ep aobeia w 
4^gain» 
Beautifully J aod justly, said by Pope } tof tpperft* 

' ■»' j i SI >i< <<i*Sti  x ixa ^^wi^Mid— ^ iiWMi^r— *— la^wiia^pwM^M^- 

« Translated into English by the aotiior ef thitSkeicfi, sM 
¥riU soon be |NiMislie4» 



ibrMiirg ihe viii^ Vriiit^ stretch' of ^dbr facvftier/ 
and thtiC'tfae fnost cuHiratcd redsM'canirtot^ i^Hh re:' 
gvj^tdtlie essenttaf ^nds of htitnanity/=iATance^ 
wm^ «tisp ikrthte/'lliaW' the mdst'i^ofmnHMi u«d«i^>- 
iUtfidmig) abateft mn pl^e or arHkgianee, «nd' t«tt-i 
<^ti« modesty antf'fa«na<Kty. " '■> * -'' '^'"^ 
. 'lifUiis adniirabl«r<y^ifn (inhk t;liHi6i8fflotl'Ja(l^i' 
irlinty ^^{^ a new'th(!0V]fi<6f tfl(i^;i6f' IhebeafaiifbrJ 
•nd of 4^'raWlhnej of bMh nahiW an^ %iftl"is '^4 
4ttAcieid ; aiid the dale<kitie'of'tolMIogy;^f bf -^j)hBo- 
fiililkdleiidb/ bandied after tbeii^tifaaileHy MiiP 

-otttlM^^diKidMf^ils <ti<r< tbd M«fa{>bry^c bFjiili^ 
itl»,'<Jtli|{> GVitie'iMn < dtt'-pi-attiQal^'iR^ason/aKimMy 
ilflia^yine of MMabi>h^:ti«^t9 of4ii^ 8yKtMi<i6/f 
OMi^ ^ikMOphy-wbieWib^-^KVides Hrit^ (Kbits' •(Mlf 
law, and is the first that lays down poir^^iMi/KIJ 
<if'>noildity.' ' ■'' ^' •'»"',■') ;-<<: •;•.. -D/vf/o.-i •.! Jl 

' lili.«OiUifncbmpai^'Wl»k»it i^HehV^ '^Ai!^ 
<iMl<itbi-lB«!l<^ititk>kh^!'0f.4he'<a1*j^tr^«Rt^'{(^^^ 
tilt d^end«tt<« Upi[ttia«W8rbf 'iiati^;'td*f9MdMib^ 
MM iHMIrtife ^ indiiSMtOn, ^«tt'<the'wm ^i^iW^ 
iikte«ot-tlHi law, bbt-i^e dk>^iOiV'l3i"iby'^a!tto^l 
«^bi«ilvan«e'.of patbOlbg^ttl laA^iy >ne9fer cat^' tbiiii^ 
prise the universally legislative form, and not'bnl^ 
canniM b« the ksis bf ^atiy 'bbli^tfoHi bnt is, 
though the action, which fesoUs- fcom 4he maxiin 
ff. hetennio^y, stiould. he/^.legal, evjen: contrary to 
the principle of pure practical .reason, conse* 
qaently to the moral mindedness.' 
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. AJQ the viatter of pmotiosl roieii ever Jd^tnds 
^dn ktthjeotivet conditionsv ;^(bich yield k ^nothiog^ 
^)Mit>a coQdUiooal unW^sality.ifoir; tuiional i beftngff, 
<alQtd all those .^ondUioDi tiictii^a the pivptSdfthf 
^jjinciple of on«faQWQ.bappit«»9. (The priocijilfeQf 
happiness may afford maxims^ but/ eveoiiis^rei the 
isniversal happiness the object^ \ never can such 
ones, asare*fit for laws of the will. 

All the possible determinatives of the , will are 
either merely subjective, and. tb^fefore efppirical» 
or ol^ective. and .rational; ejithf^riextemml/ ^Of; in- 
ternal. » • '••• "••' ' 

The fi^owing are all principles of heteroiloniy : 
education ' (according to Montaigne), the constitu- 
tion (after Mandeville), the physical sense (ac-^ 
cording to Epicurus), the moral ipeuse (aftwHutehe- 
son), perfecAioa (according to the-StaieaandWdf,) 
•and the will of the Deity (after Crusius and other 
theological morklists). All triaterial principles are 
totally unfit for the supreme. morfii law. 

In the aforementioned works it is like,wise p^ved, 
that the Autonomy, (the u{U.v!er9al wl&legishtttoii) 
of the will is the only principle of ail moral 'kwa 
«nd of the duties suitable to f heni. Hie hkiCiixi of 
self-love (prudence). advises merely ; hut the law 
6f morality commands. Is there not £iow;ever a 
j^reat distincticfn between what %s, advis%hlie.vfiwMt 
;.tp dp, i^nd what we ara obliged t» do^? It^kdifficvlt 
•ftttdrequires'a knowledge of the world toMtiottbow 
•tovct on the' principle of heteronomys !/iit quite 
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€«y(ifli'tbeiiiort condwoti mideF8tsAdiii|^ to know 
liovi^toact Oil that of autonamy. In. a w:ovd/ Ttxe 
Jomnd practiial principle of pore Mason it the oid^ 
possible prineiple fit foi^ practical laws (which make 
w dM|y of actions) and fiur the principle^ of 
Iky in general.* 
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^ This new sjttenij which is nally the victory of hmnaii 
tt9LMonp the author of this Sketch takes the liberty of recom- 
Mending once more to the aotice of the learned. — In a poliii- 
esl pohtof view our Ihsalar situation 1s'h%hiy advantageous lo 
us, but in a literary and scientific one, very hurtfuL TUiy 
hoveftr, were our literati less supine, not (what fofagoer« ^r- 
hsps not uiyustly accuse them of being) so proud» and less af- 
lional, might be obviated. Does not the commonwealth of 
learning embrace the whole world ? Whatever conquests tiXft 
amdeinthe kingdom of truth, they belong to humanity inge- 
oeril« Tha Osnnans are as well acqoAinled with our fiterature 
as waomaelvesy aad do it the justice to atoire it^ Bat it is 
aot so with us; we in general know but Uttb^ Uirif»j» and liie 
totally ignorant of their best philosophical works. Fofp ua- 
fortunately, nothing but the very refuse of the productions of 
'the <Gtoman presSf with a few exceptions, n transplanted to our 
islattdU Fbmerl^ pubBAen and printers were men of lettm, 
mfilA Jlldfe for themselves and were Interested in science. It 
were wdl worth a British pbil99oplier> while to letsn Gernsn te 
the sole purpose of studying the critical philosophy ; for th^t 
language, as it b a key . to more science than either Greek or 
Latin, woold certiinty repay him fully for his time and labour* 
Mayi-ufWIe, if I am fortunate enough to We instrumental td- 
wawto tisnsptintiog the gtnume seedl of that philosophy tio d^ 
/Bottnify>,Icshil|ei^9y Uie eoascMaifii of coniiihutfaig sssea* 
tiaUy t|> the dissemioati<^.of real .ipience, tnd therefore 4( n^t 



And in The R<^Ugion wi^^nn tbie Boundn^f^lifttif^ 

JjUa^on, a signally subUriie .p^blyrat^QinAhisw .19 

taught a purified pthiWaop^ceil ^dq^Gtrjiiejifprlh}!^^^ 

tb^ aotiqe of . eal^ghteKiefl. rati^i^i heiiigs. Jijetsl^ 

inthw wprk, ;l^eiV9> that !(bei:M^w T^stc^tn^i^ti , «x- 

<|>lained a^eeably.to* established taond pErmcif)^!^^ 

contains a pure moral religion; 'i^^Ertytheiincaaipdih 

.«m»^stiaiid.&aJe8(;0f tifneor-liaarhidizigfat tOLlihve 

• iM ifsWi in tilie catbpli<^or uairditel;ttIigion oSJOMtq. 

Nptbiug but. i^oratice oar tmonkisb ftDpftstMan) csiiii 

. ffusmsh con&afMiifs in ftfee eiiiuae ofi ^rujr: other ictan iif 

fboK^f; a3i^ :^i0iioxiissl^irt:thO8er|nfluehcediiiynKl- 

fifeih iirJews aald sbctasies .ahd^ Ugotk} or.'Uiitdiiteii- 

lot9^;1rhd are.all detf;.ociaiKwfllidg^<oHateKi'ttprdq^ 

:8aer«d dkAatas^f reason or oUigalaofil «£ la^rajity, 

jGaH: ydttibly de^y. : • • . • - ;-^'- • i ."? -.."i.-Jq 

'^Maiiy divines by p^dfession'anfd^ntlleolQ^^ 
iiniiiafistiSi as tbejf Are heterononiists^ make a itse'ttf 
"Mftson thAt pieri^rts it, anii thei^y, fli6ttghtM>t1ii- 

MtitionaHy, subTiiirt; morftHty.^ !But the aMfiisir 6f 

' ' \ • '  ' • • • I- ' ' i» "■'■.. •* 
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baving travelled in vain or of not beiag altogether a passive or 
aseless member of society, 

* ^ By theological moralists we understand those mttb, ptb^ 
mlsly assuming the existence of God^ derive the moral 'Uwt^- 
mediately from his wiU ; by which procedurt; the umvertaFsct^ 
legtslaiive power of pure practical reason is quite destroyed. 
The 'moral iheologist, on the other hand, on its itfdiaipe&sable 
cottditioD, liberty, unfolds the moral law out of the universal 
reason of man^ and postulatea God and immortality as abso^ 

8o 



'Aht great work unddr review dis(ingQishe» himaetf 

%s w^ only a strtct autdttomirt bol a pure rationiih 

fist in matters of belief^ or a moral theologist^ and 

aa tbejastest and most profoornd reasoner^ as well 

as tM most cons4»quential and systematical writer of 

<aiiy of those, who have ^ver treated of the subjects 

-of laMality land bf religion. 

f / The critical pbiiosopby perlia]^ has bad' ntontJ ex^ 

.pontbrs, . conlmcfntatots; and epitomistiri duringitbe 

ispace^bf :twenty years^ than4he P^tonic and 'tHe 

AristdteHsin systenlis iHiited»bkv« had d^ring^ many 

6mtuK^. It unquestionably fixes a -^B/nd epddi i ii 

liotii the' aancda of siDience aud'tlie history of - !tbis 

'^bogreM9 of th^ hiiiban underMahding. And ef^y 

,iin)[Hrgiidieedand (ronipeteBt judge «wfUjoiii iis with 

pleasure in paying this grateful, tribute of i^caiae 

i(^M " ^^T <*M'e npt flattery /i^U"). to t)^q iMnes 

of. the f matchless fqundeir of this ipc^Jie.system ;: That 

..^e>., being undoubtedly the f^tb^rpf i^etaphysic a^ 

;a jciejace, and the discoverer j^if well ,ai the ftnt 

teacher of the doctrine of pure morality^ and as no 

other man ever tefl; posterity ~so^ valuable a legacy^ 

; . > : / . ' • ' ' ' « . • • > .'iiA '. 1 

• • , < • •  • 

. liff^j^ infoessary conditioos of the pp&sibility of its fuifilnwot. 

TbSiEtl^s do not exteod beyond the reciprocal 4uum ef m^ 

sad tobiiAt by tbeimelves even without tbe idea of the Supreme 
.iSsiofsbutbi&llibly lead ta» the very «ubliin4tioa of morality, 
. Religion* whose esAeoce, sabjeclively €f asideredt eoiiii»t9;ia.the 

Biaxim of disobargiiig our moral daties a^ Divine conm^Mid- 

nientsi and which crownt att morality. 
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has a just rigfht to be held the hmiinary of the learM- 
ed^oridi and to bear the palm of science unrivalled' 
perhaps for ever. [ 

If it is a fact^ that, objectively considered, there 
cannot be but one (true) philoidphy, and it is a 
stubborn fact, that Kant's method of critical philb- 
phising has totally overthrown all former philosophic' 
cal systems^ can any one, unacquainted vritb it, 
venture to dignify himself with the title of philoso- • 
pher^ in the proper sense of the word ? If he pre* ' 
sumes so to do^ it mast be through a happy igno*' 
ranee indeed, and an overweening self«flattery. 
" Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There- 
is more hope of a fool, than of him/' 

From what has already been said of Kant^i tem«^ 
per or disposition of mind it may be easily gathered/ 
that he, as to his manners or behayiour, was by no 
means a cynic^ or a snarling churlish teacher of vir* 
tue, and, though he was In some essential points a 
stoic, had not the least taint of severity or moroAe-^^ 
neas. The austerity of the anaehorlte was not an in^ 
gredient in his composition^ and he neither lived in 
a tub like the currish Diogenes, nor secluded him-^ 
self from the world lilce a toipid monk, but habitually 
frequented the best company, of which he vras the 
very soul, and well aware, that '^ happiness and" 






* The Cjnics, or the followers of DiogeHiS, dsrfffd tjifir 
name from the suburb of A tlient called the Cynossrges, ia which 
ihey taught ^ 
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txm nlbiloBtfhj acetif tbfa sbcisd< ati}!^ and smUiag 
hind/' Besides, . he. waa constantly insited by all 
persons of rank^ by all travellers of distinction^ as 
waU'as by aljimeniof eninence in every line, whose 
adniiration he, by bis hospitality, by his great know- 
ledge Of the worU,.:and by. his Tieh and edifying 
coiliroriation on evtery topic, never .failed to excite^ 
fmraiwfaom <be always received the . tribute of doe 
esiaeth»faii4 who were all proud of having had ast 
opportunity of seeing and of conversing with so dis« 
tingaislied a. character. 

. That oar sublime master conld sometioies unbend 
his-miiidin writing too; the following is a specimen : 
That the husband is destined to^rule and the wife 
to ^^y, w4, . were it ndt sufficiently pointed 'dnt 
byjaature, have St. PaaKs authority for maintain- 
ing. . I« . s^ys. Kant, in one of his miseellaneens 
yrifi^H would,, ia the language of gallantry (yet aot 
lyithfiHt ti;uth)» say, that the wife should rule and 
thebnskand govern. The conduct of the husband 
nwst. st^w^ that be has the welfare of his wife above 
f^l Ibinga at heart. But,, as he must know the situa* 
tionof his affiiirs better, and how much money he can 
a0*<vd:to spends be^ like« a dutiful mtnister^i'fiiiBt 
coiaplies 'vrith the orders of his monairch, who thinks 
ofiiNothkig^bnt .pleasure and perhaps wishes to btiM 
a palace ; only that at present there is no money in 
the treasury, that certain more pressing wants must 
be stfpplfed, &t. ', so that her majesty may do what- 
ever she pleases, but on this condition only^ that h^ 
, minister shall furnish her with the means. 



> Aiid this ^biographical inciifisnt^ M'.it ^rkrcfes^ft^ 
noble indepeodcBCfti of spirit, vat ' Midi ai'ivi imnly^ 
and inflexible firmness of mind that charactttfitM ^ 
the practieal phihisopher^ rndbetrBysmiLeiionB^lMAk'' 
pibn in the. cauwiof intdi^. mondrtjr/ suid^ jreli^ioii^ 
wie conceive, dtfitrtes to be faeie Teconled!:i3^6 
present kingt'of Pmssia'ii fetheratd predecipssor, 
by tile: tnst%abioft.df a clerical hypocrite^ sent .for 
Kant^ and desireA^^bat he vrovid- retract some 
timenfei exfKOesmd in his work mrmoeai religfion; 
Your majesty (dnswefahe) may drspoae of: oigFiMsr^ 
sdnas^ yoir pieale. I am your tmgesty'ft fintfaftil^ * 
obedient; respectfiri; and dutifiil subject hnd^ «efr ' 
vant '. But no qpoivrer on eavth can contirol! my ' 
thoughts or has. a right to compel ine^to xecafiltf ;|l^ 
sm^ sentiment on any subject tlmt flowtf frodi* my > 
reason 'Or lb' deny or eten but tocondeal wbatl' 
deem tmtb.-*^To' the honor of ike absbhiteraoMUdi! 
be it relhted^ l!i[o brtberdntemiption was ever giifen * 
to the free publication of all the works of th6'Pim^: 
sian Socrates. 

His having led a single life adds another illustri- 
ous inistance to lord! Verulam's remark relative to 
bachelors; Cert^nly tbe best wivks^^ vid thou of 
greatest merit for the public^ have proceeded* from 
the unmarried or childlesi meii. AH Kant's fmrsuita 
were obviously of a metaphysical or intellectual na- 
ture. He devoted hiiQself to the^sciences entirely 
and to literatiir!^« But we, ^ven in this light Sketch, , 
have had a proof of his having imtde bis more par« i 
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tieolmf AiMmwi to Flnloso^yi ' ^l.the.&ir/' whom 
he CMlaiiily hu r elef atini to thr.Tery tbnme'of 

NcttwHhstancliiig t very delittte ooMtHntional 
frttoie of body, (for lie was by no nwans gifted with 
coipdnd qikalittCB aa vAth those of the mind)/ and 
a life fmsfeed in laborious study and int^ise medita* 
ttoA^ 1ii^ byiMans of going to bed early> and of 
risitg'betiinfs^ lof.ootostant.oeGupaKion^ of temper-* 
a{iee>t.<of itegaiar exercise on foot, of tnuiquiflity 
ofi«|iiid^ aad^^berful society y. retained the use 
of hiftt mentalifaciiltieB^ liis intellectual activity and 
Tiganr, almost tininipainld till the age of seventy, 
and Had attained ihe advanced period of life of 
e%hty/years and lipirards before be, on the tweHUi 
day of February, in the year gne thousand ergfai 
hundred and four, was seized with an apoplexy 
that occasitined his speedy dissolution, and number* 
ed his freed spirit with the purified spirits that live 
foreter. y 



, • ' ^ • - 

* He yf^$ of a little stature, bU thorax or chest so narrow as 

, \. ^ . ..,.,' • . . . 

scarce to leave rdom for the play of bis fuogs, and, wben walk- 
ing^itanfe, in a thoiigbtAil raofd, looped very much, especially 
iiy tiir jdilslibe <rf iife;^Tie pbrtmt «betchlBd by HbpitOiDrf, 
w)ii$bjs th^i kofiUffkte to thif, wot Ir, fo the copy of.ao eor 
gravjnn (ly Lips of Wqmar front' ^n origir^al paioting, a striking 
lik^ess of Kant at the age of seYenty-one» by Weroet of Berlin, 
f The only circumstance pecuikr to Kant*s diet, is, that b^ 
UMidi^ but one meal a' day, his dinner ; a habit, whicb, bjf the 
way^ wS'doHot thittk coiidttcivi to longevity .. . ' 



/ 



WMie Ksiat stood ttp<m tKe^vfti^ t)f this waM, 
Death/ that king" ofj terrdrs^ to^tbe ngtiihy^ \^ vi&t 
armed ifith dtny thitig terri&c, biir the:prinoe:^ 
peace^ to hiin. He made ttes ^wftiltransitiottftoifi 
tittle to, eternity yfrom this rcm^pcA'dbd earthly laieiie^o 
the intelligible worlds with philosophical ieteqilty 
or composure of mind, with the dignity peculiar to 
aV^ise nian; with Ae calmti<^g8,%ftUude anB 
nation of ^ virtuous mind Idei^pl^^ peti^i^ted Vith a 
firm belief i^f reboit rii the ^Si^tcf'ibfe it^^^ 
and in a Mfite%Ute;th^^ pro- 

longation of our moral existence to infinite. '* Vir- 
tue alone has. s^jestyja (Je»j^i^^^ .,; . , .^ ^.iVy 

On thai melanchi^Iy occf^sion^jfhf whole ^ c^ty fii 

, Kpningsberg, lamenting jihfi id«%«l9f oi so^^^ci^l^ 

, }eiit,a . man^ by whici\ they Qo^fprnpi thftt; thc^,su$r 

|fiiac;id'^ !^^^^9^\^^ ^" irrepaiul^le loss, Wf^pt ix^^f 

def^ mourning, • and p^ple. 9f aj^l r^pks and of a^ 

.ag^a in town and, from JJbe iieighJti(^urhopd, beiya^*- 

ingi t||is sad catastrophe and w^tb settled aorravfifi/iL 

tbeir countenances, flocked prooiiscu^u^ly tp .his 

iptermen^ vvh|ch was more li^e the ppmpous §epnlp 

ture of a proud emperori thaiv the plain funerf^l <^f 

an humble philpsopber. ; ^ 

Soon after that mournful eveat a fine mf^dal , in 
honor of his great worth and uncommon eqdow- 
roente was struck in Berlin ; it has on the onf&jisi^^ 
his image and Aarae with the year, of his nativity, and 
on the reverse Pallas is represented fitting and 
holding an owl in her right hand, with this motto. 
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fftf bte havtajg; mwbed' ont pno^riboilndatie^r to tte 
fieMiof jeppi^ical scioiKDe, * deteifininM*ih<^ spkbore-iof 
ffjDQ^ttlative pbllosopby^t nr. r^9MLinetii thfi pi^Beljr 
4peoiilftti«6 niie bf namn^oibe Abj/etibakatpimtbte 
i^erii^nlDe^ .'. - -.'r r:-;,.- ........ -•;. :>.-;'(! ';.'j 

/ ; JP b.e?P ^l?!^ Sl^^^ven pile o^Jftj^ipW bust/'J . 

; . '^ji. .f . I . •• .. * '> K; } . .; .t » 

The trae criticism t>h hit nioraLdteincter, at well 
as m& liKtot ftut)lime panegyric' tbli€ cah be 'nrnde 
on %itn> is, That he ea^niestly ailiji «tedfastly' en- 
"deavoored to practise -what he prbfeiked^ to 'm^ke 
thSfe^ koral law/ the great cbmprefictisive role of 
duly; the' spring ^of fcis a^lfbns. For, his fife^ivraH^ 
flR>'t6 say, a comitfent or ilhistratioh to his pure'Ebc-. 
trine, and almost exemplified it/ or was h^d- as 
nearly ap to it, consequefntly he, by precept atod 
by example, came as near the idea of a sage,*'br 
of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, asp^rhaj^s 
the frailty inherent in the human nature idlfows. 
Sothat he gives us a' conspicuous proof of 'the fea^ 
slbility of acting (as far perhaps as a mortal is ca- 
pable of acting) on pure moral principle; by his 
active, useful, and immaculate life he' teaches us' 
how to live, by his invaluable instruction tod moral 
lessons how to grow wiser and better, and by his 
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memorable death how to die. Quid virttis et 
quid SQvientia possit^ utile proposuit. nobis ex* 
emplar Kanten. 

The. iray to excel unquestionably is, optima, 
qumqw \exempla ^t imitandum proponere, y^t iti 
in fitrict propriety^ is not the conduct of any man, 
how good soever H may be, but the moral law it* 
self by which we should strive to direct our actionsi 
or to r^ulate ouii lives^. Not the conduct of man 
M it irf^ '.therefore; but the idea of what it ought 
to be;^'cari'be apatterh.for imitation, or sef'upaa 
tfa^ stafadbtd of moral judgn^eot ok comparisoiii 
'But; Bk We in generakgire neither sagood nbr sd 
bad fkB OQi^ friends or- our enemies uswdly represent 
us, sis the^irtue or moral goodness of the hiai of ui 
is bttt relative, for abgoliite perfection does not &1| 
to tbo lot of nfati in this transitory life; aa. no hu4 
iltian poif^trait 0an be painted without lEPome shaded 
we have made every possible inquiry Miong ihose 
envioua of Kant's well-earned feme a;n4 *" hating^ 
that eici^llence they cannot reach," (foir he. had no. 
other enemies, but was esteemed and b^loted by 
everybody who was acquainted with him) ta find 
.out a spot in his reputation, or character in the 
opinion of the world, and all thai they can lay ta 
his charge is, that his economy bordered on ava* 
rice,, or sordid parsimony. But even this tbiputa-^ 
tion his friends deny, say it is an aspersion, and[ 
maintain, that his rigid frugality or strict economy 
in eady life was the effect of urgent necessityi but 

2 H 
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tbat^ at a latef period^ lie^ when possessed of the 
means, did not suffer his increase of fortune to con* 
tract or to harden his heart (for an ample fortune 
iir sbmetimes apt to contract and to harden the 
heart), but^ so far from wanting brotherly Io?e^ 
Was generous on proper occasions^^ beneficent to 
the honest industrious poor^ not however *' before 
men^ to be seen/' out of variity or ostentation^ 
but from a sense or motive of duty, bestowed his 
charity in private, '< denied them nothing but bis 
name»^ and that his principles were not only laid 
down in his head, but written and settEsd in his 
heart. For^ as he w^s a man of a good heart, his 
benevolence was active, and his sympathy or fel-^ 
low-^feeling wbrm^ but always regulated or go- 
verned by bis understanding, always ruled by his- 
reason, which superior faculty it was the study of 
his whole life to cultivate, and to exercise freely 
on all subjects add on all occasions, to the utmost 
of his power. Virum Sapientta atui simplicem, 
eit Simplicitate waa aapientem ! O Virum, utUem 
$ibi, sutSj Reipublicai, et hfimano Generi t 

I 

In fine, it is easy to foretell, that a grateful pos- 
terity, edified and enlightened by the critical philo* 
sophy, and not biassed by the jealousy or rivalry 
but loo prevalent among contemporary authors, 
will, when Kant's illiberal opponents and their 
superficial writings shall be buried in utter ob- 
livion, and time shall have allayed envy, embalm 
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^ him in their remembrance^ and, actuated by a ge- 
nerous emnlation only, not fail of acknowledging 
his great merit, of doing his invaluable works fiill 
justice, and of bearing his metnory due respect 
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p. 10 1. so itfUr racvhy iiiMrt T. — j>. 12 U 99 afigr as it, iM«r| 
JH — p. 16 1. S8 read Logic is a Kience of reason not as to the mere foriu, 
Iwf tlie matter ;—1. 28 and 89 for on reoJ according to-r-p, 30 1. 29 and SS 
lliefe shonid not l>e a paragrapli — ^p. S4 1* 84 rsod Plierecydcs of Syros — 
pr 38 1. 7 rsoil oYaka-^p.48 1. 10 a/E«r general itueri a comma-— p. 58 1. 18 
0ffUr methods inaeri a commas- !• fA. after genias Ifiserf a comma —-p. 5ft 
1. 7 tfUr branch imert a comma — p* 73 !• 89 read which aaif eroje tJU com« 
asa «/Etr of— p. 7C^1. 14 for is read are~p. 85 L 85 qfter hotl^ mser^ of— 
p. 93 1. 88 fMd presagement— p. 94 1. 15 after rest intert in this — p. lOO. 
L SO rsodperepecting— p. 108 1. 10 read pr^odices — p. 117 1. 83 ^fter oar* 
telTCt ineert dbtioctly — p. 185 h 5 imeri a 9iar after ConceptioHK-p- 138 
1* 17 read abstract— p, 133 1. 19 eraee the comma t^fier heiog^-p^. 135 1. 8* 
araee the comma after distinguished — p. 168 1. 5 after in infer I in — p. 174 
1. 1 read the sntyect (in the conclosion)— p. 177 1. 9 after him ; insert T.) — 
—p. SIS 1. 17 for the read he— p. 816 1. 17 for His read He— p« 804 L S4 
4(^ar concrete Mserf a comma — p. 805 1.9 after conception insert asemi- 
Coioih->U 11 after tantological insert a comma— p. 806 h 17 for be read 
are— p. 888 1. 83 read sobtilty— 1. SO read All-sofil— p. 883 I. 1 after Be- 
ing jfiser< a colon and read Cosmological — p. 844 1. 11 read Kant's«rp* 883 
K 4 raad Bemoaillis-^l. 9 ifiterf a comma after enndam — p. 888 L 10 after 
domiaom dele tjke comma — p. 240 1. 9 after liands dele the comma — ^p. 833 
1. 87 after hand, read nnfoids the moral law, on its indispensable condition . 
liberty* oot &c«— f • 834 1. 84 after man pmrta comma— p, 183 1. 16 read 
Kains'— 



HanibliB, Prhiter, Garllck-kUl. 
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